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CHAPTER I f 
POLMOUTH. PLACE 
I 


THE evening haze bathed the harbour in its misty gold, gossa- 
mer-spun. The wide sweep of water was dotted with the white 
sails of yachts and other craft. Here and there a scarlet sail 
flashed out with a note of arrogance. Beyond the rocky cliffs 
that sheltered the mouth of the river the brown sails of fishing- 
boats hung motionlessly, their profiles faithfully reproduced in 
the glassy water. The town of Polmouth—a town of crooked, 
narrow, irregular streets that seemed to hang menacingly over 
‘each other from insecure perches—rose steeply from the quay 
to the hills above, and now lay in complete shadow. But some 
of the windows of the villas on higher levels caught the slanting 
rays of the sun and were glorified to squares of scarlet flame. 
Beyond, the Cornish sea was calm, and lay like an immense lake, 
all milk-coloured, displaying here and there a flicker of silver 
and gold. 

Where the river met the sea it narrowed, and the cliffs on 
each side leaned a little towards each other as if in mute appeal 
for assistance against a common foe. A tower that had formed 
part of a fortress of unknown antiquity crowned the lower slope 
of one of these cliffs, and was etched in heavy black masses 
against the pale space of water beyond. Northward the river 
flowed beyond Polmouth into the quiet countryside, between 
beautifully wooded banks, fertile with orchards and gardens. 

Polmouth was ever a haunt of the wandering intelligentzia. 
Here authors came to write their books which they fondly 
hoped would hereafter prove to be “‘best-sellers’’; artists 
painted their pictures, destined sometimes to be exposed on 
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the walls of Burlington House to the derision or appreciation 
of the critics; and composers wrote their operas to the wild, 
inspiring music of the Cornish sea. The place was sought, 
in fact, for the copy it never failed to provide. 

Across the river it possessed a smaller, and, as it held, an 
inferior rival called Penreath. Penreath disclosed along its 
quay a row of slightly stained and dishevelled-looking houses, 
but its steep irregular streets climbed bravely to the very summit 
of the hill that rose so sharply from the river. A motor-boat 
plied as ferry between the two towns. Figuratively, Polmouth 
looked down upon Penreath as an undesirable suburb; but Pen- 
reath from its bare wind-bitten heights looked down literally 
upon its shining, ancient rival across the water. 

The principal house of the neighbourhood, Polmouth Castle, 
stood upon the heights above Polmouth, and was protected on 
three sides by magnificent trees. Only from the sea could you 
have a satisfactory view of its beautiful south front. Built, 
in the spacious days of Elizabeth, of the grey Cornish stone, it 
was a Stately dwelling-place inhabited by Lady Trewithy, 
now a widow, whose only son—the present baronet to whom 
the property belonged—was in the Navy, and could not be 
won from that roving life. 

Next in importance to the Castle was the Place, situated a 
mile or two away, and inhabited as if to balance things by an 
elderly widower, Anthony Cobbold, who possessed an only and 
beautiful daughter, Selma. This fact seemed to lay the promising 
foundation of a romance, which given the extreme youth of at 
least one of the protagonists had as yet had no chance of 
materialising. 

Not that Anthony had ever desired a marriage between 
Selma and Malise Trewithy, notwithstanding his very old and 
intimate friendship with the young man’s mother. He would 
indeed have disliked it intensely, despite the fact that it must 
have seemed to the casual observer so suitable and even inevit- 
able. Not that there was anything in Malise’s character that 
could have made such an alliance distasteful to Mr. Cobbold, 
for beyond his inordinate passion for the sea he appeared to 
be an excellent person, a good son, a most promising young 
officer. And who could blame him for his delight in that element 
which from his earliest years he had contemplated with the 
supreme pleasure and affection of the island-bred? Indeed it 
might be said that he was all a man could desire for a son-in-law 
except for one very vital obstacle which Anthony Cobbold 
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was not prepared to overlook. Lady Trewithy belonged to an 
old Scottish Catholic family and had brought up her only son 
in that Faith. Thus he was automatically ruled out as a possible 
suitor for Selma Cobbold. 

They had never seen much of each other, perhaps owing to 
some latent fear of future eventualities. As Selma grew older 
she was often away from home during Malise’s periods of leave. 
Cobbold did not believe in the nipping of buds—buds he held 
shouldn’t be allowed toform... . : 

On the other hand, Lady Trewithy would have liked the 
' match. She was devoted to Selma who was pretty and charming, 

and sufficiently well-dowered, though the estate and entailed 
property would pass at Anthony’s death to a rather distant 
cousin, Richard Cobbold, who was such a frequent visitor at 
the Place that it might almost be said he had taken up his 
abode there. This fact indicated the possible materialisation of 
yet another romance—the outcome of propinquity. 

But Selma was only just eighteen, and her father was in 
no hurry for her to marry ; indeed, he disliked the thought of 
losing her so much that he had secretly resolved if she did marry 
Richard to condition that they should make their permanent 
home at the Place. It waschiefly for this reason that he favoured 
the project, which of late had constantly occupied his thoughts. 
There was plenty of room. He would do up a part of the house 

‘which hadn’t been used since his grandfather’s time. It con- 
tained some attractive old oak panelling, and he could add 
modern amenities such as bath-rooms, electric light and central 
heating. The top floor would make admirable nurseries . : . 
this idea rather appealed tohim. He would haveliked to embrace 
a sturdy little Cobbold grandson and heir. 

For the last six years Richard Cobbold had practically made 
his home at the Place. After the death of his wife Anthony 
found himself very lonely in the great house. Of course there 
was Selma, but then Selma was only a child. She was just ten 
when Diana died, and her recollections of her mother were 
becoming more and more blurred and shadowy. The sense of 
loss was still there, and subconsciously perhaps she felt the lack 
of feminine influence, her intercourse with Lady Trewithy being 
somewhat intermittent. She was, however, devoted to her 

‘father, and in a lesser degree perhaps to Richard, who began to 
come to the Place regularly when she was twelve years old. 
Her affection for him was tinged with a certain fear. Anthony 
had a queer dislike to interfering with his daughter. He never 
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rebuked or admonished her. Strangely enough he left that 
part of her education to Richard, constituting the young man 
her mentor. ‘‘ You must really speak to Selma,’’ he used to 
say when her childish escapades reached his ears. To do the 
girl justice they were neither very frequent nor very serious. 
And Richard, armed with this authority, “spoke to Selma.” 
He was ironical, satirical and inclined to be sardonic, and he 
performed the odious task after a manner of his own. What 
young man in his early twenties cares to have the office of mentor 
thrust upon him? | Seuma was eight years his junior, and at first 
glance there did see omething a trifle abnormal about the 
situation, seeing that one of her parents was still alive. Of 
course she must thoroughly dislike him, he used to tell himself 
ruefully ; she would associate him always with the enunciation 
of disagreeable home-truths. Perhaps that was why Anthony 
declined the office altogether. He wanted to crystallise the 
delightfully harmonious and unruffled relations that had always 
existed between himself and his only child. 

Richard Cobbold was now twenty-six years of age, but he 
looked older. He was habitually grave and serious, austere and 
critical. His dark, intelligent eyes were both penetrating and 
ironical. His voice was smooth and suave. His tastes were 
studious, his religious views undecided, and thus he formed 
an immense contrast to his ineligible rival at the Castle, with 
his passion for the sea and his obstinate adherence to Romish 
doctrines and practices. 

Richard knew quite well what was in Anthony’s mind though 
not a word on the subject had ever escaped him. It amused him 
in a sense, although he felt that it might soon cease to do so. 
He believed that his cousin must surely have defeated his own 
ends. What girl would care to marry a man who had acted in 
some sort as her schoolmaster? Selma would certainly fall in 
love with the first man who told her how beautiful and sweet 
and perfect she was, not with one who for upwards of six vears 
had diligently indicated her faults to her. 

And at eighteen she was at any rate beautiful and sur- 
passingly sweet. 

“ But if I were to begin to say that kind of thing to her she 
would certainly never believe me—she would think I was getting 
at her,’”’ thought Richard Cobbold. 

Until now he had looked upon Selma as a charming child, 
very gay and pretty, wilful sometimes, devoted to her father, 
and in general sweet-tempered and unselfish. But this summer 
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—the summer that saw her eighteenth birthday—she seemed to 
him a little changed. He had been abroad in the spring, and 
when he returned to the Place she greeted him with a frank 
ease that made him feel oddly embarrassed. For the first time 
he felt that she was his hostess and he her guest. The charm 
and sweetness were there, the indefinable grace she had inherited 
from her mother, but Selma was now quite definitely a woman. 
A dangerously attractive woman. The time had come perhaps. 
. .~ A cold little devil of doubt crept into Richard’s heart. 
How could he be such a fool as even to hc pe to win her? And 
his thoughts turned to his rival at the Castle, that spoilt child 
of fortune, Malise Trewithy, with his black hair and blue eyes 
and sun-browned skin. Young and intrepid, full of life and 
ambition, he was bound to make an immediate appeal to a girl 
so ate and sheltered from all contact with the outside 
world. 
The scene was obviously set for the staging of the play 
“since it was freely rumoured that Malise Trewithy was on his 
way home from Egypt. 


II 


On that golden summer evening when sea and river were 
bathed in the fairy rose and silver of approaching sunset, Richard 
Cobbold was standing in the loggia at the Place. Through a 
gap in the trees he could see the calm Cornish sea lying like a 
gleaming silver shield. To his left the higher streets and houses 
of Penreath were visible, giddily balanced on the opposite hill, 
climbing bravely to the summit of the cliff. He strolled out 
on to the lawn and glanced back at the house, a solid, Georgian 
structure, possessing nothing of the exquisite grace of the 
Castle, but nevertheless promising interior comfort of a sub- 
stantial if not luxurious kind. 

Only that day at luncheon Anthony had introduced the 
subject of renovating the disused west wing. Selma, being now 
reckoned grown-up, would no doubt wish to spread herself 
out. Her present quarters were getting very shabby, they had 
been converted from nursery to schoolroom and were too cramped 
for her. He smiled at his daughter who acquiesced in the 
scheme pleasantly but without enthusiasm. She was fond of 
her old rooms, she averred . . . there really wasn’t any hurry. 
Richard believed her to be subconsciously aware of the ulterior 
workings of the old man’s mind, thus she shrank from a projected 
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change that was symptomatic of even greater ones. She loved 
the freedom of her life, and didn’t wish, at any rate at present, 
to forfeit it for any reason in the world. Perhaps indeed she 
suspected that these two men, full of solicitude for her happiness 
and welfare as they undoubtedly were, had entered into some 
tacit alliance to deprive her of that treasured liberty. Richard 
had detected a rather startled gleam in her dark blue eyes. 
They were very deep and clear, those eyes, like sapphires he 
thought, with the lustre of perfect gems and something of their 
inherent mystery. She had worn a white frock that day, and 
Richard had decided she ought always to wear white with a 
touch of blue about it somewhere. She had brown hair very 
simply arranged, and a little slight oval face, pale as to colour, 
but with a faint flush sometimes. 

Anthony must be careful—so ran Richard’s thoughts, 
as his dark, sombre eyes surveyed the scene in front of him. He 
must go slow. He couldn’t drive this radiant young creature. 
Nor could she conceivably be led, even with the aid of promised 
lumps of sugar. No bit or bridle could control her, not even 
the slight curb he had been impelled from time to time to use— 
often sorely against his own inclination. Richard came to the 
conclusion that he understood her far better than her father 
did. It was perhaps a dangerous conclusion. It made him 
decide that a policy of waiting was the only feasible and prudent 
one. And he didn’t want her to regard him as Anthony’s ally 
and fellow-conspirator in a plot to deprive her of her glorious 
freedom. 

The father and daughter were on the best of terms, notwith- 
standing the local and family legend that labelled Anthony as 
difficult. Difficult he might be, and there was no question but 
that the late Mrs. Cobbold had found him superabundantly so. 
A wayward, brilliant, impulsive creature... . Richard could 
remember her quite well. As a lad of seventeen he had secretly 
worshipped her with a boy’s shy adoration. He had pitied her 
too, so much that it hurt. Anthony thundered at her when she 
displeased him ; he was of the Victorian order of husbands, and 
had married when well past middle-age a woman years and years 
younger than himself. He wanted to subdue her, to make of 
the brilliant Diana a normal British matron. 

But it was impossible to think of her moulded to such pattern ! 
To do her justice she had resisted to her dying day. Perhaps 
the struggle had killed her, for she was only a little past thirty 
when she succumbed. Selma was too young to be more than 
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vaguely aware of the clash of temperaments. Only lately from 
the reconstruction of certain memories she had begun to suspect 
that her beautiful mother hadn’t been happy. 

Mrs. Cobbold’s death had scourged Anthony to a realisation 
of his error. It changed the man as only appalling cataclysms 
san change. He revealed something of his anguish to Lady 
‘Trewithy, his wife’s one intimate friend. Had he not done so 
he felt he should have lost his reason in that ocean of remorse. 

“Tf I could only have had a chance of making reparation ! ” 
he had cried, in that one self-revealing moment of his life. 

“You have a chance now,” said Lady Trewithy, a lady of 
scrupulous conscience and ardent faith. 

“ How—how ? ” 

“Be very kind to Selma. It’s a great misfortune for a girl 
to be left motherless. As far as you can, spoil her. Don’t let 
her miss dear Diana too much.”’ 

Anthony made a vow, and to do him justice he had kept it 
faithfully. Selma had never known his difficult side. To her 
he had ever shown himself gentle and indulgent ; and after her 
first outburst of overwhelming grief the child had turned to 
him—and not in vain—for consolation and support. Lady 
Trewithy who had hesitated to present such an arbitrary obstinate 
man with her sapient counsels had never had cause to regret 

-her courage. She had smoothed Selma’s path for her, and she 

herself had been rewarded by the faithful and intimate friend- 
ship of Anthony. She and Selma loved each other tenderly. 
But there were not wanting malicious tongues to suggest in 
those early days of Anthony’s bereavement that her tenderness 
was directed fully as much to the father as to the daughter. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, considering the proximity of 
the estates and the frequent intercourse between the two families, 
that such profane gossip should be voiced. But Anthony had 
never even remotely considered a second matrimonial venture, 
also he loved Selma far too well to risk supplanting her by a 
son. And Lady Trewithy, who may have cherished faint hopes 
of ‘“‘converting ’’ him during his first anguish of desolation, had 
been innocent of any matrimonial intent. But as the two 
children grew older she was guilty of romantic dreams concerning 
the younger generation. How perfect it would be if Malise 
married Selma and she were to become a Catholic ! 

Richard Cobbold had an eye for a situation although he was 
too destitute of strategical ability to make any practical use of 
it. He was aware that Anthony and his lovely Diana had not 
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been happy, and that in the hour of bereavement Lady Trewithy 
had administered support and counsel although he was ignorant 
of its precise nature. The children of these two old friends 
would no doubt profit by the longstanding and intimate attach- 
ment between their respective parents. Even if Selma had never 
known Malise very well she had at least known him all her life. 
Richard felt therefore that the young man’s return would con- 
stitute a highly important epoch for her. 

She was devoted to Lady Trewithy ; she might even, after 
the manner of girls, be prepared to fall in love with her friend’s 
wonderful son. 

No need in that case to make any alterations at the Place. 
Selma would transfer her young and radiant presence to the Castle. 

A dull envy tugged at Richard’s heart. Was he beginning 
on this perfect summer evening to fall in love, irremediably and 
certainly hopelessly ? If Selma had any feeling for him at all 
it must be one of obscure aversion. .. . 

“ Besides, I’m too dull a dog for her,’ he thought discon- 
solately, moving back to the loggia with his hands in his pockets. 
“Too dull a dog,” he repeated aloud, as if addressing the scene 
before him. 


Il 


He saw Selma emerge from one of the long windows of the 
morning-room. She still wore that simple white frock with 
the touches of pale blue that had wrought such havoc in his 
heart at luncheon. White—against that background of green 
lawn and park and woodland and silver sea. Her hair was 
uncovered, but she held in her hand a broad-brimmed straw hat 
tied with blue ribbons. 

“Going for a walk? ’’ he inquired, hoping that perhaps she 
might invite him to accompany her. 

“‘ Just across to the Castle—I haven’t seen darling Aunt Lucy 
for days.” It was thus Lady Trewithy had taught Selma to 
call her. 

“You saw her on Monday,” he corrected gently. 

“But that’s ages ago,” she answered, smiling at him, but 
mentally labelling him as too literal. He dealt with facts with 
a scrupulous and unimaginative accuracy. Still, she liked him 
as an inevitable part of her home-life ; when with him she was 
conscious of a friendly if slightly puzzling presence. He ought 
to have had sisters, she reflected now a trifle irrelevantly. 


\ 
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** Good-bye, Richard,” she called, as she crossed the lawn 
with swift footsteps as if bent upon some joyous errand. In her 
movements, so lithe and graceful, she reminded him of the 
indomitable Diana. But she belonged to a different generation, 
and she would reap where women such as Diana had only sown. 

Selma wasn’t born soon enough to drink the full draught of a 
woman's liberty, to be purchased presently at such a price as to 
make its participants shudder, but in the early years of the 
present century the old order was fast slipping away and the 
foundations of the new were being surely laid as if in preparation 
for the evil days to come when even emancipation proved a 
bitter fruit. 

Anthony joined his cousin in the loggia. He was now past 
sixty-five years old, his hair and his neat beard were white. 
He was not tall, and he had the peculiarly finished look 
often denied to taller men. His eyes were blue and his voice 
rather gentle and weary. 

““Where’s Selma? I thought I heard her voice.” 

““She’s gone to see Lady Trewithy,’”’ responded Richard, in 
a slightly aggrieved tone. 

“What, aslateasthis? It’snearly seven now.” He frowned. 
He didn’t like his precious Selma to roam about even in their 
own woods at dusk. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose she’ll be gone long.” 

“You shouldn’t have let her. Or you might have gone with 
her,” said Anthony. 

““She did not express any wish for my company,” remarked 
Richard. He took a cigarette from his case, lit it, and smoked 
in silence. 

Anthony was perturbed. It was almost as if he had some 
kind of presentiment. . . . ‘‘ I do wish you’d told her not to 
go so late! ’’ he exclaimed suddenly. 

One glimpsed then the old “ difficult ’’ Anthony, a man of 
irascible temper and small patience. 

“Don’t you think,” said Richard, mildly, ‘that it’s about 
time I chucked this ridiculous réle of being Selma’s mentor ? ”’ 

Anthony stared at him. 

“‘ Now she’s grown-up it’ll certainly make her dislike me!” 

“‘T hope it’ll never do that,” said Anthony gravely. 

What was the matter with Richard thisevening ? Had Selma 
said anything to upset him—to show him that she resented 
his assumption of authority over her? Anthony had always 
hoped that the old authority would some day become a legitimate 
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one, and that Selma would make Richard a loving and dutiful 
wife. 

Perhaps Richard had counselled her not to go to the Castle 
so late, and she had gone in despite of his wishes. There were 
moments when, for all her sweetness, she could display some- 
thing of her mother’s impulsive wilfulness. Had some kind of 
encounter perturbed Richard and made him suddenly weary of 
his task ? 

“ You really mustn’t give it all up yet,” said Anthony eagerly. 
“‘Selma’s just at an age—a dangerous age—when she needs a 
little wise restraint and—advice. She’s learnt to look to you 
for those things, Richard. You mustn’t fail her now.” 

“Tf you ask me,” said Richard, almost with a show of anger, 
“‘ Selma will very soon take the bit between her teeth and refuse 
to listen to anyone’s counsel or advice, least of all mine. I 
am very fond of her, but I can feel that my influence is— 
slackening.” 

“Then you must pull the reins a little tighter. Even if you 
hate doing it. I couldn’t thwart her myself—I should be so 
afraid of incurring her dislike.” 

“ But you don’t mind her incurring mine ? ’’ snapped Richard. 

“I’m perfectly certain there isn’t the slightest risk of that. 
She has such a tremendous respect for your opinion. I’m sure 
she’ll always listen to you, and that’s why you must never be 
afraid of speaking out.” 

“IT know I ama prig,” said Richard, disconsolately. “‘ But 
I’ve been thrust into a false position with regard to Selma 
all these years, and now she’s old enough to realise it, too. 
Can’t you take on the job, Anthony? After all, she’s your 
daughter and she’s devoted to you—she’s much more likely 
to listen to you than to me... .’’ He gazed ruefully at his 
cousin. 

“ Oh, I can’t begin to interfere withSelma now,’’said Anthony, 
while Richard’s reproachful eyes accused him of pusillanimity. 
“ Of course—if it were anything very important—such as her 
wishing to make an imprudent or unsuitable marriage that would 
be another affair. I suppose I should have to put in my spoke 
then, though it would be very odious to me. It would really 
seem quite unnatural.”’ He uttered the words reflectively. 

“You are merely shirking your own responsibility,” said 
Richard ; “‘ parents have a duty to their children—they should 
not relegate it to incompetent hands! ” 

“ P’ve always been perfectly satisfied with the admirable way 
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in which you’ve managed Selma. She’s responded wonderfully. 
She—she is devoted to you, Richard.” 

Richard’s words had given him a scruple of conscience. 
Had he really shirked responsibility ? If he had it was because 
he was afraid of himself—he had wanted to keep his pretty 
Selma’s enduring love. 

“Well, she’s getting restive now, anyhow,” said Richard 
coolly. “I’m longing to transfer the reins of government to 
you. Why should you abdicate? I’ve always thought it was 
a cowardly shirking sort of thing todo. I beg your pardon,”’ he 
added, suddenly aware of an increased grimness in his cousin’s 
expression. ‘I oughtn’t to have said that, sir.” : 

“I did not abdicate from cowardly motives,” said Anthony, 
a little sadly. “‘ But I had been made to feel that I understood 
women very imperfectly. It is always a mistake for a man to 
marry as late in life as I did. After my wife’s death I resolved 
that I would at any cost gain Selma’s love and confidence. 
That’s what I set out to do, and I believe I have succeeded. I 
knew that you’d teach her lessons of self-control and honour 
and so forth—you’ve succeeded splendidly, Richard. Ateighteen 
Selma is everything I could wish my daughter to be.” 

“T take no credit. She has the sweetest disposition in the 
world,” acknowledged Richard, sullenly. “If she hadn’t, I 
should certainly have ruined it long ago with my incessant 
lecturings. Do you think I liked the process? I hated it, 
but now—now I feel that I can hardly go on with it for another 
day! Stop her from walking in the woods so late, indeed | 
Youshould make yourown rules forthat kindof thing, Anthony! ”’ 

“Go on for just a little longer, Richard. The day mayn’t 
be far off when our little girl will marry——”’ 

Richard’s face stiffened. 

“You mean Malise Trewithy ? ” 

Anthony leaned back in his chair, startled. ‘‘ God forbid !”’ 
heejaculated fervently. 

“You don’t want it? Then you’d better tell Lady Trewithy 
so. If there’s one person that has a real hold over Selma it’s 
her darling Aunt Lucy.” 

“ He speaks almost as if he were jealous,’’ thought Anthony. 
But his cousin’s suggestion had made him extremely uncomfort- 
able. Was this plan really materialising in Lady Trewithy’s 
mind? Not even their long and intimate friendship could have 
made him regard it otherwise than with horror and repulsion. 

“Richard! You must doall youcantopreventit. IfSelma 
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says anything to you I rely upon you to tell her just what I 
should feel about her marrying a Catholic! I can’t believe that 
Lucy would encourage it—she knows my prejudices so well.” 

“Don’t you see,” said Richard, “that it is precisely one of 
those situations when I should have no earthly right to interfere ? 
It would be an assumption—an impertinence! She would be 
perfectly justified in resenting it!” 

He spoke with so much warmth and even passion that 
Anthony was again astonished. His young kinsman had always 
seemed to him a reticent, reserved, self-controlled person. 
Obviously he must have had words with Selma about that 
walk to the Castle. And perhaps for the first time she had 
rebelled against his authority. She was growing up, beginning 
to feel her wings ; she had much of her mother’s wilfulness and 
independence. . . . Still, it was unfortunate the clash should 
have occurred just now when it was so necessary that Richard’s 
authority should make itself felt. ; 

Anthony’s second line of defence was obviously to appeal 
to Lucy Trewithy and confess frankly how greatly a marriage 
between her son and Selma would distress him. But then he 
wasn’t absolutely certain that such a project was in her mind, 
and what a fool he would look supposing she were to disclaim 
any such objective! He felt annoyed with Richard for refusing 
his assistance just when it was most needed. Anyhow, what was 
wrong with the fellow this evening? Something had quite 
clearly aroused his resentment. 

Meanwhile there was no sign of Selma’s returning from that 
ill-timed expedition to the Castle. 


CHAPTER II 


A MEETING IN THE WOODS 
I 


SEMA entered the woods that lay between the Place and the 
Castle and reached the narrow path that divided the two terri- 
tories from each other. When she set foot in the Castle domain 
she proceeded at a more leisurely pace. Briars and bracken 
grew up on both sides of her ; there were nut trees and the thick 
undergrowth that characterises most English woodlands. Slant- 
ing bars of light showed under the beech trees, making their 
stems seem almost mauve in colour, while the moss looked like 
golden velvet. It was very quiet there. A blackbird was 
singing its vespers. Selma pushed her way through the bushes 
and came to an open space where a clearing had been made and 
the faggots arranged in neat bundles. The woodcutters had 
finished their task and gone home. 

A tall figure was standing there, evidently awaiting someone. 
Selma’s heart beat a little more quickly; conscience sounded 
its warning note ; a kind of fear possessed her, making her wish 
that she were safely back with Richard in the loggia. 

The man advanced towards her and seizing both her hands 
held them firmly in his, as if he had detected in her some impulse 
to escape. 

“Ernest,” she murmured. 

But she averted her face, terrified lest he should kiss her. 
Once he had desired to do so, and she had been angry, had lost 
her temper ; there had been a little scene which had taught Ernest 
Randall to go warily with this shy, beautiful creature. But he 
still held her hands in his; they trembled like prisoned birds. 

She was almost sure that she liked him very much, but less 
certain perhaps when they were together than when she was 
thinking about him in the solitude of her own room, rehearsing 
all the wise, witty, and tender things she meant to say to him 
when they did meet. It was odd how tongue-tied, how diffident, 
she felt in his presence ; it was as if the contact confused her 
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impression of him. Just now, for instance, she had only wanted 
to run and run, leaving him there alone in the clearing. 

Ernest Randall, the new vicar of Penreath, was a man of 
some five and thirty years; tall, clumsily-made, with great 
shoulders and large, powerful limbs and hands. His hair was 
red and stood up almost perpendicularly from his forehead, 
and the eyes were reddish-brown under bushy penthouse eyebrows 
that gave him rather a fierce expression. He had an ugly, power- 
ful face, rugged, obstinate. 

He was new to that part of Cornwall; this was his first 
living, and though it was rather a miserable one the house wasn’t 
bad and he was glad enough to get it. Already he had attained 
to some distinction as a preacher, and it was on one occasion 
when he had been invited to preach at Polmouth church in the 
absence of the rector, Mr. de Courcy, that Selma had first seen 
and heard him. She was attracted by his rough eloquence, by 
the suggestion of fire and power, perhaps too by his utter dis- 
similarity to the men of her own little world. But in any case 
she was attracted, and his eloquence inflamed her heart and 
made her more desirous of self-improvement than all Richard’s 
lectures on conduct and standards. 

Anthony, ignorant of this callow ardour, invited Ernest 
to dinner. Lady Trewithy was present. Randall, who had 
a strong prejudice against Catholics, on personal, rather than 
on general, grounds, was stiff and forbidding throughout the 
evening, thus incurring Richard’s dislike. But Randall, too, 
perceived the existence of a situation in embryo, menacing 
spiritual danger, if not to one of his own flock at least to a 
lamb of a neighbouring pasture, and his vicarious solicitude 
was immediately aroused. 

Later he heard scraps of gossip in Polmouth, and the rescue 
of Selma assumed a personal aspect in his mind. That was how 
the affair had begun. A chance meeting in Polmouth, an 
arranged one in the woods, and Selma had slipped rather heed- 
lessly into the little intrigue, never imagining it would presently 
sweep her off her feet. Despite her bravura she was timid, 
and not perfectly certain that she—well—loved Ernest, although 
she was conscious of a tremulous, thrilling excitement that lent 
to the tryst a sense of adventure. 

_ Ernest on the other hand was perfectly certain that he loved 
Selma, but, given his want of means, it was hardly likely to suppose 
that Anthony would consent to their engagement. He would 
aim higher than a penniless parson for his only and beloved 
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child. To win Selma’s love was for Randall the first step in 
the game; it wasn’t easy, for although she was attracted she 
was shy and elusive, had a trick of escaping whenever he tried 
to speak to her of his deeper feelings. 

Suddenly he clasped her with iron arms. She couldn’t 
escape from them nor from the pitiless embrace that followed. 
A sense of guilt and shame came upon her. What was she doing 
here—alone in the woods with Emest Randall? She broke 
free at last. 

“T must go back! ”’ 

“But you’ve only just come.” 

“Yes, but I must go. I oughtn’t ever to have come. I 
won't do it again!” 

“Darling, what’s the matter?” His voice was gentle, 
imploring. 

She drew herself up. She was very pale; the tears were 
not far off. What would her father—what would Richard— 
say? The thought of Richard, his stern eyes, his cold gravity, 
affected her oddly enough most of all. 

“I see it was wrong of me to meet you. I must tell Daddy. 
Richard so hates anything like deceit ! ’’ 

“Tell your father? ’’ He was aghast at the thought. He 
wanted to make much more sure of this pretty creature’s love 
before an appeal could be made to Mr. Cobbold. 

“Yes. And he’ll tell Richard. Richard is sure to be 
angry.” 

“What on earth’s your cousin got to do with it? He’s 
not your guardian.’ He had an idea that Richard might prove 
a tougher nut to crack than old Mr. Cobbold. He hadn’t at 
all liked what he had seen of that satirical, sardonic young man, 
with his cold, deep eyes and cultivated voice. A prig—a 
snob... 

“You think your father would oppose our marriage ? ”’ 

“Marriage ?’’ She stared at him. 

“Of course we are going to be married,’’ he said, with a 
conviction he was very far from feeling. 

She shrank back, her blue eyes fixed upon that strong rugged 
face with its red hair and beetling brows, its powerfully-cut jaw. 
To be Ernest’s wife? Never to leave him—always to be with 
him—“‘ till death us do part”’? It was unthinkable. 

‘‘ No—no—I should never be allowed to marry you——”’ 

“Then you don’t love me? ”’ 

“Not enough for that. Sometimes you frighten me.” 
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He became repentant. ‘‘ Forgive me. But I love you sa 
much—we see each other so seldom.” 

‘“Couldn’t you only like me a little? Just as Daddy and 
Richard do? They both think me full of faults. No one can 
love a person full of faults!” 

He counter-questioned bitterly: ‘“‘ Does Richard like you 
only a little?” 

oe Yes.’’ 

‘He doesn’t want to marry you?” 

She laughed gaily. It was a comfort to hear her laugh, it 
broke the tension. “I don’t think so. He’s never said so.’ 
The idea faintly amused her. Richard in love—Richard wanting 
to marry anyone! She felt he might lose dignity in the process. 

“Everyone in Polmouth knows that your father intends to 
bring about this marriage. He wants you to go on living at 
the Place. They’re only waiting till you're a little older.” 

“Daddy’s going to make me marry Richard? Oh, no— 
that isn’t true at all,’ she assured him. 

She pondered the point, to her it was an entirely novel one. 
She had never before regarded Richard as a possible husband— 
why, that would give him the right to dictate to her, to rebuke 
her, for ever and ever! He would never be blind to her faults 
and imperfections, and always she would hear his cold agreeable 
voice indicating them to her. Malise, yes, she had thought about 
him ; and then Lady Trewithy had once said to her: ‘“‘ Darling 
Selma—I’d love to have you for my own little daughter.” 
Malise was a remote glorious young figure . . . she might have 
worshipped him ! Already she was inclined to regard him through 
his mother’s adoring eyes, as a “ bright, particular star.” 

Suddenly the conversation at luncheon recurred to her. At 
the time she had been a little astonished at her father’s eagerness 
to renovate the west wing, so long disused. Of course that 
was why. 

She exclaimed: “‘I do believe you're right ! He was talking 
only to-day of doing up some other rooms for me.” 

“ That’s the reason,” said Randall sullenly. 

He had been a fool, a blind, blundering fool! If he had 
gone a trifle more slowly, more sanely, he might have defeated 
Mr. Cobbold and Richard, both apparently so alive to eventu- 
alities. Now in his folly he had alarmed Selma. She would 
never come again, like some shy sylvan faery creature, to meet 
him in the woods. 

“Selma, Selma, forgive me!” 
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She didn’t answer. She couldn’t forgive him yet. He had 
made her feel both frightened and ashamed—degrading experi- 
ences that scourged her proud spirit. She was almost certain 
now that she didn’t like him at all; he repelled her. 

“Tm very sorry,” he said dully. His face wore a blind, 
hopeless look of despair and loss. It didn’t soften her, although 
she knew that he was suffering. She was still tingling with 
shame, with a sense of forfeited pride ; and in the dim background 
of her mind there lurked the shadow of her inevitable interview 
with Richard. She should hate him to know, and yet she would 
have to tell him. He must know the truth, even if he never 
thought well of her again. He mustn’t have a false opinion of 
her or believe her to be better than she was. She choked back 
a sob. Almost she hated Ernest who had so carelessly flung 
her into this dilemma. 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said. But she didn’t give him her hand. 
He mustn’t touch her. Those iron arms, those steely hands, 
prisoning her against her will. She shrank from them terrified. 

“Oh, but you're not going ? ” 

eaves 

‘ But when shall I see you again ? ” 

“ Perhaps next time you come to preach in Polmouth.” 

“ You don’t mean it, Selma! I’m not to see you then?” 

“Not like this, ever, ever again!” 

She left him then, noiselessly as a shadow. He watched the 
going of her with anguish in his eyes and a profound bitterness 
in his heart. It was his own fault of course. But perhaps she 
had never intended anything at allserious. She had been coquet- 
ting with him—girls were like that. He remembered his own 
sister. . . . But that Italian fellow had caught her in the end, 
with his liquid dark eyes, his plausible speech. The sudden 
thought of Teresa acted as a kind of counter-irritant. He 
trudged down to the quay and took the ferry across to Penreath. 
It was twilight now, and the moon had risen before he reached 
the top of the hill whereon the little grey vicarage was perched. 


II 


As she approached the house Selma saw that Richard was 
still sitting in the loggia. She had a wild impulse to go round 
by another way, but she knew that nothing ever escaped him, 
he must have both seen and heard her, it was useless to try 
and evade him. 
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She was wearing the broad-brimmed hat with the blue 
ribbons—it shaded her face mercifully—and the dusk too was 
falling ; she hoped Richard wouldn’t notice that anything was 
wrong. 

He threw down his cigarette as she approached. 

“Well,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ did you find Lady Trewithy at 
home?” 

““No—I mean I never got as far as the Castle.” 

He raised his eyebrows, cynically interrogative. She sank 
into a seat, feeling that it was rather like a dentist’s chair. 

“Really? I’m glad you’re back—your father didn’t care 
about your starting so late.” 

‘Oh, did he say anything ? ” 

“* Just that, he came out after you’d gone. Next time you'd 
better engage me as a chaperon.”’ 

‘“‘T wish you had come with me,” said Selma fervently. 

‘‘T hope that doesn’t mean you met with any disagreeable 
adventures ? ”’ 

“How could I—in our own woods?’ She parried to gain 
time ; face to face with Richard she felt her courage ebbing. 

‘“‘ Adventures, my dear Selma, are to the adventurous ! ”’ 

If he had seen her first struggling and then very still in Ernest 
Randall’s arms he could hardly have made a more appropriate 
remark. She had gone out eager for the adventure, and she 
hadn’t been able to cope with it. His words fell upon her like 
little stinging lashes. 

“‘ He'll despise me when he knows,” she thought desolately. 

She felt she could have faced her father with less fear. Richard 
wouldn’t be angry, but he would just look and look at her with 
those dark, penetrating, sarcastic eyes that could make her feel 
like a worm. But he would say very little. He never did say 
much. Perhaps he would raise his brows in cynical acceptance 
of her folly and murmur: ‘ Really? How indiscreet! Who is 
this Randall, my dear Selma?” 

She pictured the two men face to face as she had seen them 
on that evening when Ernest had dined at the Place. They 
were naturally antagonistic, but while Richard concealed his 
feelings completely beneath a suave voice and manner Emest 
was seen to less advantage. The give and take of ordinary 
conversation had not been bestowed upon him; he was aware, 
too, of his own clumsiness, his touch of peasant roughness 
that must, he felt, repel Selma. He would have been comforted 
had he known that on the contrary she had felt sincerely sorry 
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for him. He was at his best in the pulpit, and what sort of 
figure would Richard ‘cut in the pulpit ? . 

“‘Isn’t it time to dress for dinner ? ” she said nervously. 

Richard consulted his watch. ‘Unless you have a very 
long communication to make we might remain here for a few 
minutes more.”’ - 

“I haven’t any communication to make,” replied Selma, 
faintly. : 

But the opportunity for confession was in any case lost. 
Mr. Cobbold appeared from the library window and joined 
the two in the loggia. In the dusk Selma thought that his face 


looked grey and stern, just as Richard’s had looked cynically © ; 


alert ; both men made her tremble lest they should have guessed 
anything. 

“You were out late, my dear. Did yousee Lady Trewithy ? ” 

“No. I stayed in the woods. It was such a lovely evening. 
I didn’t get as far as the Castle.” 

“Why, what zs the matter with you, child? You look as 
if you’d seen a ghost in the woods!” said Anthony. 

Oh, if it had only been a ghost—not Ernest .. . 

“ Next time you'd better take Richard. I told him he ought 
to have gone with you.” 

“Yes, Daddy,’ she answered meekly. 

She fled indoors and up the stairs. Their solicitude was 
suffocating, and she believed that they both suspected something. 
Her absence had caused anxiety. 

She went into her room, shut the door, and looked at herself 
in the mirror. Yes, she was very pale, but on one cheek there 
burned a crimson patch. She wondered if they had noticed it. 

Dinner that night was an ordeal. Mr. Cobbold was old- 
fashioned and liked a multiplicity of dishes, eating sparingly of 
them all. Neither Richard nor Selma brought much appetite 
to their food that evening. It seemed indeed as if something 
of her secret perturbation had communicated itself to Richard. 
Had he guessed with that marvellous intuition of his—amounting 
sometimes almost to a sixth sense—that she had a dolorous con- 
fession of duplicity to make to him? Her thoughts were far 
more with him than with the Rev. Ernest Randall, vicar of 
Penreath. 

She longed for solitude, for her own room . . . away from 
these two men, so devoted to her and who guarded her so closely 
that she scarcely had space in which to breathe. So free we 
seem—so fettered fast we are, she found herself quoting mentally. 
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They would never like Ernest. He wasn’t their sort. He 
was a poor man who had been educated at cheap schools, and 
had worked his way up. The eldest of a large family of sons, 
with one sister, the youngest of all. Their mother, left a widow 
young, had brought them up hardily—so much Ernest had told 
her, although he was not expansive on the subject of his own 
family. The other sons were all farming in the Colonies, were 
married, and were bringing up thriving families. Somehow the 
thought of those large families of nephews and nieces depressed 
her a little. But on the subject of his sister Ernest refused 
altogether to speak. She lived in Italy, and since her marriage 
to an Italian he had never seen her. ‘‘She behaved badly— 
we have nothing to do with each other,” he had said with a 
frown that gave Selma a glimpse of something hard and im- 
placable in the man. When she ventured to expostulate at 
the harshness of such treatment he only answered: ‘‘ She made 
her choice—she knew she couldn’t have it both ways. I warned 
her.” 

Selma felt sorry for that sister, partly because she was 
destined never to see her brother again. Surely it must hurt— 
this knowledge that one would never again see Ernest Randall. 
She coloured at her own thoughts. Then looking up she was 
dismayed to find Richard’s eyes scrutinising her gravely. 


Ill 


“Come for a stroll on the terrace,” Richard said to her after 
dinner, when Anthony had been. called in to the study by his 
agent for some business purpose. 

“T’m tired,” she said. 

Anything to defer the evil hour. But he was insistent. 

“Nonsense! You'd better put on a wrap—there’s a heavy 
dew falling.” 

She rose meekly, putting on an old embroidered Venetian 
shawl that had belonged to her grandmother. She followed him 
out of the long window and they walked slowly across the 
terrace. The night was warm ; bats whirled past like animated 
shadows ; the flowers gave forth their fragrant evening incense. 
Above the black line of the woods a moon hung crescent-shaped. 

In the far distance like a frail accompaniment of sound they 
could hear the sea rising and falling crisply, rhythmically. 

Richard lit a cigarette. He was waiting for her to speak ; 
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and Selma, realising this, felt like a mouse in a trap with a preda- 
tory cat waiting just ‘outside the bars. She wondered if her 
eyes looked furtive and beady with terror, like a mouse’s. 

“ I’m a coward,” she thought. And then—‘‘I won’t be a 
coward—he’s got to know! Otherwise we shall feel all the 
time as if there were something between us. If he were my 
husband I should be afraid to hide anything from him.” 

But that, despite Ernest’s warning, was not a thing that 
could come within the range of probabilities. Richard was a 
very clever, wise young man, he knew all her faults by heart, 
he would certainly never fall in love with her or wish to marry 
her. He was aware, as no one else in the world was, of all her 
follies and failures. He wasn’t always kind—he could be 
impatient, irritable, and even, though very rarely, angry. 

“ Richard!’ she said impulsively. 

“ That’s better,’”’ he said encouragingly. 

“You're thinking things of me. Not—nice things.” 

“‘ My dear Selma, you areeighteen. A proverbially indiscreet 
age.” 

: Her heart sank. The trap-door had shut. 
“Oh, Richard—I’m sorry.” 

She was trembling, and she put her arms along the low stone 
balustrade and leaned against it, her face averted. 
_ “That, at least, is a sign of grace.”’ His dry voice held a 

note of unusual anxiety. 

“I wish I were like Aunt Lucy and could go to confession 
to a priest Ididn’t know !”’ 

“The Catholic Church is far too wise to overlook that 
universal craving of the human heart.”’ 

“It’s so much, much harder to tell you!” 

‘Only you’re not under any obligation to tell me. Why 
should you wish to?” 

“‘ Because I hate the feeling of keeping anything from you.” 

“I’m a little older than you—I might advise you.” 

"You won’t scold me?” It seemed to him that she crept 
a little nearer. He edged imperceptibly away. 

He must keep a cool steady head for the business in hand. 
He was the mentor, not the friend. He reminded himself almost 
savagely of this unpleasant fact. 

. “JT make no promises. I seem to be the only person who 
ever dares to say a few words of admonition to you.” 

‘But not now. Not to-night. I’m feeling raw.” 

“‘ Poor child,” he said ; ‘‘ is it—Randall ? ” 
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For on the face of it there could be no one else. Malise was 
still on the high seas. Selma had ever shown herself perfectly 
indifferent to the few youths that Polmouth could produce. 
But she had never shown herself quite indifferent to Ernest 
Randall. 

“How did you know?” She was aghast at his dreadful 
perspicuity. “‘ Does—Daddy know?” 

“No. But I think you'll have to tell him.” His voice was 
keen-edged ; there was something, too, of anger in it. 

Only, he really wasn’t angry with Selma . . . she was such 
a child. She possessed the reckless spirit of Diana, but he knew 
too that she was weaker, sweeter, less indomitable. The child 
of another generation. You could hammer Selma into sub- 
mission, but she wouldn’t die under the process—it was far more 
probable that she would become your slave. 

“IT met Ernest in the woods this evening. I went there on 
purpose to meet him. It wasn’t the first time, either. But 
to-day he asked me to marry him.”” That was as far as she 
intended to go, but Richard’s eyes seemed to hypnotise her into 
confession. ‘‘He.. . kissed me,” she added. 

“ The devil he did!” exploded Richard. 

She glanced at him in astonishment. He looked down 
angrily at the little flaming face. 

“What on earth made you go, you silly little fool? ” he 
demanded. 

She hadn’t expected this white fury, directed fully as much 
against Randall as herself. Richard was as a rule extremely 
controlled, she had never seen him angry in this way before. 
She thrilled to the touch of mastery, and yet her whole being 
was the victim of a pain and shame that seemed unbearable. 

“T thought I liked him. I do like him—when he isn’t 
there,’’ she added ingenuously. 

“ But even if you’d been in love with him you oughtn’t to 
have gone to meet him in the woods in this underhand, deceitful 
way. If he wants to see you why can’t he come to the house, 
like a gentleman ? ”’ 

She was silent ; the storm of words seemed to beat her to 
the earth. 

“T hope your father will write and forbid him ever to show 
his face here or approach you again ! ”’ 

Anthony, he was resolved, should not shirk that task. It 
was clearly a parental duty. 

“Oh, Richard, don’t tell Daddy ! ”’ 
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“No, I certainly shall not, but you’ve got to. I’m not going 
to have you playing the coward as well as the fool.” 

“You despise me?” she asked faintly. Life seemed a 
blank. She had forfeited his good opinion of her, and without 
it she felt almost as if she couldn’t live. She put out her hand 
with a desperate impulse to plead for herself, but he shook it 
off with incredible brutality. 

“Don’t whine! Of course I despise you. I thought you 
were very different—I imagined you had some pride and self- 
respect. Going to see Lady Trewithy indeed! Why, you are 
a little liar, Selma.”’ 

“Am I?” His face was blurred to her now. The tears 
paren her eyes. She felt as if strength had gone out of her. 

et Vas 

She wanted to die, here and now. At Richard’s feet. Surely 
he would forgive her then. 

He moved towards the house. Richard was tall, slightly 
built, graceful in his movements. She watched him, following 
and weeping. A fool and a liar. .. . They were hard words 
to carry in her heart. 

She saw him go into the library, and heard him close the 
door in a highly significant manner as if he didn’t wish to be 
disturbed by any further conversation with her. She crept into 
the house and crossing the hall went into her father’s study. 

Anthony looked up as she came in. She had been crying— 
something was thematter. Had Richard been saying anything 
to her? At times his severity went a little too far, whereas at 
others he refused the authority thrust upon him, and declined 
to interfere. 

Selma looked very like her mother to-night ; Anthony had 
never seen the resemblance so plainly before. It gave a pur- 
poseful expression to her face. Diana defiant had often looked 
somewhat as Selma did just then. 

“Going to bed? It’s early——’”’ he remarked. 

“No, I didn’t come to say good night. I want to tell you 
that I went to meet Ernest Randall in the woods this evening. 
That was why I was late coming back. I never meant to go to 
the castle. I’ve met him before. He asked me to marry him— 
he kissed me.” 

Richard might call her a liar, she supposed that she was 
one, but he should never call her a coward again. That rod 
had whipped her to renewed confession. 

Anthony’s face seemed to freeze. 
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“ That’s easily settled,” he observed suavely—* I shall write 
and tell him never to set foot here again.” He sat there, playing 
with an ivory paper-cutter, rather a large, strong one, with a 
chased silver handle. ‘‘ What made you go, Selma? ” 

‘‘ [—] liked him,” said Selma, simply. E 

The past tense struck him as significant. He merely said: 

“You knew you wouldn’t be allowed to marry him. He’s 
nearly twenty years older than you—he hasn’t a penny piece 
beyond his stipend. How often have you met him? ”’ 

‘‘ This was the third or fourth time.” 

“ He’s after your money, of course.” 

“‘T don’t think so. He really does love me,’’ said Selma. 

“Love! Pooh! But what made you come and tell me?” 

‘ Richard said I must.” 

“Richard ? You’ve told Richard about this vulgar 
escapade ? ”’ 

“Yes, Daddy. Oughtn’t I to have? I couldn’t bear the 
thought of hiding anything from him. And I knew I’d done 
wrong.” 

The paper-cutter snapped in half with a sharp miniature 
report. Anthony flung the two pieces on the floor with a 
gesture of anger. 

“ Well, it’ll give him a valuable insight into your character 
if you think that desirable!’’ he exclaimed, with a note of 
almost shrill fury in his voice. 

So she had done wrong in telling Richard. She groped for 
some adequate reason for her father’s unusual anger, but could 
find none. Wasn’t it of his own will that he had abrogated his 
natural parental authority and bestowed it upon Richard ? 

“But it was Richard who made me come and tell you, 
Daddy,”’ she said. 

“Well, you've done for yourself now and I hope you're 
satisfied ! ’’ said her father. 

Richard would never want to marry her now. A sly, de- 
ceitful girl, carrying on a clandestine intrigue with an outsider 
like Randall. If she had wished to choke him off she couldn’t 
have employed more effectual measures. Her simplicity was 
amazing! She had gone to Richard with this confession on 
her lips as if to disclose some childish misdemeanour. Anthony 
blamed her, but he blamed himself even more bitterly. And 
oe Richard told him that he had shirked his duty to his 
child : 

Selma knelt down at his feet, clinging to his knees, and 
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looked up into his face. From him she could remember only 
kindness and understanding, and a sympathy that had never 
failed. It couldn’t surely fail her now, when she was in such 
sore need of it. 

“Daddy, let me marry Ernest. He’s very fond of me; 
ee I can't stay here, with you and Richard so angry with 
me a» 

He caught at the last significant phrase. 

“ Richard’s angry, is he? ”’ 

“Very, very angry. He called me a fool and a coward 
and a liar—he made me feel as if he hated me. It hurt... .” 

Anthony measured the disillusionment of Richard by his 
own. 

“Tf you'll let me marry Ernest I’ll go away. I’m sorry to 
have disappointed you both. I know I’ve behaved rottenly.” 

“You shall never marry this man! A child like you to talk 
of marriage. You ought to be in the nursery! But you shall 
never see him again if Ican helpit. He shall hear exactly what 
I think of him!” 

Selma rose from her knees. She felt sore and battered. 
They were hard and strong, these two men who guarded her 
so closely. They loved her in their way—if she ceased to believe 
that she would surely die !—but they showed neither compassion 
nor mercy. Richard even less than herfather. It was Richard’s 
words that had dealt the hardest blows. 

“You can go now—good night,” said Anthony. 

He did not offer to kiss her, and she could never remember 
missing that good-night embrace. She walked out of the room, 
her little head thrown back with a gesture of instinctive pride, 
and crept upstairs, mortally afraid lest she should encounter 
Richard on the way. At last she was safely in her own room, 
the maid dismissed, the door locked. But she didn’t want to 
cry any more—she was just stunned, as if she had been beaten 
all over. She felt like a child in disgrace. She wanted... 
her mother. . . . Another woman would surely have understood 
how peremptory, how sweet, was the first cry of love in a girl’s 
ears. 

She sat by the open window, her light extinguished, gazing 
out upon the moonlit scene, at the black fantastic cedars on 
the lawn, the gleaming line of sea that showed between a break 
in the trees. 

From below she could hear a murmur of voices, Richard and 
her fatherin colloquy. Hercheeks burned. They were certainly 
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discussing her, and were perhaps talking about her future and 
what had better be done with her. On the subject of Ernest 
Randall they were absolutely agreed. They blamed him of 
course, but that didn’t prevent them from blaming her bitterly 
as well. Sly, underhand, vulgar, a liar—they hadn’t tried to 
spare her. But Richard’s stabs had gone deepest, had left a 
wound that perhaps would never heal. 

Ernest loved her, thought her beautiful and perfect. But his 
flatteries couldn’t compensate now for the harsh words flung 
at her by Richard and her father. 

It was almost a relief, when she came to think of it, to be 
ee ae she would never, never be allowed to marry Ernest 

andall. 


CHAPTER III 
A CONSULTATION AT THE CASTLE 
I 


On the following morning Anthony Cobbold walked over to 
the Castle to visit Lady Trewithy. This affair of Selma’s had 
perturbed him far more than he cared to acknowledge; where 
Richard was concerned he even felt that the consequences threat- 
ened to be permanently disastrous. He was aware, too, that he 
had failed last night. He had betrayed anger when Selma, 
emerging raw from her interview with Richard, had needed 
only tenderness. 

Richard had scoffed at this sensitiveness on Anthony’s part. 

“A little plain speaking won’t do her the slightest harm, my 
dear Anthony. In fact, it’s precisely what she wants.” 

No, there was no comfort to be derived from Richard with 
his hard, logical mind. That was why he had determined to 
seek counsel of his dear friend, Lady Trewithy. She would 
be as keenly opposed to the thought of such a marriage as he 
was himself, and she was sure to suggest some practical solution 
of the difficulty. 

Selma watched him go from the schoolroom window, and 
guessed the nature of his errand. She had not met either him 
or Richard that morning; she had breakfasted in her own 
room, pleading a headache. In these smaller details of life 
she was granted complete liberty. Richard would have liked 
to impose a stricter discipline when she was younger, but Anthony 
had vetoed the suggestion. 

So Lady Trewithy was to learn all about the “ vulgar escap- 
ade.” Well, she could hardly expect Anthony to keep it from 
her. Selma knew that he constantly consulted her and permitted 
himself, too, to be influenced by her counsels. And in this 
matter he could rely upon her sympathy. She, too, would be 
opposed to Selma’s marrying a man nearly twenty years older 
than herself, and who had only two hundred pounds a year. 
Selma wavered to-day. She wasn’t sure if she loved or hated 
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Ernest, whether she was grateful for the precautions that were 
to be taken to protect her from him or resented the threatened 
encroachment upon her liberty. About the loving or hating, 
it was one thing or the other; she couldn’t be sure which. A 
week ago she would certainly have said that she loved him. . . 

She tried to picture him, the long, strong face, the bushy pent- 
house brows, the gleam of the red-brown eyes, the tough, up- 
standing red hair, the great clumsy form, with its awkward 
yet impressive movements. If she married him, would she 
ever get over that sense of fear with which he never failed to 
inspire her? She had tried to conquer it, but always it would 
leap up and stab her, especially when his hand shot out to grasp 
hers. 

“Come down, Selma. You're not going to mope up there 
all day, are you?” 

Richard’s voice was curt but kindly. She leaned forward 
so that now she could see him, standing on the path dressed in 
his shabby tweed country clothes that suited him so well; his 
fox-terrier beside him, the inevitable cigarette between his lips. 

Such a comfortable, fear-destroying picture, made up of 
sound, secure, normal things ! 

“T’m not moping.”’ 

“ Then look alive and come down !”’ 

“T suppose I shall hear nothing but that dictatorial voice 
now for days and days,” she thought rebelliously, as she went 
in search of a hat. She wished Richard would sometimes 
remember that she was really grown-up and had had an offer of 
marriage, and mustn’t be treated like an insubordinate child 
any longer. 

She joined him in the garden. Despite the merciful hat he 
could perceive the blue shadows painted around her eyes, a 
sign that she hadn’t slept. 

“Your father has gone to the Castle.”’ 

“Oh yes, he always consults Aunt Lucy,’’ she answered 
resignedly. 

They walked along the lime-avenue, in flower now and filled 
with the hum of bees. 

““ How do you feel about things to-day?” he asked. 

She gave an unmirthful laugh. 

“I feel exactly like the bad girl in a book.” 

“Well, you.are rather like one,’’ he surprisingly admitted. 

The night had brought saner counsels to him also. He 
realised that his anger had been born of those frustrated hopes 
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which lately had taken such a hold upon his thoughts and his 
heart. The episode had taught him that Selma’s child-like 
devotion to him meant nothing at all; she didn’t love him, was 
never likely to do so. Probably—although she didn’t know it 
—she loved Ernest Randall. 

“ By the way, your father told me to tell you he’d ordered 
luncheon at one. I’m leaving by the two-thirty.” 

“You're going away? ”’ she exclaimed, in a dismayed tone 
that but for yesterday’s happenings must have made his heart 
beat with renewed hope. 

“Yes, Selma. You will have one persecutor the less.”’ 

“‘ Shall you be gone long ? ” 

“Oh, some months, I expect,” he replied cheerfully. 

“ But I thought you were to be here till next winter.” 

“Well, you see, I found I couldn’t.”’ 

“Oh, Richard, it'll be awful without you, especially now 
Daddy’s so vexed with me.” 

“T’m not at all surprised he’s vexed. In his place I should 
be decidedly vexed. Probably I should regret that you were 
too old to be smacked.” 

She flushed. 

“Is this a sudden decision ? ”’ 

“Does that matter to you ? ”’ 

_“Tt hasn’t got anything to do with last night ?”’ She put 
the question almost piteously. But he didn’t spare her. It 
was no time for soft words and flatteries. 

“You conceited little puss, how could it ?”’ He was finding 
the path of deceit a thorny one. Her starry blue eyes were 
fixed upon his face, as if demanding the truth. But she winced 
at the sneer in his voice. He was telling her then that she didn’t 
simply count. She was only a lying deceitful child. . . . 

“ Richard, if you ever marry I shall be sorry for your wife ! ”’ 

She wasn’t going to let him crush her. She disdained his 
attempts to subdue that fiery Diana-like spirit. Even Richard 
was astonished at this sudden change of front. She had been 
so meek up till now, receiving everything he chose to give her 
with an air of profound submission, but his last words had 
aroused her from this ignoble attitude. Undoubtedly it was 
Diana’s daughter who was speaking. 

“I’m afraid I shall never give you that satisfaction.” 

“You'd never overlook the least little thing, would you ? ”’ 

“T expect if I were in love with her I should be as foolish 
as most men and probably as blind. I should be careful, 
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however, to choose someone who wouldn’t make too great 
demands upon my leniency.” 

He would never marry a little liar. Richard’s wife would 
dwell upon cold and inaccessible mountain peaks. 

“‘ Richard ! ”’ 

“Yes, Selma.” 

‘‘ How can you be so cruel as to go away just now?” 

“I’m sorry if my departure is ill-timed.” 

He flung away his cigarette and placed himself squarely in 
front of her. 

“Selma, I don’t suppose you're likely to listen to anything 
I can say, but anyhow I’m going to say it because you're very 
young and I don’t want you to make a most unholy mess of 
your life. Probably it is the last time I shall venture to bore 
you with my advice. I want you to obey your father—to be 
guided by him—to give up the idea of this most unsuitable 
marriage. You're wasting feelings that ought to be stored 
up for the right person, and Mr. Randall isn’t the right person. 
Your father’s perfectly justified in forbidding it—he is thinking 
only of your happiness. And some day the right man for you 
will come along, and you'll be grateful to anyone who has saved 
you from doing anything rash and irremediable now.”’ 

“‘T won’t be treated like a baby!’ she stormed. 

She looked charming when she was nettled. At that moment 
he realised her beauty as never before ; she almost made him 
regret his sudden decision to go away. 

‘ Well, promise me you'll give up thinking of thisman. Don’t 
try to see him—he’s sure to make an effort to renew it all. Let 
it die a natural death,’ he advised. 

Something in his tone subdued her. She said gently : 

“I won’t promise, Richard, because if I broke my word you’d 
only call me a liar, and I suppose I should deserve it. But I'll 
try to do as you say—honestly I will.” 

““T know you think I’ve been very hard about this matter, 
but it’s because I saw how frightfully important it was. If 
I’ve said too much I hope you'll forgive me.” 

Richard asking her forgiveness! She felt a little unworthy 
sense of triumph. It was the first time such a thing as that 
had happened ; it marked the inauguration of a new epoch. 
But the triumph died quickly and she felt she couldn’t bear it ; 
it made him seem as if he were stooping—to her. It was as if 
a god had come down from his pedestal and asked her pardon. 

“Qh, you mustn’t talk like that!” she said eagerly. “J 
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deserved it all. Of course it hurt frightfully when you called 
me a coward and a liar—I felt I should never hold up my head 
again. But you were quite right—I did lie.” She raised her 
frank, fearless eyes to his face. 

“TI must go in and see about my things—there isn’t much 
time,” he said. He hurried away from her, as if an army of 
fates and fiends were pursuing him. But if he stayed he would 
have to tell her of his love ; there was madness in the thought. 
It would have been the worst moment in the world to choose 
for such a revelation. 

“He ts in a queer mood this morning,’’ thought Selma, as 
she vatched his retreating figure. 

She would miss him very much; she always enjoyed the 
summer days at the Place with Richard there. He would play 
endless singles at lawn-tennis with her when no one else was 
available ; sometimes he would take her for a sail in the harbour 
or on calm days beyond the Point . . . he was a useful man 
in a boat. She had enjoyed his companionship; their intimacy 
was of a closer kind than she perhaps realised. Now he was 
leaving suddenly, as people will leave a house when they discover 
they are “fed up”’ with it. Richard was no doubt fed up; he 
probably felt that he couldn’t stick it a moment longer. . . . 
How lucky to be aman. You just packed up and went away 
directly you didn’t find things to your taste. She envied Richard, 
although she was hurt at his abandoning her just at this crisis. 


II 


Lady Trewithy was a young-looking woman of fifty, very tall 
and slender and upright with snow-white hair and curious iron- 
grey eyes to which the black lashes lent an unusual significance. 
She nearly always wore white or grey as if aware that this 
symphonic colouring suited her. 

A morning visit from Anthony was no rare occurrence ; he 
had telephoned to announce his coming and to ascertain whether 
he should find her alone. He had added he was in great per- 
plexity and needed her advice. 

He found her in the garden, looking very charming. They 
sat under some magnificent trees on the lawn. He lost no time 
in disclosing the source of his perplexity, and he could see that 
his Egeria was almost as much perturbed by the recital as he 
could have wished. 
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It was a relief to find that she wasn’t going to treat it lightly, 
as a mere girlish escapade. She saw danger; and though it 
had perhaps been temporarily averted, it was still lurking in 
the background, somewhere on the top of Penreath Hill. She 
hadn’t cared much for Randall—he had obviously been on the 
defensive that night when she had dined at the Place and found 
him there. She thought him coarsely moulded, with his tough 
red hair sticking up from his forehead, his deep-set eyes too close 
together. But she couldn’t unhesitatingly accuse him of worldly 
motives as Anthony so evidently did, seeing that Selma was 
what she was. It was all the more necessary that the girl 
shouldn’t be allowed to make a mistake on the very threshold 
of life. 

She tried to be just to Ernest, to modify Anthony’s anger 
by telling him all that she had heard in his favour. He was 
a hard-working zealous man, he loved and cared for the poor, 
was self-denying and austere in his own tastes, and moreover was 
a gifted preacher. Already he was becoming known for his 
preaching, for a certain rough eloquence that arrested and held 
people. And no doubt it was just that burning eloquence that 
had inflamed poor Selma to this simulacrum of love. She wasn’t 
indeed alone in her folly. Several women, much older than 
herself, in the neighbourhood were quite silly about the new 
vicar of Penreath, and climbed the steep hill on Sundays to 
hear him preach, forsaking their own parish church and the 
courtly cultivated sermons of Mr. de Courcy. 

Mrs. Lisney, an Anglo-Indian poetess living in Polmouth, 
led the fashion and was quite gushing in her admiration of Mr. 
Randall. It was said that she had presented him with copies 
of her two books—‘‘ Where the Punkah Sways,” and “ Culled 
in My Compound ’’—with elegantly-worded autographed inscrip- 
tions. Lady Trewithy reminded Anthony of these symptoms 
of local infatuation. 

“I never encourage Selma to go to the Lisneys,” he said; 
“of course she can’t always refuse.”’ 

He knew that Selma had met Randall there on at least one 
occasion. Mrs. Lisney was silly and romantic enough to delight 
in an incipient love-affair. : 

“I hope you didn’t scold her, Anthony,’ Lady Trewithy 
ventured presently. She was a little anxious to know exactly 
how he had handled the situation. 

“Well, I did lose my temper—I banged about a bit. But 
Selma’s very sweet—she didn’t stand up to me.like my darling 
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Diana used to. She gives in at once. I fancy Richard told 
her some home truths.” 

“Oh, you got Richard to deal with her ? ”’ she said. 

““No—she told him first, and it seems he insisted upon her 
telling me. I suppose he didn’t like the responsibility of dealing 
with it alone. Lately I’ve noticed a tendency in Richard to 
shirk his duty. But I must say he does it very thoroughly at 
times. I know he let her have it pretty hot last night—she 
was crying when she came to me.” 

“TI think myself it’s almost time Richard gave up doing 
pseudo-parent. I doubt if a young man is quite the best person 
to advise a very young girl.” 

“ He’s so wise,” said Anthony ; “‘ he’s got an old head on his 
young shoulders. And Selma listens to him. He can always 
bring her to her senses. I hope she'll never think of Randall 
again. But for the present I must keep an eye on her.”’ 

“ Better you than Richard,” she ventured. 

“Oh, there’s no question of Richard—he’s leaving us this 
afternoon. He’s a capricious fellow—he always said he meant 
to stay down here till the winter. Only last week he sent for 
a whole heap of books he told me he wanted for his work. That 
looked as if he meant to stop with us a goodish time. But you 
can never count on him, and I believe it’s this business of Selma’s 
that’s driven him away. He didn’t say much to me, but I 
could see he was frightfully upset.” 

“Do you think there is any possibility of his being in love 
with her himself ? ”’ 

“You know what I’ve always hoped for,’’ answered Anthony, 
“and lately Richard’s seemed changed. Not like himself. He 
made me think he might be in love. If not with Selma with 
someone else.’’ He paused. ‘‘ Selma’s just of an age to listen 
to the first man who speaks of love to her. I only wish it had 
been Richard. Don’t tell me he wouldn’t have had a better 
chance than Randall.” 

“Only Mr. Randall represents novelty. He’s so unlike any 
other man she’s ever seen. That counts for a good deal when 
one’s young. She’s a darling child,’ she added musingly ; “‘ and 
I’m sure this is only a passing silliness—most girls go through it. 
Half-gods, you know.’’ She smiled, wishing indeed that the 
gods would arrive in the adorable person of Malise. 

This affair with Randall had evidently cleared the field of 
her son’s most dangerous rival—Richard Cobbold. She had 

‘long suspected a pact between Anthony and his cousin. No 
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conspiracy to force Selma into an undesired union, but an 
understanding that if she should care for him no opposition would 
be forthcoming. 

Perhaps Anthony had relied too much upon propinquity, 
upon that early influence he had permitted Richard to enjoy 
where his daughter was concerned. Selma might even wish 
to escape from that didactic presence, those light, sarcastic, 
wounding rebukes. That was perhaps why her wayward fancy 
had wandered in an entirely different and novel direction. And 
Richard fastidious and slightly priggish, had obviously been 
“choked off.” He wasn’t even going to try and supplant 
Randall. He wasn’t prepared to lift a finger to cut him out. 
He had contented himself with telling Selma quite brutally 
exactly what he thought of her. And having done that he 
had made plans for immediate departure. 

“You'd better send her to me for a few days—it’ll make a 
break.’’ Lady Trewithy’s voice was pleasantly urgent. “I’m 
never so lonely as I am these last weeks before Malise comes. 
I can’t settle to anything.” 

“You wouldn’t let her meet that egregious bounder ? ” 

“Not if Ican helpit. And I think from what you say that 
if Selma ever does see him she’ll be quite open about it.” 

“Yes. She didn’t like being called a liar by Richard. That 
was what stung her most of all.” 

“So she does mind what he says,” thought Lady Trewithy, 
who had flattered herself that Richard’s abnormal influence was 
on the wane. She had even thought sometimes that Selma 
was making a desperate effort to free herself from his authority. 
But it was a thing too deeply-rooted to be easily cast off. Richard 
ruled the Place. He had both Anthony and Selma under his 
thumb. It was very bad for a young man to enjoy such com- 
plete authority, however wise he might be in the employment 
of it. But there it was, and intimate friend though she was she 
couldn’t mention her disapproval of it to Anthony. On this 
point she felt sure he would resent any interference. 

“He mustn’t see her,’’ said Cobbold, doggedly. 

‘“ Of course he’ll make every effort to do so.” 

“You must keep her well under your eye. So shall I— 
when I get her back again.” 

“ Keep her confidence. Don’t be too hard on her. This is 
a difficult moment.”’ 

“‘T’ve never been hard on her,” he denied, with a touch of 
warmth. “I only wanted to shake her for blabbing to Richard ! 
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It was such a fool thing to do with a man like that. Richard 
—of all people in the world! He was inclined to put her on 
such a pedestal. Now ‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men——’”’ He broke off with a gesture of impotent despair. 

Lady Trewithy was a woman of spirit. 

“Tf he’d cared for her at all he would have admired her 
courage in making the confession. It couldn’t have been easy 
even to one’s mentor! If he had had an ounce of initiative he 
would never have let Randall have a look-in!” 

“What I’m afraid of is that Selma must have given this 
clergyman a considerable amount of encouragement. Flattery, 
you know, and that kind of thing. She was tremendously keen 
about that sermon of his.”’ 

“ Perhaps he was deceived by that frank, welcoming manner. 
Did she seem very much upset ? ” 

“‘T imagine she didn’t expect he’d go quite so far as to kiss 
her and all that. I suppose that’s why she told Richard. I 
only wish she’d come to me first—I’d have warned her not to 
go and blurt it all out to him. Of course it sent him away like 
an arrow from a bow. That reminds me—we’re lunching at one 
on account of his train. I must be getting back. It’s most 
awfully good of you to say you'll have her for a few days. I’m 
anxious to go to London on business, and I couldn’t have left 
her alone with the servants—we should have had Randall 
prowling around in no time.”’ 

“T shall enjoy having her. She hasn’t been here to stay 
forages. And you'll see—I shall give her a good talking to!” 

She was certainly very comforting. If only there hadn’t 
been always at the back of his mind a little insidious fear of 
her religion! He was so afraid of its effects upon Selma at a 
highly impressionable age. And Richard had told him that 
last night she had even expressed a wish that she could go to 
confession. Youth demanded to taste the fruit from all the 
trees; it was hungry for experience of all kinds, sweet and 
bitter. 

“‘Trely upon you, Lucy,” he said gravely. 


III 
At luncheon Mr. Cobbold said : 


“Lady Trewithy wants to see you, Selma. You can have 
the car when it comes back from taking Richard to the station. 
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You'll want some things so you’d better see about getting them 
ready. She has asked you to stay there for a few days.” 

‘* Another scolding! ’’ thought poor Selma. But aloud she 
only said : 

‘‘Mayn’t I go down in the car to Polmouth? Id like to see 
Richard off.”’ 

Richard shot a quick grateful glance across the table. So 
she bore no malice, no resentment. He was still her friend, her 
counsellor, the man who dared to speak his mind to her and tell 
her when she was wrong. 

But Anthony didn’t help him. 

“You certainly may not. I don’t think I need explain 
why.” 

‘Cobbold’s tone was significant. It was just as if he had 
said: “ Don’t think I’m going to trust you alone in Polmouth 
or anywhere else with that man hanging about.”” Selma flinched 
and coloured ; she was embarrassed too by Richard’s presence 
and by the fact that he never said a word in favour of her accom- 
panying him. So he was associating himself completely with 
her father in this affair. No doubt the solution at which they 
had both arrived last night was this scheme of persuading Lady 
Trewithy to invite her to the Castle for a few days. They were 
afraid perhaps of handling the affair clumsily, so had called 
in feminine assistance. 

Richard was standing in the hall, ready to go. His suit- 
cases, golf-clubs, and tennis racquet were already stowed away 
in the car. 

“Well, good-bye, Selma. Cheer up,” he said carelessly, 
taking her hand. 

What had induced her to wear that blue dress to-day ? 
It was of the simplest kind—a blue cotton rag—and yet somehow 
it emphasised her beauty to an extent that made his heart ache. 
How delicious she was in her slender girlish grace ! 

Her face was inflexible. This was going to hurt, but he must 
never guess it. She felt she desired Richard’s good opinion 
more than anything in the world. Much more than the flattering 
love of Ernest Randall, more even than her father’s approval. 

“Good-bye, Richard. Write sometimes. .. .” 

But he never wrote, and remembering this her heart sank. 
He was the worst correspondent in the world. An occasional 
post-card to Anthony contained all the news they ever got of 
him when absent. 

Anthony Cobbold watched them. Richard, in going, literally 
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washed his hands of all further responsibility. In future 
Anthony must manage his own daughter instead of delegating 
the disagreeable office to other people. 

When the car had disappeared down the drive Anthony 
turned to Selma. 

“Now you see what a d——4d little fool you’ve been,”’ he said 
irritably. ‘‘ Your telling Richard has put the lid on everything ! 
I hope you'll learn in future to hold your tongue.” 

She had been on the verge of tears; it had been so hard to 
see Richard go away like that, in his most stern and implacable 
mood ; but her father’s words served as a counter-irritant, and 
she said slowly : 

“‘ But he said his going away had nothing whatever to do 
with what happened yesterday.”’ 

“I suppose you asked him?” Anthony exploded. Her 
simplicity was incredible. 

“Well, it was so very sudden. He’d talked of staying here 
till the winter—he always says he can work here better than 
anywhere.” 

“Selma, I really think the best thing I can do is to send 
you back to school.” Angry as he was he could hardly restrain 
a smile at this artless confession. Anyhow Richard must have 
seen for himself what an utter baby she was. No doubt he would 
come back when the storm had blown over. He had simply 
fled from a difficult situation, and it wasn’t in Anthony’s heart 
to blame him. Beneath that cold critical exterior Richard was 
a man of abnormal sensibility. 

“ Qh, Daddy, don’t be angry! You're never angry with me. 
And I’ve told you I’m most frightfully sorry.” 

She went up to him fearlessly and kissed his forehead. She 
had nothing of Diana’s fiery defiant temper ; she was all sweet- 
ness and pliability. He returned the kiss—he felt he owed it 
to her for the intentional omission yesterday of his usual good- 
night embrace. 

“Well, next time you get into a scrape for goodness’ sake 
don’t go and tell Richard,” he advised, impulsively. ‘‘ When 
you were a little girl it was all right—I encouraged him to gain 
your confidence—I knew he’d always advise you wisely and 
well.” 

‘‘T didn’t want to tell him at all,” she confessed. “‘ But I 
felt I had to. You see, I mind so frightfully when Richard’s 
angry and disappointed with me—it makes me resolve not to 
do foolish wrong things any more. He hasn’t quite forgiven 
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me either—I did so hope he would before he went away.” Her 
blue eyes shone. 

“My dear, now you're grown-up there’s really no need to 
make him your father confessor any more. Come and tell me, 
or go to Lady Trewithy.” 

She shook her head. ‘“‘ But you’re both so soft with me. 
You can’t either of you hurt me like Richard can.” 

“Well, I can’t say I think he enjoys the réle. You see, it’s 
driven him away.” 

“Qh, he’s gone because he was bored. Fed up... 
Selma, regaining her cheerfulness. 

She was happier now that she felt her father had fully forgiven 
her, and it made her hope that before long Richard would forgive 
her too. It was too much to hope, however, that he would 
write ; she mustn’t expect that. He would just stay away a 
few weeks or months, and then suddenly walk in as if nothing 
had happened. 

The figure of Ernest Randall had become a little obscured 
by all the disturbance he had created. 

Selma went up to her room. She wondered what Richard’s 
perfect wife would be like—perhaps he would bring her back 
next time he came—he was fond of doing unexpected things. 
Would he love her very much—so much that he would always 
be gentle to her, and never caustic or critical? She rather 
envied that unknown woman who some day would see only the 
soft kindly side of Richard. Selma hoped that she would like 
Polmouth Place when she came to live there. That view of the 
sea between the trees, now blue, now silver, sometimes in winter 
a sullen tawny grey. And the sound of the sea at the Place on 
tranquil golden summer evenings, its crisp rhythmic rise and 
fall. . . . What would Richard’s wife think of these things ? 

It was queer, however, to think that Richard would some 
day live at the Place with astranger... . 


»” 


said 


IV 


It was always a pleasure to Selma to spend a few days with 
Lady Trewithy. She felt the relief, as women will, of purely 
feminine society. Except for Lady Trewithy all her intimates 
were men. Her father and Richard comprised her little home- 
world ; they both loved her, but her anxiety to please them 
often defeated its own ends. And whatever may be said to the 
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contrary, women are always more perfectly at ease with other 
women ;_ the mask—however slight—is discarded; there is 
less reaction. Opinions can be voiced more fearlessly and freely. 
There may be less confidence between women, there is certainly 
more ease and honesty. 

Never had Selma felt the yoke of masculine authority press 
so heavily upon her slender shoulders as it did now. She knew 
she had astonished, dismayed, and shocked these two men by a 
foolish clandestine love-affair that had scarcely given her any 
pleasure at all. But she felt they needn’t have been quite so 
harsh and hard. Surely another woman would have looked 
at it differently, and shown herself more tolerant. 

Selma kissed her father good-bye and got into the car. 

“ Darling Daddy, I hope you won’t be too lonely,’’ she said 
brightly. 

He didn’t smile; the persistent melancholy of his face was 
accentuated rather than diminished, as he listened to these 
eagerly affectionate words. He had the feeling that he had 
mismanaged the whole affair, that he ought to have entreated 
Richard to remain. 

“ Lucy will be delighted to have you,” he said. 

The car sped towards the South Lodge. The prospect of 
the change was a relief to Selma, it was very dear of her father 
to have thought of it. Of course she knew the primary object 
of this visit was to make it practically impossible for her to see 
Emest Randall: She didn’t mind that—she wasn’t very anxious 
to see him—at least not yet. Her thoughts were in such con- 
fusion owing to the rapidity of events at home that she couldn’t 
discern quite clearly her own feelings on the subject of Randall. 
She hadn’t had time to miss him, nor to feel that kind of hypnotic 
attraction which had drawn her over and over again to those 
secret assignations. Looking back she had never felt very 
eager to go; it was the thought of Ernest waiting there that 
drew her almost against her will. She felt his power, was 
alternately attracted and repelled by it. 

If only Lady Trewithy had been younger—a girl just a little 
older than herself! That would have made things still more 
delightful. But she was a parent, and there was a subtle free- 
masonry between parents, as Selma had long perceived. They 
were ranged solidly on the side of law and order and authority. 
Then she comforted herself with the remembrance of her indul- 
gent attitude towards Malise. Lady Trewithy adored her only 
son ; it was said that she “‘spoilt’’ him. Malise returned her 
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love abundantly, but always humorously; he was not senti- — 
mental, and he hated speaking of his feelings. They criticised 
each other freely, and both seemed to enjoy the process. 

“ Dear Selma—how nice to have you,” said Lady Trewithy, 
kissing her. 

“It’s frightfully good of you, darling Aunt Lucy, to harbour 
the black sheep!” beg 

Selma’s blue eyes were bright as stars. Too bright... 
such enthusiastic, excited eyes. She looked extremely pretty 
in a new dress of softest white muslin, and a big shady hat 
adorned with daisies. But her face had the look of one who has 
been rather suddenly and roughly awakened. It had lost 
something of its childishness. The episode must have passed 
tempestuously across her tranquil uneventful days, like a summer 
storm. 

They sat down in the long cool drawing-room with its view 
of the sea from three great windows. 

“ Now tell me all about it,” said Lady Trewithy. “Do 
you want to marry this man, Selma dear?” 

“JT don’t know. Once I thought I did, but afterwards I 
seemed to change. And now I’m not sure of anything. I feel 
so bruised and battered all over by the things I’ve had said 
to me. Especially by Richard.” 

“He’s a prig. I never saw a young man so self-righteous 
and pragmatic | ”’ 

This was really rather comforting. For after all it was 
Richard who had done most of the battering. 

“He was so dreadfully disappointed in me,” said Selma, 
reflectively. ‘‘ I’ve never been in such a row before.” © 

. “ My dear, it will do him a world of good! He’s interfered 
with you far too much.” 

Lady Trewithy might range herself solidly on Anthony’s 
side in the matter, but obviously she held no brief for Richard 
Cobbold. She considered that he had always trespassed too far 
upon the slender authority bestowed on him by Anthony. Not 
that she didn’t blame Selma, and presently she meant to tell 
her so, but she disliked the kind of sway Richard was permitted 
to wield over the girl; it seemed to her unnatural to put so 
much power into the hands of so young a man. 

“It hurt though,” confessed Selma. ‘‘I’ve always hated 
him to be angry with me.” 

“Qh, Selma, I wish I could hold up a mirror to your heart. 
I think you’d be surprised at the things it would reveal.”’ 
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“What things? ’” Selma stirred uncomfortably. ‘‘ Be my 
mirror and tell me,” she added in a lighter tone. But her face 
whitened ; she dreaded the truth ; she was still raw with shame 
and wounded pride. 

“You’d see, I think, that you didn’t care in the least for 
Mr. Randall. You fancied yourself in love with him just as a 
very young girl will fancy herself in love with a famous man, 
a popular actor, a well-known preacher. And then you were 
flattered by his preference for you—you arranged to meet him— 
it was ail rather an adventure. But you were always a little 
ashamed, and so you saw him secretly. And then perhaps you 
discovered he was in earnest, and that frightened you—you made 
the confession. But all the time # 

“All the time. ..?”’ Her heart sank. Lady Trewithy had 
stated the facts of the case with such a peculiar and discerning 
accuracy that she almost dreaded the sequel. 

“Tt was your cousin who really counted.” 

“Who—Richard ?’’ she said, startled. 

“Yes. The man your father’s always wanted you to marry, 
Not only for worldly reasons, but because personally he likes 
him so much.” 

“But I’m not—I never could be—in the least in love with 
Richard. And he could never like me at all. You see, he knows 
all my faults much better than anyone ! ”’ 

““ Have you ever thought what your life would be like without 
him, supposing you never saw him in this friendly, intimate 
wa ? ”? 





“Oh, I should always have Richard, no matter where I was. 
I should see him often—often !”’ 

“No,mydear. Ithinkif you married Mr. Randall you would 
never see much of Richard again.” 

Selma paused to consider this statement, uttered with such 
profound conviction. Then she roused herself and exclaimed 
with energy: ‘‘He’d always come—I’m sure he would. Of 
course he doesn’t care about Ernest, but he’d never let that 
stand in his way. His anger never lasts long, and it won’t 
this time.” 

“It wouldn’t be on account of his anger.” 

“You mean he’d hate Mr. Randall too much ? ” 

She lifted wide, innocent blue eyes. It was obvious that she 
had never suspected Richard’s love for herself, never dreamed 
of the rage of jealousy and frustrated passion that had made him 
flee from the Place, leaving her to her fate. Lady Trewithy had 
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sometimes feared that Selma would step into that marriage with 
Richard while still too young, inexperienced, and untried to 
realise all that it entailed. And she had feared too that she 
might encounter disaster. Now it seemed as if disaster of a 
totally different nature threatened her. 

“I don’t think you’d ever get them to like or even tolerate 
each other.”’ 

“But, Aunt Lucy—Richard’s almost like my brother—a 
strict elder brother—he’d be sure to come and see me wherever 
Iwas. And I should want him to admire my new home and all 
that. It would be such fun to have Richard to dine in my own 
house. To feel that whatever I said or did he wouldn’t 
dare to scold me!’’ Her eyes shone. She was enjoying in 
anticipation this triumph over Richard, this childish gesture 
of independence. 

Lady Trewithy had often passed Penreath vicarage which 
stood upon the bleak summit of the hill amid a few distorted 
wind-bitten trees that afforded it but little protection from the 
fierce onslaught of the south-westerly gales. A narrow, oblong 
house of grey stone, austere, unbeautiful. She could picture 
the rooms as small, low, unspacious, confined. And she couldn’t 
imagine her lovely little Selma in such a setting as that. Women 
did wonderful, tragic things for love, she reflected, but they 
must make quite sure that the love that demanded and accepted 
such sacrifice was genuine and authentic and not the mere mirage 
of a dream. 

“T hope, my dear, you’ve done nothing rash. You haven’t 
promised to marry Mr. Randall ? ” 

“Not in so many words. But I’m sure he thought—until 
that last time—that I meant to. I was angry when he kissed 
me—lI told him I should never see him again. Perhaps he doesn’t 
believe it.” 

“It was very wrong and unscrupulous of him to take 
advantage of your youth and inexperience,” said Lady Trewithy 
warmly. 

“T thought at first it would be such fun to have a house of 
my own and servants, and perhaps a baby,” said Selma, her face 
brimming over with smiles. 

““ My dear, you are far too much of a baby yourself to think 
of such responsibilities as yet ! ”’ 

“ But it’s because I’m young I should so enjoy playing with 
a baby. I still make frocks for my old dolls! ” 

Lady Trewithy laughed. But inwardly she thought : 
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“‘ Tf only Malise could see her now he wouldn’t be able to help 
falling in love with her.” 

She wanted her son to marry. He was twenty-four years 
old, and had so far shown no disposition to settle down. Indeed 
he was hopeless, often assuring her that he fell in love about 
once a week. Still, she felt he had only to see Selma. These 
two with their youth and beauty and charm would make an 
ideal couple. Selma would certainly become a Catholic. Anthony 
would perhaps dislike that—he was always nervous of her 
influencing his little girl—but he had had a sound fright yesterday 
and would surely be thankful to see his daughter suitably 
established with a man of her own world who was able to give 
her all and more even of those things to which she had always 
been accustomed. And personally she knew that he liked Malise 
very much, although not, of course, as muchas he liked Richard. 

If she could only keep Selma at the Castle until her son’s 
return! And then if she would only look just as she did 
to-day.... 


CHAPTER IV 


SWEET PEAS 
I 


Lapy TREWITHY’s hopes were renewed when she received a 
letter from Anthony, informing her that his business in London 
proved more lengthy than he had imagined and that he could 
not return to the Place for another fortnight. Would it be too 
much to ask her to keep Selma at the Castle a little longer ? 
If so he would make arrangements for her to join him in London. . 

Lady Trewithy was delighted, the more so because Malise 
had telegraphed to say he had arrived at Gibraltar on his way 
home and would be with her in a few days. 

She wrote to Anthony, telling him how matters stood. It 
was always better to be frank and open with him. “ Malise 
is coming, and it will make it much more amusing for Selma, 
and for him too. I am always so afraid he will find it dull here. 
They can play tennis together. Selma wants distraction—that 
has really been at the bottom of all the mischief. Mr. Randall 
has given no sign of existence—I saw in the paper he had been 
preaching a course of evening sermons at Exeter.” 

Anthony’s fright about Randall had rather lessened his 
apprehensions concerning Malise. It wasn’t likely either that 
Selma would imagine herself in love with another man in less 
than a fortnight! Besides, Lucy had been very kind in coming 
to the rescue so wisely and competently ; it would hardly be 
courteous to insist upon removing Selma just because Malise 
was returning home. Some risks had to be taken. The chief 
point had been gained—she had been completely banished from 
the undesirable orbit of Mr. Randall. 

Thus the fates were kind, and Lady Trewithy saw with 
satisfaction that all the pieces were appropriately set for the 
forthcoming game. Selma was looking her loveliest. Emest 
Randall was well out of the picture. Malise’s arrival would 
set the pawns in motion. 

That first rash intrusion of love into Selma’s life had added 
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to her beauty, maturing her, and giving her a new grace of 
assurance. The July weather was perfect; the fields were a 
wonder of harvest gold, ripe for the sickle. The sea was a silken 
blue lake under a sapphire sky. The world seemed to be awaiting 
with eager expectancy the coming of the fairy prince. 

Selma thought a good deal about Malise ; it was impossible to 
avoid doing so, considering that he formed the staple subject 
of his mother’s conversation. 

““T do hope he’ll like me,”’ she thought, “and that it won’t 
bore him to find me here. He always used to tease me and call 
me Selly.” Somehow she felt a little afraid of him. It would » 
have been much nicer to receive him at the Place, she would have 
ors doing the honours of her own home, she never felt shy 
there. 

“T hope Aunt Lucy won’t tell him about Ernest,” was 
another disquieting thought. ‘‘I should hate him to know.” 

As the episode receded a little, she felt it had left only upon 
her consciousness a blur of shame. She was quite sure now that 
she didn’t like Ernest, and she hoped he was giving up thinking 
of her. But he was still a menacing figure in the background, 
someone who might re-appear unawares and force her to marry 
him. She could still feel in retrospect that formidable power 
that had for a brief period so enslaved her. 

Lady Trewithy was, however, equally alive to the necessity 
of keeping all knowledge of that deplorable episode from her 
son. Not that he would have been in the least shocked ; prob- 
ably too it would have stimulated his growing interest in her, 
but he would certainly have chaffed her unmercifully about it. 
Flirtation was, to him, the salt of life, and he would never have 
expected her to have remained perfectly immune from it. 

; He arrived one evening, a spare, active, well-knit figure, not 
above middle height, but broad-shouldered and strong. His 
jet-black hair was smooth and sleek ; he had dark blue eyes, and 
a skin deeply tanned by Eastern suns. He had a gay assured 
manner and his sudden smile was enchanting. But his swarthi- 
ness gave him a foreign almost gipsyish look, there was a sug- 
gestion, too, of something both exotic and wild, that made him 
seem a little out of place in this quiet Cornish world. It was 
difficult to believe that he actually belonged to it. 

Selma met him gravely. His manner, simple and boyish, 
quickly put her at her ease. He was six years her senior, but 
he seemed much nearer her own age than did Richard, to say 
nothing of Emest Randall, He was very good-looking, and 
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beauty in man or woman always made its immediate appeal to 
her. She had sometimes regretted Ernest’s conspicuous lack 
of it, although there had been moments when she had secretly 
admitted that his very ugliness held a subtle attraction. _ 

She was glad Malise had come. Secretly she had missed 
Ernest—the flavour of excitement he had given to her life, the 
strange, new emotions he had evoked. Yes, it had all been a 
little flat without him, and without the breathless hazard of those 
stolen meetings. Once or twice lately, when she had motored 
into Polmouth with Lady Trewithy, she had scanned the narrow 
irregular streets eagerly for that great, awkward, loose-jointed 
figure. How wonderful to have a glimpse of him! Just to 
assure herself that she didn’t care for him in the very, very least ! 
Then his memorised face, ugly, narrow, fanatical, powerful, as 
she had seen it first in the pulpit, would rise up before her. She 
was listening again to that fiery eloquence that made the rustic 
congregation—deprived of its weekly slumber—stir uneasily 
in its pews! And then the feeling of triumph when she realised 
that this man whom the women of Polmouth and Penreath were 
said to be “ mad about” had chosen her from among them all 
to love! No wonder that her pretty inexperienced head had 
been turned, that it had needed all Richard’s harsh criticism 
to screw it back into its proper place. 

Selma had learnt one useful lesson from the episode, and 
that was that no effort on her part was required to induce men 
to fall in love with her. There was nothing of the coquette in 
her ; she was simple and natural, and not as yet very wise, but 
when she saw Malise coming across the lawn to greet her she 
was conscious of a desire that he should like her. Not as in the 
old days as a little girl to tease. They were equals. 

She read astonishment in his eyes, in the lines of his expres- 
sive sensitive face. Admiration, too, for wasn’t he looking at 
her with something of the same expression she had seen in 
Emest’s eyes when they first met? Thus she encountered 
Malise with an agreeable sense of experience. She had learnt 
the first steps even if they had proved rather thorny. But she 
assured herself that it was Malise’s friendship she wanted, not 
his love. Hadn’t Richard urged her not to think of love and 
marriage for the present? He was invariably right, sane and 
WISEs els 

“Well, Selma, how are you? I’d no idea I was going to 
meet anyone so grown-up. I do believe that you're taller than 
Tam now. Is your father at home, and do you think he’d give 
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me a day’s fishing ? He always used to. That cousin of yours 
caught me keeping an undersized one oncé. There was a shine 
Ican tell you!’ His dark eyes gleamed with amusement. 

“Of course Daddy’ll give you as many days as you like. 
He’s in London now, but he’s coming back quite soon. Richard | 
sn’t at the Place, so you needn’t be afraid of meeting him. Was 
he very fierce that day he caught you? ”’ 

“By Jove he was! I'd visions of finding myself in quod. 
I’m so glad he isn’t there—he made me feel quite nervous. He 
used to bully you a bit too, didn’t he ? ”’ 

Selma was scrupulously loyal. “Not a bit more than I 
deserved. There was no one else to tell me what a horrid little 
wretch I was.” 

Lady Trewithy sat between them on the lawn, listening to 
their chatter with an almost somnolent expression of satisfaction 
on her fine-drawn face. This was what she had been waiting 
for: to see, them together, to feel they were making friends. 

The tea-tables were set out beneath branching cedars. The 
place was green as only an English garden can be green. Fear off 
a flicker of blue light revealed the sea. 

“This is absolutely top-hole,”’ said Malise, leaning back in 

his basket chair and smiling at Selma. 
_ She was certainly very pretty, he decided. One of the 
prettiest people he’d ever seen; his mother hadn’t exaggerated 
her charms. He had always told himself he preferred bright, 
honey-coloured hair, yet hers, brown as a moth’s wing, was 
decidedly adorable. It must be a couple of years since he’d seen 
her—she had seemed like a child then—he could remember 
chasing her round the garden, and catching her too. But she 
had eluded him in the end and climbed a tree to escape him with 
all the agility of a cat. 

“Ts the tennis-court marked out ?’’ he asked, turning to his 
mother. 

“ Of course it is. And there’s anew net. And heaps of new 
balls.’’ 

“Selma and I can have a knock-up after tea. Been playing 
much ? ” 

“Yes, a lot with Richard. He’s been coaching me. He said 

my forehand drives were so weak! ”’ 
“T don’t think he can have changed much since the day he 
turned me down over that trout,” remarked Malise, laughing. 

Selma smiled. If he could only have heard Richard rating 
her little more than a fortnight ago! Youth called to youth, 
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Malise would have been on her side, openly, avowedly. Prob- 
ably he would have told her they were all making a rotten fuss. 

‘“‘He’s a good coach, though,” she said, determined to be 
loyal. At the time she had enjoyed the lessons, had worked 
hard to improve her game, and incidentally to please Richard. 
It was nice to hear even his mitigated praise, such as when he 
said: ‘“‘That’s better. Not half so bad! I shouldn’t wonder 
if you made a ,airly decent player in time if you’ve the sense to 
persevere.” 

No wonder the ardent appreciation, the eager flattery, of 
Emest Randall had possessed for her an entrancing sweetness. 
She was so accustomed to Richard’s unsparing criticism, his 
open disdain and frequent disapproval, that she appreciated the 
change to honeyed phrases as if they had fallen upon starved ears. 
Randall had taught her that one man at any rate regarded her as 
beautiful and perfect, and she had swallowed the lesson eagerly. 
She wasn’t all faults. And here in Malise she thought she had 
found a friend who wouldn’t care if she had faults or not, might 
even like her better because of them, and would only ask of her 
that she should be a good pal. 

Later the two white-clad figures vanished in the direction of 
the tennis-courts that were on the other side of the house, out of 
sight of the lawn where Lady Trewithy had dispensed tea. She 
watched them going off together, swinging their racquets, their 
faces turned to each other. They were going to be friends. 
She heard the sound of the bouncing balls, the laughter, the 
voices calling the score. Youth had come to the Castle, 
awakening it. Malise and Selma. . 


II 


A shadow fell across the lawn, and looking up from her work 
Lady Trewithy saw to her consternation Ernest Randall walking 
towards her in the wake of a footman. Her first sensation was 
indubitably less of displeasure than of alarm. What on earth 
had the man come for? Probably he had ascertained that 
Selma was staying with her, and was determined to seek her 
out. He could have no pride, for Lady Trewithy had read the 
angry letter Anthony had written to him. 

In any case the visit could hardly have been more in- 
opportune. She only hoped to get him safely away before the 
game was ended, His presence would undoubtedly arouse 
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Malise’s curiosity, even amusement, if by any chance he con- 
nected it with Selma. 

She greeted him with a marked coldness. 

““ Miss Cobbold is staying here, isn’t she ? ”’ he said. 

“Yes.’’ She conquered a hospitable instinct, thinking : ‘“ I 
won't offer the man tea—he’ll never go away if I do.” 

“TI want to see her. I’ve come to see her.” 

“ Not here—not under my roof. If you wish to see her again, 
you must obtain her father’s permission. And believe me, Mr. 
Randall, I’m in her confidence, and I know she doesn’t wish to 
see you.” 

“You won’t get me to believe that,” he retorted sullenly. 

She forgave him his rudeness, because she knew that love 
has a queer effect upon some people, especially when it is unsuc- 
cessful. She had always thought it afforded an excellent test 
of good-breeding. 

“And you know as well as I do that I shall never get her 
father’s permission to see her. He and that cousin keep her 
almost like a prisoner. She is such an angel she gives in to them. 
But I can offer her something better than that. Love— 
freedom.” 

She glanced at him. Such a strange face with that coarse 
erect red hair, and the reddish-brown eyes set close together 
under beetling penthouse brows. Of course he was clever— 
with that forehead. And obstinate—with that mouth and chin. 
A touch of cruelty somewhere—perhaps in the thin line of the 
lips. She wasn’t sure if Selma wouldn’t have had an easier time 
with Richard Cobbold. 

“T must save her from this,” she thought, aware for the first 
time of the man’s queer uncouth attraction. Rough, but with 
something powerful and dominating and a little savage. 

“You know that I wish to marry Miss Cobbold. And she 
gave me to understand before all this happened that she was 
willing to marry me.” 

“Selma is a child. She’s playing tennis now with my son. 
She oughtn’t to think of marriage for years.” 

“‘She’ll be forced into a marriage with that self-righteous 
prig of a cousin if she doesn’t look out. He and her father 
have arranged it all between them. She won’t have any say 
in the matter at all unless she makes a bid for freedom. She’s 
so used to doing what she’s told.” 

“She will be a rich woman,” she reminded him, “and 
naturally her father wishes her to make a suitable marriage.”’ 
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His face darkened. ‘‘ Yes, he was good enough to tell me I 
was after her money.” ae tet 
‘Mr. Cobbold is a very old friend of mine. I’m in his 
confidence, too. And I can only urge you to give up this idea 
which will bring you nothing but unhappiness and humiliation. 
Selma will never be allowed to marry you, and I’m quite sure 
she’s got over any silly fancy she may have had. . . . I’m sorry, 
Mr. Randall, but I have an engagement, and I must really ask 
you to go away. Ican’t let you see her. She’s in my charge.” 

Randall roused himself. He had behaved madly, of course, 
and her cool commanding tone braced him like the sudden 
application of cold water. There was nothing to be done but 
to go away. She had already risen; and now he got up also, 
standing in front of her, gaunt, clumsy, but with something, 
too, that was almost majestic. 

Not a man who would take defeat easily. He would fight 
for Selma. Of his love for her there was no question. Lady 
Trewithy’s heart sank. Would Anthony—would Richard— 
would Malise or indeed any of them—prove strong enough to 
keep Selma from him ? 

“Tf I can’t have her I shall leave Penreath. I shall go to 
the colonies or to a foreign mission ! ”’ 

He stumbled across the lawn. The distant sound of Selma’s 
voice was borne to him upon the golden evening air. The 
matchless beauty of it! But he wouldn’t give in. Somehow 
or other he would contrive to meet her. He would circumvent 
them all. He didn’t care if her father refused to give her a single 
penny. 

He had no private means, was in debt, and his living was- 
worth little more than two hundred a year. The house was 
ill-furnished and uncomfortable, and lacking in all modern 
amenities. Yet it never occurred to him to wonder how he 
could possibly keep an expensive person like Selma on that 
inadequate sum ; he felt sure they would be very happy living 
quietly like two contented hermits in the little bleak vicarage 
at the top of Penreath hill, with its view of the sea and the 
shining harbour dotted with white and brown sails. Oh, he 
hadn't a doubt that he could make her happy! She was young 
and supple, such clay was easily moulded. . . . He would far 
rather not take a single penny from that surly purse-proud old 
man, her father. 

Then his thoughts reverted to Lady Trewithy, Selma’s one 
intimate woman friend, a Catholic born and bred! There was 
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danger in such intimacy. “‘She’s playing tennis now with my 
son.” So young Trewithy had come home, constituting a 
fresh and immediate danger. He saw the girl surrounded by 
subtle enemies on all sides, perils that were spiritual as well as 
temporal. Her father and Richard Cobbold. Lady Trewithy 
and her young sailor son... . 

Randall had a fighting spirit, and in that moment he assured 
himself that it was his heaven-sent mission to rescue Selma from 
open as well as from insidious foes. She was too ignorant to 
recognise danger when she saw it; she was so sweet in her 
eagerness to submit to all these intriguing people. Jealous, and 
feeling frustrated by his unsuccessful attempt to see her once 
more, Randall walked down the steep hill to Polmouth utterly 
undeterred from the adventure. He couldn’t believe that she 
didn’t care for him, didn’t wish to see him. He had read such 
frank young worship in her eyes! She had come to meet him 
so willingly, so eagerly. He had only to see her again to revive 
it all! 

Anthony, he considered, had behaved with the wisdom of 
the serpent. He had put a new toy into her hands to replace the 
dangerous one he had felt it his duty to remove. It was the 
way one treated a child to avert a burst of tears. Randall could 
still hear in imagination Selma’s voice and laughter from that 
hidden tennis-court. “‘She’s playing tennis with my son’’! 
Nothing broken-hearted or repining about her. She had accepted 
the new toy with delight. Malise had everything in the world to 
offer her. What malicious fate had sent him to Polmouth just 
at this critical juncture? A Catholic, too. Anthony wouldn’t 
like that ; his prejudices were well known. 

Randall had never seen young Trewithy, he was too much of a 
newcomer for that, but he had heard a good deal about him. 
Mrs. Lisney who knew everything about everyone and was a 
fairly harmless gossip had called him a “lamb.” So good- 
looking, not quite tall enough perhaps, but of fine physique, 
fearless, intrepid, adventurous, the best of sons, A devout 
Catholic, too—if it hadn’t been for that one would have expected 
something to happen when he came home. ‘‘ They really seem 
made for each other,” she had told Randall in all simplicity, 
for no gossip concerning him and Miss Cobbold had as yet reached 


her ears. ‘‘It would be a far nicer match for her than Mr. 
Richard Cobbold who always seems to me so cynical and 
sneering.” 


This conversation recurred to Randall now. But he would 
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never acknowledge himself beaten; he would smash his way 
through all opposition and rebuffs, ‘just as he would have torn 
a path through a hedge of thorns. A scratch or two—what did 
it matter? He didn’t care for bleeding hands or disfigured 
face, as long as he reached his objective. All through life he 
had fought for what he wanted. He meant to marry Selma, 
openly, if possible, clandestinely, if necessary. Of course she 
wasn’t of age, which made things very difficult. 

As he climbed Penreath hill he could see the Castle woods 
tipped with gold in the slanting rays of the sun. He seemed to 
hear the sound of a struck ball, then the voices, the laughter. 
Selma’s laugh—the music of it! Then a man’s deep tones. 
“Well played, Selma!’ And then, ‘‘ Sorry—bad luck.” 

But while she remained at the Castle he could surely con- 
trive a means of seeing her. Two sentinels were absent, her 
father and Richard Cobbold. There was still hope. He 
entered the wicket gate and went up the steep path to his front 
door. And he thought of the time when Selma would be there 
to run out and greet him. 


Ill 


When she was dressing for dinner that evening, Selma heard 
a light tap on her door, and Lady Trewithy came into the room. 

The girl was standing in front of a cheval glass wearing a 
pale dress of jade-coloured crépe. 

“‘ My dear, you look charming.” 

Selma turned a flushed and happy face towards her. Her 
eyes were shining ; she looked strangely alive and aware. 

“ Oh, I’m glad you like this dress. Richard did.” 

“You'll dazzle Malise,” said Lady Trewithy. 

Selma laughed, a happy care-free laugh. She had chosen 
the dress to wear that night because Richard had liked it, and 
she hoped it would also meet with Malise’s approval. 

Lady Trewithy sat down near the window. 

“My dear, while you were playing tennis I had a visitor.”’ 

Selma’s face grew suddenly pale and very stern. 

“Not Ernest Randall? ’’ she exclaimed. 

“Yes. He wanted to see you. I told him that as long as 
you were under my roof it was impossible.”’ 

Selma was no longer the happy girl playing in the garden 
with the friend of her childhood. She was a woman confronted 
with a difficult problem. ‘ 
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“What did he say?” 

“He seems to believe that you wish to marry him. Do 
you, Selma? Be frank with me.” 

“No—no ...!” 

“ May I write and tell him so?” 

“Tf you like. But is it really necessary ? ” 

Must she, with her own hands, thrust Randall into the outer 
darkness? He loved her, he needed her, and was she to con- 
thee him to that cold solitude? His love seemed to call 

er. 

“IT think it would be only kind. He must be made to under- 
stand there isn’t the slightest hope for him.” 

Selma whitened. 

“Tt’ll hurt him so. He even talked of giving up his living, 
of going as a missionary. And-he’s ambitious—he knows he 
can preach—I’m sure he'll get on.”’ 

“ T don’t like him,” said Lady Trewithy abruptly, ‘‘and what’s 
more I don’t believe you do.” 

“T’m not sure. . . .” 

“You simply want to show us all how independent you are. 
His was your very first proposal, wasn’t it? Selma—darling— 
you're sucha child. Wait. But for the present send him away 
—tell him you don’t wish to see him.”’ 

“But I do—sometimes.’’ Selma acknowledged, with an 
honesty she found quite painful. 

Lady Trewithy’s heart sank. She wanted to snatch her 
from the fanatical clergyman. 

“T don’t want to spoil his career,’’ continued Selma. 

““My dear, you mustn’t forget that he’s nearly twenty years 
older than you are. Nothing you could do can affect his career. 
This talk of going as a missionary is only a silly threat.’’ 

““No—he means what he says. Oh, why must one be pun- 
ished so for a little thoughtlessness ? ”” ; 

Lady Trewithy glimpsed the stern conflict that was shaking 
Selma’s young life. 

‘“‘1’m very sorry for you,” she said, ‘‘ but you mustn’t take 
it too much to heart. He must see that you’re a very young 
and untried inexperienced girl. He must take all the blame 
and bear the consequences. He can’t possibly blame 

ou.” 
Dyce But—don’t yousee ?—I blame myself. And I’m happy and 
enjoying myself while he’s miserable.” 

“Oh, men get over these things,’’ said Lady Trewithy, 
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briskly. ‘‘ And besides you’ve got your father to consider. 
It would break his heart if you made this improvident 
marriage.” 

“As if I cared about his being poor.’’ Selma tossed her 
head with the disdain of one who has never had to cope with the 
least financial problem. ‘‘ He’s had a hard life, he told me 
about it once. There were a lot of them, and his mother was 
left a widow with hardly any money. He said she worked her 
fingers to the bone to support them all. I don’t think he was 
happy as a child. He hardly had any play, and there wasn’t 
always enough to eat.” 

Lady Trewithy could picture that early life perhaps even 
more clearly than was possible to Selma. For since her inter- 
view with Randall she had recognised his rough force, his un- 
questionable power, a something that did mark him out from 
other men. Probably he would make his way in the world, for 
he had brains, ambition, singleness of purpose. With Selma 
as his wife his success would perhaps be assured. Lady Trewithy 
had come little into contact with English clergymen, and cer- 
tainly she had never met one of Emest’s type before. Those she 
had known were polished, courtly persons of the higher ecclesi- 
astical ranks—the kind who stayed with smart and often titled 
wives in pleasant country houses. But Randall was made of 
different stuff from these. He didn’t seem to be “ quite— 
quite,”’ as she would have expressed it, but he was clever, and 
that queer clumsy strength was not unattractive. His tough 
red hair, burning deep-set eyes, and Savonarolesque harshness 
of feature seemed to indicate a man of power and temperament. 
It grieved her, however, to think that his most burning and fiery 
eloquence was directed against the Church to which she belonged. 
Something to do with a private grievance connected with his 
only sister, so she had been told, but it affected her nevertheless. 
Selma in that environment would be lost to her for ever. 

“Perhaps I’d better write,’”’ said Selma suddenly. 

“No, dear—not while you're here. /I’m sorry, but I promised 
your father there shouldn’t be any communication.” 

Selma didn’t rebel. She was secretly thankful that the thing 
she so dreaded doing was forbidden. ‘I’m a rotten little 
coward. Richard was right,’’ she thought disconsolately. 

At dinner that night she was very silent. Malise wondered 
what was the matter with her. Perhaps it was that green dress 
that made her pallor so conspicuous. He wasn’t sure that he 
liked her in green. . 


“ 
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The summer days flew past, light-winged. Anthony’s 
business detained him in London, and Selma’s letters from the 
Castle were as re-assuring to an anxious parent as Lady Tre- 
withy’s reports. There was really no particular need for him 
to return home. 

Selma disliked Sundays at the Castle. She wanted ardently 
to accompany her hostess to Mass in Polmouth, but this she was 
never permitted tu do. Lady Trewithy’s pact with Anthony 
was very clear on this point. He didn’t want Selma to come 
into close contact with Catholicism when she was just at such 
a profoundly impressionable age. Not even as an antidote 
to the Rev. Erest Randall, for the cure was almost more 
distasteful to him than the disease. 

Selma found herself deposited at the door of the parish 
church that first Sunday after Malise’s return, while he and his 
mother went on to hear Mass. She glanced wistfully at the 
departing car, and wished she could have accompanied them. 
But her father had uttered a word of warning to her on the sub- 
ject, and she was aware of a new feeling of dutifulness towards 
him. 

“IT think she’d have liked to come with us, Mums,” said 
Malise a trifle regretfully. “‘ Why didn’t you ask her ? ” i$: 

“Her father doesn’t wish it.”’ 

“‘ She must have a jolly thin time at the Place with those two 
men always jawing her,” said Malise. “I wonder she stands 
it from Richard Cobbold, anyhow. It seems to me he takes 
too much upon himself. I hope some day she’ll give him the 
bird |” 

“She’s very young, and she needs a certain amount of 
looking after. Do you think her very pretty, Malise ? ”’ 

“Very pretty indeed. But as you say she’s very young—a 
child in some ways. Mums, I want you to ask Mercy Fenner and 
her mother down here. You know I met them in Cairo.” 

“‘T’'ll write to Lady Paignton. When would you like them 
to come ?” 

“Very soon. Perhaps this week. I think Selma and Mercy 
would get on awfully well together.” 

Casting her mind back, Lady Trewithy could remember that 
his letters about Mercy had been frankly enthusiastic. But 
nothing had come of it, and she had believed he had escaped 
heart-free from the situation. The Paigntons were an old 
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Catholic family, not rich, but they had only two children, a 
son and a daughter. 

Of course it would be a most suitable marriage for Malise 
to make. Nevertheless she felt a little disappointed when he 
revealed his eagerness that they should be invited to stay at 
the Castle. It showed her that he had never seriously thought 
of Selma as a possible wife. He had enjoyed her companionship, 
had found her a splendid untiring comrade, always ready to do 
whatever his fancy suggested. Tennis, boating, or lazing under 
the trees when the sun was at its hottest. She had so hoped 
when seeing them depart together on some expedition that 
the affair was making progress. 

And lately there had come a little change in Selma’s manner 
to Malise. She was just as simple as ever, but there was a 
more evident desire to please, to win his good opinion. She 
never spoke of Ernest Randall, it was as if she had sponged that 
episode from her memory. She was perfectly happy. Would 
the coming of Mercy Fenner damage that happiness ? 

“Of course if she does care at all about him and he gets 
engaged to Mercy it’ll fling her back upon Randall,” Lady 
Trewithy reflected uncomfortably. 

She was glad she had never hinted at anything of her own 
hopes to Selma. She had left everything to Malise, and now 
he was going to fail her. 

All the ensuing week the Castle was full of visitors. Fashion- 
able mammas brought their pretty slender daughters, and 
Malise was friendly to them all, but he never neglected Selma, 
in fact the presence of other people seemed to emphasise the 
intimacy that existed between them as between two people 
who had known each other from childhood. It was only on Sun- 
days that Selma felt a little shunted and out of it. Nearly all 
these people were Catholics and accompanied Lady Trewithy 
and her son to Mass. She was like a little pariah, and the 
thought was a wounding one. She wished her father hadn’t 
forbidden her to go to Mass. It couldn’t possibly have hurt her, 
probably she wouldn’t have understood a single word. Every 
Sunday, too, she was divided between hope and fear lest Ernest 
should mount the pulpit of Polmouth Church. Definitely now 
she had begun to put him from her thoughts, it was only very 
rarely that he tempestuously invaded them. She was aware that 
slowly, slowly, another image was taking his place in her mind. 
A dark face, deeply browned, flashing dark blue eyes, young 
quick, responsive. She saw in Lady Trewithy’s tenderness a 
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sign that such a marriage for her only son wouldn’t be distasteful 
to her. Malise alone gave her no clue as to his feeling for her. 
He was charming, like a very kind elder brother, with just a 
hint perhaps of a deeper admiration than brothers generally 
bestow upon their sisters. But not a word to suggest that he 
loved her. She began to think how wonderful it would be to 
be loved by Malise. 

One day he said at luncheon: “I’ve ordered the car—I 
think I shall run over to Felstow myself to meet Lady Paignton 
and her daughter. It’ll save them waiting there, and the train’s 
always so crowded now.”’ 

“TI could send the car if you liked,” said Lady Trewithy. 

““No—I’d rather go myself,’’ answered Malise. 

It was never his habit to meet their numerous guests at the 
station. That was perhaps why the little conversation made 
a peculiar and not very agreeable impression upon Selma. These 
people must possess in his eyes a quite extraordinary importance. 
His next words seemed to confirm this conviction. 

“Which room is Mercy to have, Mums? ” 

“The blue one ; next to her mother.” 

“‘T hope some flowers have been put there? I’d like her to 
have heaps and heaps of sweet peas. They’re her favourite 
flower.” 

~“T'll see about it,” said Lady Trewithy smiling. She was 
determined not to disclose her lack of sympathy with his ardour. 

“‘ Perhaps Selma’ll be an angel and pick a few,” he said. 

They were alone, for a party of guests had dispersed in the 
morning, and only Lady Paignton and her daughter were expected 
that day. Others were, however, due to arrive on the following 
Monday. 

“ Of course I will,’’ acquiesced Selma. 

“Mercy Fenner’s a great friend of mine,” he explained. 
““She’s a ripping good sort, and one of the prettiest girls you 
ever saw. I’m sure you'll get on well together—you'll be certain 
to like her.” 

His tone was enthusiastic, and gave Selma her first ieee 
of approaching danger. She didn’t feel at all so convincec 
that she was going to like this unknown, peerless Mercy. Normally 
she was a little afraid of other girls; they always seemed to 
possess so much more assurance and social courage than she 
did herself. Sometimes she felt young and unformed in their 
presence. ‘ 

She made a mental picture of Mercy, beautiful, aloof, a little 
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proud. She didn’t want in the least to go and gather sweet 
peas for her in the hot afternoon sun. 

Malise was restless and irritable because the car was rather 
late in coming round. He spoke sharply to the chauffeur, 
rebuking him for unpunctuality. The man made some excuse, 
but Malise didn’t seem to listen. He turned to his mother and 
said petulantly : 

‘““They’re all absolutely out of hand. But he’ll never hear 
the last of it if I don’t get to the junction in time!” 

He got in, gripped the wheel, and drove down the avenue 
at breakneck speed. 

‘Dear Malise—I wish he wouldn’t be so reckless—there’s 
really lots of time and these trains are seldom in to the minute,” 
said Lady Trewithy, in a distressed tone. 

‘Do you know these friends of his? ’’ Selma ventured to 
inquire. 

‘No, I’ve never seen them. It’s the first time they’ve been 
here. Malise tells me the girl is charming and so pretty.” 

‘Will they stay here long?” 

“‘ About a week I think.” 

‘“‘T must go and get the sweet peas,” said Selma, in a with- 
drawn tone. 

As she went into the garden, basket in hand, her thoughts 
were full of Malise. During the last fortnight she had made 
up her mind that some day he would ask her to be his wife. His 
mother had smiled upon their friendship, encouraging them to 
see a great deal of each other. And although Selma assured 
herself that she wasn’t really in love with him—he had never 
made her heart beat with that sickening rapidity which the mere 
prospect of encountering Ernest had done—she had come to 
the conclusion that she would be very, very happy here with 
him and Lady Trewithy. It was all simple and familiar, with 
nothing to explore, no sort of adventure. It would indeed be 
a perfect and very happy solution of her problem. She would 
be safe and sheltered, knowing that they would always be kind 
to aes and love her. Lady Trewithy was already like a mother 
to her. 

But now for the first time she felt a little insidious presenti- 
ment of coming calamity. She had never seen Malise in this 
mood before, fussy, tempersome, inclined to be irritable with 
everyone. He had sworn under his breath at the chauffeur 
for being late. And he had driven away at a speed which 
suggested he was in a passion. Something had, happened to 
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upset or thwart him. From living so much with men she was 
aware that the trivial annoyance that evoked their anger was 
often only the final contributory thing; the anger had been 
there, ready to blaze forth at the slightest provocation. 

“ Perhaps he’s in love with her,”’ she thought. 

All of a sudden she wished herself back at the Place. Things 
wouldn’t hurt so much there. She felt as if she couldn’t stay 
here and look on at Malise’s courtship of another woman. He 
seemed in a sense to belong to her; they had so many childish 
memories in common. Perhaps now he would take no notice 
of her at all. 

She filled a bowl with the sweet peas and put it in the blue 
room. It was a very charming room—one of the prettiest in 
the house—with a view across the park to the sea. Only very 
special guests were ever put there. Lady Trewithy must have 
known that her son wished Lady Mercy to be handsomely 
housed during her stay at the Castle. 


CHAPTER V 


AN AFFAIR OF PIQUE 
I 


SELMA saw Mercy Fenner at tea-time when the evil moment 
could no longer be postponed. She had remained in her room 
purposely all the afternoon, but now she felt she would be 
missed, and that her absence might inspire comment. She 
therefore dressed herself with great care in a perfectly new blue 
frock and descended to the garden. 

Lady Trewithy and Malise were sitting under the cedars 
with their guests. 

They couldn’t have seen the Castle under more favourable 
conditions, Selma thought, for the August evening was brilliantly 
fair and the soft breeze from the sea tempered its glowing heat. 
No doubt it would produce an excellent impression upon the 
girl. 

Mercy was extremely pretty and graceful, tall and slender 
and long-limbed with quantities of soft golden hair and very 
clear blue eyes. She was extraordinarily fair and made a great 
contrast to the darkness of Malise. 

" Lady Trewithy introduced Selma to Lady Paignton and 
ercy. 

“Selma dear, Lady Paignton and Lady Mercy Fenner,” 
she said. 

Malise watched the two girls as they shook hands. Of course 
they would like each other; he wanted them to be friends, 
even after . . . Selma wasn’t to go quite out of his life; she 
would be a charming friend for his wife to have. Besides, they 
would be such near neighbours—permanently so if that old stick 
Cobbold got his way and made Selma marry her cousin. That 
thought was still rather distasteful to him, for since the episode 
of the trout he had always disliked Richard. However, the 
marriage would have one great advantage—it would keep Selma 
at the Place. ‘ 

After tea they strolled about the garden, Lady Trewithy 
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and Malise going on ahead with Lady Paignton, while the two 
girls followed. 

" <i age down here, don’t you?” Mercy asked. 

es. 

“ Like it 2.” 

“ Oh yes, it’s my home.” 

“You've known the Trewithys ages, I suppose ? ” 

“Yes. All my life. My mother and Lady Trewithy were 
great friends.” 

* as not a Catholic, are you? ”’ 

oe 0.” 

Mercy regarded her frankly. Selma was very pretty, she 
decided, and had a charming face, delicate and sensitive. 

“You know Malise very well ? ’”’ she asked. 

“Well, I’ve known him all my life, of course, but we hadn’t 
seen much of each other these last years, until now. He was often 
away and I was at school.” : 

“When he marries he ought to give up the Navy. I think 
it’s silly to work when you needn’t. Besides, he’s got all this 
property, he ought to look after it.” 

“‘ But he loves his profession,” said Selma. 

She couldn’t bear to think of Malise being forced to give up 
the Navy. He would be so homesick for his old adventurous 
restless life. It would be like putting something wild and 
young into a cage. 

Lady Mercy looked at her sharply, but she read nothing but 
simplicity in that guilelessface. She wondered if this girl counted 
for much in Malise’s life. He had spoken of her with considerable 
affection, as an old and dear friend, almost a sister, with whom 
he had played as a child. There were six years between them, 
so she had always seemed like a child to him. That made her 
two years younger than Mercy. But Mercy at twenty had seen 
a good deal of the world, she was considerably older than Selma 
and had far more experience of life. She was fully aware that 
Malise wished to marry her; he had said something to her 
mother, and they had been invited to the Castle for a definite 
purpose. Probably before they left the engagement would be 
arranged, And then in the autumn they would be married. 
There was nothing to wait for. They had not seen each other 
for six months, and this interval had veen regarded by them 
both as a time of probation. Love sad sprung up so quickly 
between them that it was considered only prudent they should 
wait six months before deciding upon marriage, and then if they 
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were still of the same mind no opposition would be forthcoming 
from any quarter. 

Well, they had met again to-day, and Mercy was still very 
much of the same mind, and Malise had given her to understand 
that he hadn’t changed. So far he had said nothing to his 
mother, but he was sure she must guess what was in his heart. 
He was so afraid that something might happen, he didn’t want 
her to be disappointed. He knew she was anxious for him to 
marry, and especially he felt sure she would wish him to marry 
a Catholic. 

“Do you think him very good-looking?” asked Mercy 
suddenly. 

Selma glanced at her sharply. ‘‘ Who—Malise ?”’ she said. 

“Yes. Most people do.” 

“T haven’t thought much about it—but yes, I suppose he 
is,’ answered Selma, a little taken aback by the direct 
question. 

“Do you like his mother? I thought she seemed a little 
stiff.” 

This was more easily answered, and Selma said : 

“Oh, she isn’t really, when you get to know her. I’m 
devoted to Aunt Lucy—she’s been like a mother to me.” 

“Aunt Lucy? Is she your aunt ?”’ asked Mercy. 

“No, not really. She isn’t any relation, but she’s always 
made me call her aunt.” 

““What an odd idea,” commented Mercy. She was learning 
a little, not a great deal, from Selma. “Is your home far 
from here ? ”’ 

“Only about a mile through the woods from house to house. 
When I go back you must come over and see it one day. It 
isn’t so old or so grand as this, but it’s very pretty. I live.there 
with my father and cousin.” 

“A cousin ? ”’ 

“Yes. Richard Cobbold. He’s my father’s heir—the 
place is entailed.” 

“Do you like him? It must be rather a bore having some- 
one always living with you.” 

“Yes; I like him. And he isn’t there always. Just now 
he’s away.” 

“ Does Malise like him ? ” 

“No.” Selma laughed in spite of herself. ‘‘ They squabbled 
once—about a fish.’’ She could remember Richard’s indignant : 
“That boy’s a cheeky little devil—he badly wants his ears 
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boxed.”” But she thought it prudent to withhold this from 
Mercy. j 

It was strange to think that if Mercy did really care about 
Malise she had so much to learn of all his boyhood. Things 
that Selma had always known. But if they loved each other, 
that wouldn’t matter. She felt almost certain that Mercy 

loved Malise. 

When she let this thought enter her mind she felt as if a 
great chill had run through her whole body, diminishing its 
strength. She knew now that she had looked to Malise to save 
her from Ernest, and now he would just drive her back to him. 
There would be no escaping a second time. Suddenly she felt 
desolate and forlorn, as if she had been flung out into the dark- 
ae cold of a winter’s night by some thoughtless unfriendly 

and. 

Malise turned and came back to join the two girls. 

“What do you think of it, Mercy ? ”’ he asked, his dark face 
full of a glowing boyish enthusiasm. 

Mercy lifted her blue eyes to the grey shape‘of the old house, 
the splendid trees, the distant blue line of sea. On that golden 
August evening its beauty was entrancing. She knew what 
was in his mind ; it was just as if he had said: ‘‘ It’s all yours 
if you care to haveit. I’m offering it to you.” 

- “| think it’s quite perfect,’’ she told him, smiling. 

Selma crept away, leaving them together. She didn’t think 
that either of them noticed her going; they were so intent 
upon each other. 

She felt cold, cold... . 


II 


Mercy left nothing to chance; she had come to the Castle 
with large trunks filled with the most charming frocks Selma 
thought she had ever seen. Her simple wardrobe seemed sadly 
deficient in contrast. 

Her own favourite wear of white and blue was exactly what 
Mercy most affected, and there was no doubt that it showed to 
extreme advantage her flawless skin of milk and roses, her 
dazzlingly golden hair, and clear blue eyes with their little up- 
ward tilt that gave such a charming expression to her face. 
Selma felt almost dingy beside her. Mercy, conscious of success, 
talked and laughed with a gaiety that Malise found infectious. 

After dinner he took her for a walk in the garden, and 
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presently Selma, excusing herself on the grounds of fatigue, went 
uptoherroom. Thusshe avoided meeting them again that night. 
It seemed hours afterwards that she heard them bidding good 
night to each other in the passage outside her room. 

The following day was a Sunday, and Malise took Mercy 
down to Mass in a little two-seater, leaving the others to follow. 
Selma would have pleaded a headache had she dared, but she 
was determined not to show anyone that the change in Malise 
caused her suffering. So taken up was he with Mercy that he 
scarcely seemed to notice her at all. She was relegated to the 
background, and she decided it was a cold and unpleasant place 
after the limelight and the front of the stage. She stood on 
the doorstepsmiling at them as they drove away, Mercy sitting 
beside Malise with a look of triumph on her fair beautiful face. 

Selma wasn’t envious of her; her pain seemed to go too 
deep forenvy. It was the sense of being forced back upon those 
things from which she longed to flee that seemed to destroy 
her. She had looked upon Malise as a knight who would rescue 
her; most of her feeling for him consisted of the intensest 
gratitude. It had been so difficult to picture a return to her 
old normal life at the Place after the recent tempest that had 
passed over it ; it was equally impossible to think of a renewal 
of the affair with Randall. From all this it had seemed to her 
_ that Malise was destined to deliver her, offering her the happiest 
possible solution of her problem. And then quite suddenly, 
like a bolt from the blue, she realised that she had been com- 
placently living in a foolish dream; he had never cared for 
her ; all the time his thoughts had been profoundly concentrated 
upon another woman. 

She moved desolately towards the other car, waiting there 
for Lady Trewithy and Lady Paignton to make their appearance. 

“She loves him,” she thought, remembering the girl’s 
happy smiling face with its little air of conscious triumph. 
“ Aunt Lucy will be delighted if he marriesher. She’sa Catholic, 
and so pretty. But she’ll make him leave the Navy, and that’ll 
be a sacrifice. I should have wanted him to do always what 
made him most happy.”’ Her thoughts ran on confusedly. It 
seemed to her then that she had loved Malise without knowing 
it. That was why she had been so happy at the Castle, had 
believed it would offer her a wonderful lasting peace. At first 
she couldn’t believe it was all at an end. 

“Ernest must be suffering as I’m suffering,” she thought. 
“We are both giving our love where it isn’t wanted.” 
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“Good morning, Selma. How are you, my dear?” said 
Lady Trewithy, appearing in the doorway. 

Selma went up toher and kissed her. ‘‘ I wish I were coming 
with you, Aunt Lucy. I doso hate going by myself to the parish 
church.” 
~ ,, Pm sorry too, my dear. But your father doesn’t wish 
it. 

They were joined almost immediately by Lady Paignton. 
Very little was said on the way down, and Selma thought: “ If 
I hadn’t been here they’d have had heaps to say. It’s because 
I’m here. They don’t want me to know yet. Perhaps they 
think I’m blind. Why, I saw at once how it was, when he was 
so cross about the car being late. And the sweet peas. He’s 
never made a fuss like that before.” 

She wanted peace, solitude, away from all these friendly 
faces and kind, blind eyes. If she stayed on she would surely 
inadvertently disclose her secret to them. This thought held 
terror. No one must ever know. But she dreaded the moment 
when Malise would come to tell her of his engagément to Mercy. 
He would expect her to rejoice with him. He would never 
dream that he was giving her the slightest pain. He wasn’t a 
conceited man who believed every girl he met must fall in love 
with him. But he was accustomed to being on friendly and 
fraternal terms with charming girls; he liked their society ; he 
sought it. He had only once been seriously in love and that 
was with Mercy Fenner. 

Yes, he would come and tell her, counting upon her sympathy, 
and of course she would lie and sympathise. It wasn’t so easy 
always to speak the truth as Richard seemed to imagine. You 
had to protect yourself. Perhaps she was being punished now 
for her careless cruelty to Randall. Making him think that she 
cared, and then drawing back! . . . That miserable episode was 
always revealing fresh aspects of shame. 

‘“That’s a charming girl,” said Lady Paignton, in her slow 
attractive drawl. ‘‘ She'll be a nice friend for Mercy to have. 
when she’s settled here.” 

“Yes, she’s”a dear child. I’m devoted to her.” Lady 
Trewithy sighed. Of course she was prepared to give the 
warmest welcome to the girl of her son’s choice, but in her heart 
she regretted deeply that it had not been Selma. Selma was 
already like a dear daughter to her. She would have been so 
glad to have her there always. ? 

Lady Paignton had heard rumours of a not too eligible rival 
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—a girl most oddly brought up by two men, her father and a 
cousin. But when she saw Selma she felt instantly relieved of 
all anxiety. It was impossible not to recognise her inherent 
simplicity. It was much more difficult to judge of Malise’s 
attitude towards her. He treated his mother’s protégée with 
a frank friendliness, just as if she had been a loved and intimate 
sister. Certainly there was nothing to fear from Selma Cobbold. 
But there was always something to be feared from these old 
intimacies dating from shared childish adventures. They were 
wont to work secretly, subconsciously, in a man’s mind. Some 
thing he was used to, dear and already familiar, offering no plunge 
into the unknown. But Malise had always sought adventure, 
and would do so in matrimony as in all else. 

“What a pity she’s a Protestant,” said Lady Paignton. ‘So 
few Catholic girls have any money—and I suppose she'll be very 
well off in time ? ”’ 

“‘ She’ll have something, but the property goes to her cousin, 
Richard Cobbold,” said Lady Trewithy. Then she added, 
inconsequently: ‘‘ He has always been devoted to her—he’s 
had a good deal to do with her education and upbringing. My 
poor friend, after his wife died, didn’t feel fitted for the task.” 

“I wonder he gave the charge to another man,’’ observed 
Lady Paignton, who would have thought it more normal in 
the circumstances to engage a really trustworthy governess. 

“Richard isn’t quite like other men. And really I think on 
the whole it’s been very successful.’’ 

They entered the church together. 


III 


The service that morning at the parish church seemed inter- 
minably long. There were sung psalms, the Litany, four or 
five hymns. A long, long sermon by an unknown clergyman— 
the rector, Mr. de Courcy, being away. It was very hot; the 
church was unusually crowded, owing to the influx of summer 
tourists, and the stuffy atmosphere gave Selma a violent head- 
ache. When at last it was over she staggered to the door, 
expecting to find the car waiting for her outside. But there was 
no sign of it ; indeed, Lady Trewithy had seconded Malise’s 
suggestion that they should drive seawards so as to give Lady 
Paignton and her daughter a good view of the two little towns 
and the harbour that divided them. They could easily be back 
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in time, he assured her, as strains of a hymn came through the 
open doorway. “‘ Selma’s never out before half-past twelve.” 

She walked a little way up the road, not daring to go far 
for fear of missing them. Suddenly she heard footsteps following 
her—abrupt, hurrying footsteps, as of someone reluctantly pur- 
suing. Looking round she came face to face with Ernest Randall. 

She didn’t ask him why he was there, in the streets of Pol- 
mouth on a Sunday morning, when he should surely have been 
ministering to his own flock on the opposite hill. She was not 
conscious of any feeling except that of acute, terrified apprehen- 
sion lest Lady Trewithy should drive up and find them together. 

“I was waiting for you—I saw you leave the church. By 
great good luck you were alone—there was no one to meet you. 
Selma—when can I see you? ”’ 

“I’m sorry—I thought you understood that we mustn’t 
meet.” 

Her voice was cold and proud. She seemed much older than 
the girl who had met him in the woods a few weeks ago. 

“‘ By your wish ?”’ he said, and his brows drew together. 

“ By my wish.” 

“Would you not come and meet me once more, and let’s 
talk it over? Without prejudice. .. .” 

His face was very stern, and paler than she remembered it. 
Standing there in a lonely bend of the road he looked a gigantic 
figure, full of an uncouth power. He wasn’t like other men ; 
he offered her something that no other man had yet offered her. 
She felt a certain gratitude. His eagerness, his ardour, poured 
balm upon her wounded spirit. Visions of Mercy Fenner’s happy, 
radiant face as she drove away with Malise that morning came 
back to her with an almost poignant clarity. 

He was quick to see signs of wavering in her face. 

“Then you'll come? This evening about six? I can’t be 
there before. But I'll be there then—for the last time if you 
tell me it must be so. Under the beeches in your father’s woods. 
Not—not the old place.” 

‘““Very well.’’ Her lips closed firmly on the words. It was 
as if she had made a resolve, deliberately, unflinchingly. 

“You're not ill? ” he exclaimed—“ you look so pale.” He 
thought she must be suffering. 

“No—I’m not ill. But it was very hot in church—it made 
my head ache. Lady Trewithy will be here in a moment. 
Do you mind if I ask you to go? It wouldn’t do for her to see 
us——’”’ She broke off. 
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He caught at her hand, dropped it, and then in a moment 
was gone. She had not many minutes to wait before the car 
appeared. 

“ Dear Selma, I’m afraid we’ve kept you waiting. But Malise 
wanted to show Lady Mercy the view——” 

“T’ve only been here quite a short time,” answered Selma 
confusedly. That brief encounter with Emest seemed to her 
now quite unreal. Had she really said she would meet him 
again that very day? She could almost feel his great, powerful 
hands drawing her to the spot—that open space in the woods 
where the faggots lay tied up into neat bundles, and the bars 
of sunlight turned the carpet of moss to golden velvet. But 
of course she never intended to go. He couldn’t really expect 
her to defy her father and Richard . . . and everyone. 

But all the time she knew that she should go. This man 
loved her—he wanted her to be his wife—she could make him 
happy. It must be beautiful to make someone very happy just 
when they were feeling close to despair. 

After luncheon she sought her hostess. 

“Should you mind if I went home to-day, darling Aunt 
Lucy? I’m feeling a bit off colour.’”’ She unconsciously 
employed a favourite phrase of Malise’s. 

““Oh, my dear child, you mustn’t think of leaving us! I 
want you to get to know Mercy ever so much better! Lie 
down and I'll bring you some aspirin. I thought you looked 
very white this morning.”’ 

“ Please—I think I ought to go. Daddy’ll be back in a 
day or two——” 

“Yes, but he said I might keep you till he returned.” 

‘He won’t mind my being there for a few days without him. 
My head’s bad—it was the sun this morning—the heat in church. 
...” She looked up into Lady Trewithy’s face with an 
expression of almost piteous entreaty. 

“Well, let’s try my remedy first. And then if you really 
mean it—perhaps to-morrow.”’ 

Selma saw that she would have to adopt subtler methods. 
She lay on her bed obediently in a darkened room, and swallowed 
a couple of tabloids administered by Lady Trewithy. 

‘I’m sure that'll put you right. And a little sleep.” 

She went softly out of the room, feeling rather uneasy about 
Selma. She had certainly looked white and strained at luncheon, 
but it was unlike her to give way so completely before such a 
slight malady. Something must have happened. Lady Trewithy 
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had wished te tell her about Malise’s engagement—it was to 
be kept almost a secret for the present, but he had said that 
Selma might be told—only somehow the moment hadn’t seemed 
quite propitious. 

Malise met her coming down the stairs. 

“Where’s Selma, Mother? We want her to come and make 
a fourth. Coope’s just come over from Polmouth for a game.” 

“She’s got a headache. I’ve made her lie down. I hope 
she’ll be all right after tea.”’ 

“What rotten luck! Just when we wanted her.” 

He thought it a little inconsiderate of Selma to have a 
headache just then. He had noticed she was rather pale and 
silent at luncheon. Well, thank goodness Mercy had perfectly 
splendid health. She told him she had riever been ill in her 
life. 

Somehow he felt the two girls weren’t getting on so well 
together as he had wished and expected. It was Selma’s fault, 
of course ; Mercy had tried to draw her out, and she had tacitly 
resisted the attempt. 

“Well, the Ardens are coming to-morrow, and then we shall 
always be four without her,’’ he reflected. Still the thought of 
Selma’s indisposition worried him—t.: hoped nothing had been 
said to wound her or that she hadn’t felt neglected. Perhaps 
he ought to have given her a hint beforehand, and then she 
would have understood his preoccupation with Mercy. 


IV 


Selma lay there in the quiet, spacious, darkened room, planning 
with a cool deliberation that surprised even herself. She was 
not thinking so much about Malise now; the adventure before 
her occupied nearly all her thoughts. It was quite natural 
that he should have fallen in love with Mercy, the only daughter 
of important people, a Catholic, and of a beauty that defied 
criticism. It was her own stupid pride and vanity that had 
led her to suppose he could ever care for herself except in the 
way of cool, brotherly friendship. Because Ernest had fallen 
headlong in love with her after a couple of meetings she had 
begun to imagine herself irresistible. Henceforth, she resolved, 
she would put her deserts at a much lower and more modest 
estimate. People had frankly told her that her father was 
scheming to marry her to Richard, but Richard had fled; and 
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since his departure he had not written a single line to her. Per- 
haps she had failed hitherto to realise the enormous gulf that 
lay between liking and loving. A whole world of complex 
graduated emotions separated them. 

Later a maid brought her up some tea. Lady Trewithy 
looked in on her way downstairs to ask if she felt better. Selma 
responded drowsily. The house was wrapped in complete 
silence. The Sunday afternoon hush had fallen upon the world. 
There would be tea under the cedars, then the younger ones would 
return‘to the activities of the tennis-court, and the older ones 
would read or write letters. It might be that Lady Trewithy 
would drive down to Polmouth for Benediction as was her 
usual habit. 

When everything was silent Selma rose, dressed, and put 
on a hat. She did not dare to do any packing for fear she 
should be suddenly disturbed. She would send her maid in 
the morning. If she met anyone she would just say she was 
going fora walk. Butshe scribbled a few lines to Lady Trewithy, 
saying that she was feeling ill and wished to go home, adding too 
a word of apology for her abrupt, unceremonious departure. 

She met no one on her way downstairs. She left the house 
by a door leading to the west terrace, thus avoiding the lawns, 
where people might be sitting reading, and the tennis-court 
where Malise would certainly be enjoying an evening game. 

She hadn’t lied in her note to Lady Trewithy, she did feel 
ill, and her longing for her own home overpowered everything 
else. Ernest would be there waiting for her in the wood, but 
even this thought hardly affected her. Her head felt as if an 
iron band had been fastened tightly around it ; the cruel pressure 
seemed at certain moments almost sufficient to crush the bones. 

She sauntered lazily along. If anyone saw her they would 
just think she had come out to get a little fresh air. . . . The 
wind that stole in from the sea—a timid modest little breeze— 
was delicious with its cool salt tang. It revived her; she took 
off her hat and let it toss back her hair and cool her temples. 
What anguish she had lived through since the morning! Malise 
and Mercy—how happy they were in their young love. What a 
wonderful future lay in front of them, leading beautiful, ordered 
lives at the Castle. That deep sense of religion, that ardent 
faith they both possessed, seemed to her such a sure strong 
foundation upon which to build happiness. Their marriage 
would be a very perfect one. All of a sudden Selma saw how 
unsuited she herself would have been as a wife for Malise. Why, 
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oe ep have had to teach her her very first steps in the 
ait 

When she reached the grateful shade of the Castle woods 
she began to run. She was afraid now of encountering Malise 
and Mercy strolling there, after the manner of happy lovers. 
Panic seized her; she felt as if she were being pursued. She 
wasn’t going to be allowed to escape. She was to be forced 
to drink the full bitterness of this cup because of her own careless 
cruelty to Randall. 

She ran, fighting her way through the undergrowth, as if 
Nemesis herself were in pursuit of her. 

At last she reached the wicket gate at the boundary between 
the two properties. She passed through, slamming it behind 
her. Now she was safely on her father’s territory, and it seemed 
to her that she had reached a sanctuary that offered her complete 
protection and where nothing could touch her to her hurt. She 
didn’t mind anything now she was back at home. 

She was breathless, exhausted, her temples throbbed as if 
little sharp painful hammers were beating inside them. She 
sank down on the moss under the shade of the beech trees. When 
at last she looked up she saw that Ernest Randall was standing 
there, with folded arms, watching her. He was so motionless 
that he seemed almost to be an inanimate part of the scene. . . 

_ Her first sensation was one of relief. Yes, he had come, this 
man who did-after all most truly love her. The thought of his 
love soothed her and lifted the iron band from her brow. He 
wasn’t like Richard, disillusioned at her first manifestation of 
independence and deceit. Nor like Malise who had treated her 
with the warm affection of a brother while all the time he loved 
another woman, desperately, passionately. 

Selma stumbled to her feet and went towards him. 

“Ernest.”’ The word broke on a sob. 

He drew her very gently to him; his touch was like a 
caress. 

“Oh, my darling, darling Selma,” he said in a voice that 
was deep and hoarse with emotion. 

The stars in their courses fought against Selma then. She 
recognised his fidelity, his devotion, his unalterable love, pro- 
tecting and enveloping. There was sanctuary here too. She 
didn’t love him; her girlish fancy was fixed elsewhere ; she 
believed that her heart belonged wholly to Malise who had no 
need of it. But she felt a passion of gratitude to Ernest Randall 
because of the steadfast, forgiving quality of his devotion. She 
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needed him ; and of her own will she lifted her face to receive 
his kiss. 

They sat down side by side, she leaning her head against his 
shoulder like a tired child. She was so still in her exhaustion 
that once he believed she had actually fallen askep. This 
thought aroused all his chivalrous tenderness. He slipped his 
arm about her, supporting thus the whole weight of her slender 
body. His eyes rested on her face. Such a beautiful, delicate 
little face, with the tumbled brown hair above the pale oval 
shape with its softly-moulded features. Not a very strong face 
perhaps, but very sweet, very good. She must never, never be 
afraid of him again. She seemed to him like a white flower 
over which a brief tempest had passed. 

She was very young. She would need guidance and support. 
She had spent her life in a rich, worldly environment under the 
guidance of two men utterly different in outlook and ideas from 
himself. But on the other hand, fresh from the tender discipline 
of her father’s house, she would neither need nor expect the 
liberty that the modern woman demanded as a right rather than 
as a privilege. She would be satisfied with the simple things 
he had to offer her. In their poverty they would find content- 
ment, now that he had won—as most surely he must at last have 
won—her faithful, trusting love. 

A sense of triumph possessed him. Just when all hope 
was dying he had suddenly conquered her. She had come to 
lis arms that evening like a straying lamb distraught with 
panic at the realisation of some unexplained peril. He didn’t 
know what had driven her thither in this abnormal, almost 
hysterical, state. It was enough to feel that she was there, 
that his arm was about her, that she had found safety and 
sanctuary .. . with him. 

Anthony and Richard Cobbold, those grim would-be arbiters 
of her young destiny—Lady Trewithy who would fain have 
enfolded her in the arms of the Catholic Church—all these were 
defeated in this wonderful hour. For now he had won Selma 
he would never let her go. Before they parted this evening she 
must promise to marry him. 

She stirred, and freed herself. 

“Ernest—I’m rested now. I must go home.” 

“You're not going back to the Castle ? ”’ 

She shivered. Was it not from the Castle she had fled hot- 
foot as if the furies were at her heels ? 

“No—TPye left.” More of the truth she felt disinclined to 
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reveal. Surely she need never explain to Ernest exactly why 
she had come back. ( 

“T’ll walk with you,” he said, rising. He gave her his hand 
then, and she sprang to her feet. 

“Ernest, do you still want to marry me? After the way 
I’ve treated you?” 

“T want it more than anything in the world. I’ve been 
praying all these weeks that you might learn to love me—that 
you might come back A 

“Have you?” She looked at him wonderingly. In her 
present humiliation she wondered what he could possibly see 
in her to love so much and so faithfully. She felt unworthy. 

“Selma, will you marry me? We shall have to fight for it, 
and fight hard, but it’s worth it, my darling ! ”’ 

“Yes, I’ll marry you.” She slipped her hand into his with 
a confiding gesture that touched him infinitely. ‘‘ You must 
teach me to fight. I’m so weak—-so easily influenced by Daddy 
and Richard. I give in so quickly. You know I’ve never been 
able to bear the thought of displeasing either of them. It hurts 
me—because it hurts them so much.” 

His face stiffened a little. It was right and natural that 
she should shrink from displeasing her father ; it was a quality 
that would serve her well as a wife, indicating a ready submission. 
But Richard! The thought of this man with his undoubted 
power over her sickened him. He saw in him amightier, more 
potent, enemy than even old Anthony Cobbold. 

But he said nothing. He had won the second round, flinging 
defiance in the faces of ali these people who considered they 
had a right to dictate to Selma. 

He was too much bewildered at the thought of his own 
supreme happiness to inquire what had really brought her 
hither this evening, and why she had left the Castle upon some 
unexplained and capricious impulse. He must be content with 
knowing that she was his now as she had never been. 

“‘T must go, Ernest. And please don’t try to see me again 
till I’ve told Daddy. He’s coming home on Tuesday.” 

“Oh, my dear, must you tell him ? ” 

“Yes. I can never deceive him again. You mustn’t want 
me to play the coward. Richard made me feel so ashamed of 
being cowardly—and deceitful ! ”’ 

“Richard! What has he got to do with you, in the name of 
all that’s sane?” 

His resentful anger astonished her. So he loved her well 
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enough to be a little jealous of Richard. The thought was by 
no means displeasing, it applied a new salve to her wounded 
vanity. 

% vin see, he’s always had such a lot todo with me. Daddy 
consults him about me—he’s got such confidencein hisjudgment.” 

‘““My dear child, he seems to consult the whole county ! 
Your cousin—Lady Trewithy—they’ve all got their fingers in 
the pie.” 

His voice held a note of contempt for such foolish methods. 
Whycouldn’t Cobbold manage hisown daughter—such a daughter 
too—without enlisting the support of this multiplicity of re- 
pressing influences ? Perhaps it was natural he should sometimes 
consult another woman, but the thought that Richard Cobbold 
should possess the right to rebuke Selma, to make her in her 
own words feel ashamed, almost overwhelmed him with 
anger. 

er But I mind too what Richard thinks,” she said. ‘‘ He’s 
very wise, you know. Even people who don’t like him very 
much feel that about him.” 

“He must have made things extraordinarily difficult for 
you!” exclaimed Ernest, wrathfully. 

““Qh, no—he made them easier in a way. You see, he 
always told me what I ought to do. For instance, last time we 
met here he insisted upon my telling Daddy. He said I mustn’t 
be a coward as well as a liar.” 

Even now after all these weeks the words had lost nothing of 
their power to sting. To repeat them was to see Richard in 
front of her with his grave scornful eyes and to hear the cold 
contempt of his voice. 

Ernest fairly exploded with wrath. His lovely peerless 
Selma a coward andaliar! He longed to be able to give Richard 
a smashing blow that would fell him to earth. 

“You shouldn’t let him use such language to you!” he 
expostulated, his eyes snapping beneath the beetling brows. 

Selma laughed. 

“T had to take what he chose to give. He had Daddy’s 
permission to tell me just what he thought of me. When I was 
a child I used to come away hating him. But now I only mind 
because I know I’ve disappointed him.” 

Ma! you're going to disappoint him now,”’ Ernest observed 
rashly. 

“What I’m hoping is that they’ll give in—when they see 
how much I want it.” 
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The words gave him_a thrill of joy. She made the confession 
so simply, with such obvious truth and conviction. 

“But they won’t give in... they'll say I’m too young. 
You must help me,” she added. 

They had reached the path that led to the garden, and now 
they knew they must part. But surely it wouldn’t be for ever. 
Surely she would be strong, despite all the ancient formidable 
forces that were ranged against her. 

He watched her white figure disappear into the garden, 
then he turned and took a short cut through the woods that 
led directly into the steep road that dipped to Polmouth. Some- 
thing of his look of triumph seemed to depart from him as 
he went. There were still very formidable obstacles to be over- 
come. Only now he felt certain of her love as never before ; 
she would surely fight for that love’s rights. 

But he saw always that terrible trio ranged against him— 
Anthony Cobbold, Richard, Lady Trewithy. They were all 
passionately opposed to such a marriage for Selma. They would, 
he knew, use all their influence to try to prevent it. She was 
evidently afraid too of that egregious fellow, Richard Cobbold, 
who had arrogated such astounding rights to himself. Training 
her, Ermest supposed bitterly, to be his future wife, inculcating 
habits of obedience and submission! Well, now he would see 
another man step in to reap where he had so long and so carefully 
sown. ... 


CHAPTER VI 


FLIGHT 
I 


IT was some time before anyone answered Selma’s ring. Most 
of the servants were enjoying a holiday in Polmouth, and upon 
the rest a typical Sunday afternoon somnolence had fallen. 

“‘T’ve come back, Watson. Is Maggsin? She can get my 
room ready.” 

Watson gazed at her in respectful but ill-concealed astonish- 
ment. 

“But your luggage, miss ? ”’ 

‘‘Oh, Maggs can fetch it in the car to-morrow morning.” 

She passed into the house. The very walls seemed to welcome 
her. She wasn’t sure that she ever wanted to leave it. Adven- 
tures, as Richard had wisely observed, were to the adventurous, 
and Selma didn’t feel in the least adventurous. She was only 
very, very tired after all the emotions and happenings of the 
day. 

“If I could only stay here, for ever and ever,” she thought. 

But she was pledged to Ernest now. She had definitely 
promised to marry him. There was solace in the thought, and 
no longer any terror. His comforting presence had given her 
confidence. And at least it meant that something was settled. 

Between them all she was beginning to feel a little like a 
shuttlecock that in the stress of the game had lost one or two 
of its feathers. Behind all her thoughts, too, there was the 
dreadful dark shadow of Malise. Her love for him, now fully 
realised, seemed to shake her life to its foundations, and until 
to-day she had actually believed that he loved her. The com- 
placent conceit—the vanity of it! What was there in her to 
love ? She was full of faults, of imperfections. 

When she came down to her solitary dinner that night 
Watson informed her respectfully that her ladyship had rung 
up to know if she had reached home safely. He had told her 
yes, but that she was resting ; he didn’t like to disturb her. 
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“Oh, that’s all right, Watson. I’ll ring her ladyship up 
myself presently,’’ she answered. 

It would be so easy, she felt, to make some excuse for her 
abrupt departure through the kindly medium of the telephone. 


II 


Anthony Cobbold arrived home on the Tuesday afternoon. 
He was a little astonished to find that Selma was already there, 
but he asked no questions at first, principally because he was 
so delighted to see her again. Probably she had cut short her 
visit so as to be at home to welcome him. The thought pleased 
him. She was a dear, good girl. She hadn’t wanted him to 
come back to a lonely empty house. He was touched by this 
apparent consideration for his own feelings. 

She gave him tea in his study, knowing that he preferred 
this to the garden. And when he had lit a cigar and was leaning 
back in his armchair she sat near him as if the mere fact of 
his presence gave her happiness. At that moment he would 
have grudged her to Richard himself. And how pretty she 
was, dressed as he preferred to see her in white, with touches 
of blue. 

“Did you have a pleasant time at the Castle?” 

“Yes, Daddy. Very, very pleasant.” 

Her forced enthusiasm deceived him. 

““Many people there ? ” 

“‘T was alone with Aunt Lucy for the first part of the time, 
but when Malise came there were nearly always other guests.” 

“And what’s Master Malise like now? As conceited and 
cheeky as ever?” grunted Anthony, who, despite Selma’s 
reassuring letters, had felt uneasy qualms of fear on the 
subject of this young man. 

“ He didn’t strike me as being at all conceited or cheeky. He 
was very jolly and always in such good spirits. He’s good- 
looking. Not tall, you know, and very square, but such a 
handsome face.” 

Anthony glanced at her sharply. 

“T hope he didn’t fall in love with you or any of that 
nonsense ! ’’ he remarked. 

Selma laughed. ‘‘ Would you have minded so much, Daddy ? 
But I can tell you in private, so don’t say anything to Aunt 
Lucy, that his affections are otherwise engaged.” 
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“Really? He’s very young to be thinking of marriage. 
Who’s the girl ? ”’ 

“Lady Mercy Fenner.” 

*‘ What, Paignton’s daughter? They’re Catholics, of course, 
but as poor as church’ mice.” 

“‘ She didn’t look at all poor, Daddy. She had the loveliest 
frocks I’ve ever seen in my life, and such quantities of them.” 

Selma gave a little envious sigh. 

‘‘ She would have, of course, if she was out to catch Malise.” 

“He seemed very eager to be caught,”’ said Selma. 

It seemed incredible to her that she could thus sit there and 
discuss Malise’s engagement just as if it were a matter of the 
most perfect indifference to her. But at all costs she must hide 
her own mad folly. And her father was mercifully blind. He 
wasn’t like Richard, who, with his astute, penetrating gaze, 
could always discern at once if anything were amiss. What 
was worse was that with skilful diagnosis he could, in nine cases 
out of ten, place an unerring finger on the seat of the mischief. 

““She’s fair and very pretty. I’m sure we shall soon hear 
of theirengagement. But she'll want him toretire. She doesn’t 
like his being in the Navy when there’s no need for him to work, 
and there’s all that property to look after.” 

““ She won’t find it an easy job to wean him,” said Anthony ; 
“his mother’s never succeeded in doing it.” 

But if one loved a person, Selma thought, one wanted to 
make sacrifices, big sacrifices, for them. The fault lay with 
the other person who accepted them greedily, and even invited 
them. Mercy no doubt loved Malise, but she meant to impose 
a heavy burden upon him. She wasn’t going to have this rival 
in her life. And Malise would give in, because he loved her, 
and perhaps, too, because she would make it a condition of 
their marriage. 

“Did you see Richard when you were in London?” she 
asked suddenly. Anthony had not mentioned him in any of 
his brief letters. 

“Oh yes, a great many times. He dined with me at my 
club last night.” 

“ Does he talk of coming back ? ” 

“Never said a word about it. He’s very busy, working at 
that precious book of his. He goes to read at the British Museum 
nearly every day.” 

“He didn’t send me any message ? ”’ she questioned. 

“No, my dear. I don’t think he even mentioned you.” 
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Anthony watched her to see how she would receive this 
information, but there was nothing in her face to show that 
the omission hurt her. Richard was wise in keeping away for 
the present. He would see that no one chipped in and cut him 
out during his absence. Malise was safely appropriated, and 
as for that parson-chap Anthony flattered himself he had effec- 
tually and permanently removed him from Selma’s orbit. 
Richard, when he returned to the Place, would find no rivals in 
the field. 

But Richard was in a queer mood just now. He was unlike 
himself. That affair of Selma’s had upset him more than he 
cared to divulge. Tacitly he refused to discuss it, and he had 
avoided mentioning Selma. Of course the girl had behaved 
like a little fool, but she was making up for it now by this pretty 
show of dutifulness. Lady Trewithy had no doubt spoken to 
her very frankly on the subject. Sheneeded a woman’s influence. 
Anthony sighed. Even if his darling Diana had lived he could 
never imagine her having a very wise influence over her young 
daughter. She had been far too undisciplined and rebellious 
for that. 


III 


After dinner it was so warm and still that they had their 
coffee together in. the loggia. There was no moon, but the sky 
was jewelled with stars. The planets glowed like lamps. 

Suddenly Selma said : 

“Daddy, I’ve got something to tell you. Promise me— 
promise me you won't be angry.”’ 

Her face, very pretty and pleading in its soft entreaty, was 
close to his in the warm dusk. He felt her cheek pressed against 
his. But his heart sank. He felt an actual fear of that dis- 
closure she was going to make. 

“What is it, my darling child? Oh, what is it ? ” he cried. 

There was an anguish of apprehension in his voiee. ‘‘ Tell 
me.” 
She had moved from him, but he could not see her face very 
well—it looked pale and alittle sad in the dusk, he thought. Had 
some new calamity overtaken her? But all the time he was 
subconsciously aware that she was going to tell him she had 
seen Randall again. 

“Ts it—Randall ? ’’ he demanded harshly. 
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“Yes, Daddy,” she whispered ; “I want to marry him. I 
saw him on Sunday. I told him I’d marry him.” 

Anthony choked back his rage, and the angry words that 
rose to his lips. He mustn’t frighten her, or show her that her 
confession had aroused his fierce, violent anger. He must make 
reparation to Diana, through her young daughter. He clung 
to that resolve as to a spar in the midst of illimitable wreckage. 

“Selma, I can’t let you. My dear, it’s out of the question. 
Such a marriage would never bring you happiness. It would 
take you away from the world you’ve always known, from the 
kind of life you’ve always had. And it would be a change for 
the worse. This man is nearly twenty years older than you— 
he’s after your money: a 

“No—no ...” she cried. ‘He loves me. I’m certain of 
his love. Let him talk to you.” 

“Where did you see him? Lady Trewithy promised me 
that you shouldn’t while you were with her.” 

‘“T met him in the woods when I came back from the Castle 
on Sunday evening.” 

“ But, my dear child, what made you walk home ? Why didn’t 
you have the car?’”’ He was genuinely puzzled now; there | 
were surely things here that required explanation. 

Selma was standing in front of him, rather in the attitude 
of a child discovered with its fingers in the jam. 

“Daddy, forgive me. I must marry him—I’ve promised.” 

Her voice was not very steady. Anthony sprang up from 
his seat. 

“You shall do nothing of the kind. And you’re a minor— 
he can’t marry you without getting into hot water with his 
bishop. If there’s any more of this nonsense I’ll make you a 
ward in chancery! How dared he approach you again? I 
shall write to his bishop and get him removed from Penreath.” 

“ Daddy, please, I’ve made up my mind. I did try to obey 
you and Richard. Perhaps if Richard hadn’t gone away I 
shouldn’t have dared. . . . But now I’ve seen Ernest again, it’s 
different.” 

“Selma, you must be mad! You can’t love this man!” 

Ah, that was the dreadful fact from which she was always 
trying in thought to edge away, as from some precipice, alluring 
but fatal. She didn’t love him. But she loved his love for 
her; she needed it, because Malise had never loved her, and 
Richard, who might have kept her sane and strong, had deserted 
her in the hour of need. They had all flung her back into 
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Ernest’s arms. She wished she could indeed have said truth- 
fully that she loved him. But Malise’s handsome, mocking 
face haunted her. 

“He loves me very much. He’s miserable without me. I 
can help him.” 

“Pooh! How can a silly ignorant child like you help any- 
one? He’s taking advantage of your youth. He wants your 
money, but he shall never have a penny of it. I shall see to 
that. I shall wire to Richard to come back.” 

“Oh no, not Richard! Besides, he wouldn’t come.”’ 

“He’s the only person who can be trusted to knock a little 
sense into your head. Even Lucy has failed to do that. I 
thought I could rely on her!” 

“She did all she could, but she’s full of her son just now. 
And this is something I must settle for myself.” 

“T forbid the marriage. You'll have to wait till you come 
of age, and then you'll go down on your knees and thank me.” 

Twenty-one ? Three yearsmore. Three interminable years. 
With Malise and his wife living close by at the Castle? She 
shrank from the thought. 

.  “ Daddy—you can’t be so cruel! You can’t!” 

“Oh, can’t I? We'll see about that. And we'll see, too, 
what Richard has to say! ”’ 

“He won’t come back. He despises me.” 

She turned abruptly away, he could hear the sound of stifled 
sobbing. 

“Come, Selma, don’t bea baby. I’ll write again to this man, 
and if he doesn’t promise not to see you I’ll write to his bishop. 
You must give up thinking of him. Now you'd better go up 
to bed—you’re tired and excited.” 

“Oh, please don’t write to him, Daddy. You wrote such 
a cruel letter last time.” ; 

“‘ He’ll get a much worse one now,” said Anthony. 

She went up to him and kissed him; to-night she clung to 
him a little, perhaps to show him that though they disagreed 
on this important point it could make no difference to their 
love for each other. Anthony clasped her closely, smoothing 
her brown hair with his hand, murmuring words of affection. 
It wasn’t her fault, he knew, this unscrupulous man had got 
hold of her, but she must be good and obedient, and realise that 
they only wished for her happiness. Selma listened to him, 
but she said nothing. ; 

Slowly she went up to her room. It was difficult to review 
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the situation calmly, her father’s tenderness had made it indeed 
superhumanly difficult. His love was pulling her one way, 
Ernest’s another. But he mustn’t send for Richard. That was 
just where she felt her fortitude might break down. But would 
he come? As a general rule he respected Anthony’s requests, 
standing as he did in an almost filial relationship to him. And 
if he came? Selma shrank from the thought. Inevitably 
he would discover her miserable little secret ; she could never 
ultimately hide anything from him. He probed and probed, 
never caring if the process were cruel or not. Sometimes she 
thought he actually enjoyed its various stages—her preliminary 
contortions, her ineffective resistance, her final confession. 
And then there would be the cold flaying irony of his 
comments..... < 

“T couldn’t bear it. Not again. I shall make Ernest run 
away with me,” she thought. 

This daring adventurous suggestion braced her. She felt 
she was flinging a hardy defiance in the face of the absent Richard. 
She would show him she wasn’t a child to be questioned and 
scolded. 


IV 


Selma was aware during the days that followed of her father’s 
secret vigilance. He was restless and uneasy, his temper was 
slightly brittle. 

Not long after his return Lady Trewithy motored over to 
see him and innocently made things worse by revealing the fact 
of Selma’s abrupt departure from the Castle. Anthony said 
nothing at the time, but he glanced sharply at Selma who was 
present. So she had been deceiving him, despite her assevera- 
tions to the contrary. She had left on purpose to arrange a 
meeting with Randall before his own return. Richard was 
right—you could never trust a woman when there was a man in 
question. 

“IT want you and Selma to be the first to hear of my boy’s 
happiness,’”’ said Lady Trewithy presently. ‘“‘He’s engaged 
to Mercy Fenner. She’s charming ; and, what counts most with 
me at any rate, she’s a very devout Catholic.” 

“Are they to be married soon? ’”’ Anthony asked, when he 
had offered his congratulations, 

“ Probably-in October.” 
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Selma said gaily : ‘‘ Iwas rather expecting to hear something 
of the kind! ” Z 

“Then you noticed something ? ”’ 

“T thought everyone must.” 

“T only wish she wasn’t so set on his retiring,” said Lady 
Trewithy, revealing the crumpled rose-leaf with some hesitation. 
She couldn’t somehow imagine Malise leading the quiet country 
life that Polmouth offered, and which Mercy was so resolved 
should be his. 

Suddenly she thought: ‘‘Selma’s wise—she would never 
have asked for such a thing as that. And we should have been 
very happy together while he was away.” But Selma was 
perhaps less well-balanced than Mercy in other respects. She 
had revealed herself as impulsive, impetuous, not always well- 
poised. That sudden abrupt flight of hers—it had been so 
difficult to explain it to the other guests. A headache, a slight 
indisposition, and she had sought her own lair like a wounded 
beast. 

“‘T hope you're feeling quite well again, my dear? ”’ 

“Oh yes—it was nothing, thank you, Aunt Lucy. But I 
hate being ill in other people’s houses—it seems to make so much 
more fuss.” 

There was a touch of arrogance in the girl’s manner, as of 
some carefully simulated pride. Malise’s mother must be the 
last to guess her hurt. 

“Daddy, may I tell Aunt Lucy, please? ’”’ She was eager 
to impart a counter-confidence, being fearful lest she should 
have inadvertently revealed something of her feeling for Malise 
before the arrival of Mercy had put her on her guard. 

He frowned heavily. ‘‘ There’s nothing to tell her, unless 
you're so desperately anxious for her to know what a rebellious, 
deceitful girl you’ve been.” 

“Oh, Selma darling, you haven’t been seeing him again ? ”’ 
cried Lady Trewithy, almost in despair. 

“Yes, I have. And I’m engaged to him. We want to be 
married quite soon, but I can’t get Daddy to give his con- 
sent.” 

“His father kept a shop,” said Anthony. “ He’s a self- 
made man. In my young days there were only gentlemen in the 
Church of England.” 

“Oh, in our Church we never expect priests to be only of 
gentle birth,” Lady Trewithy put in, ‘we have to remember 
that the first Apostles were mostly ignorant fishermen.” 
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‘“ That’s all very well for you, my dear Lucy. But priests 
can’t marry your daughters.” 

“You must talk to Daddy, and get him to give his consent,” 
said Selma. 

Her face was almost stern with resolution. 

“You mustn’t expect me to do that, my dear. I agree 
entirely with your father.” 

“‘Daddy’s prejudiced—he thinks Ernest wants my money. 
We don’t care if we never have a penny.” 

“‘ Wait at least till you’re a little older, and are more sure of 
your own mind.” 

“I’m quite sure; and Ernest doesn’t want to wait.” She 
rose and went over to Lady Trewithy. ‘‘ Darling Aunt Lucy, 
do be on my side. Talk to Daddy. I’m going to leave you two 
alone.” 

They watched her as she went out of the room, her pretty 
brown head held very high. 

“Tt’s inexplicable!’’ exclaimed Lady Trewithy, when the 
door had closed. ‘‘ The man must have hypnotised her. She 
seemed so eager to get rid of him at first.”’ 

“He’s doing her untold harm. I’ve never known her in 
such a mood before. But I won’t haveit, Lucy. If she marries 
him she shan’t have a penny of my money. She'll get Diana’s 
two hundred a year, of course, on her marriage or when she 
comes of age—nothing can prevent that.” 

“It'll be riches to Mr. Randall. I believe he has no private 
means at all. People are wonderfully improvident ! ”’ 

“T’ve written to entreat Richard to come back. Sometimes 
she'll listen to him when everyone else has failed.”’ 

““He won’t come,” prophesied Lady Trewithy. “That 
first escapade of hers seemed to put him off completely.” 

“She’s afraid of his tongue, and I want her to have a taste 
of it now,” said Anthony gloomily. 

“If you ask me he must have foreseen this and so he washed 
his hands of the whole business.”’ 

Anthony almost groaned. “Is this what we bring children 
into the world for? I never thought Selma had it in her.” 

“She has Diana’s spirit, but a gentler disposition. And then 
she’s very obstinate. Malise admired her enormously. Once 
I almost hoped. My friend, you never wanted it, I know, so 
perhaps it’s just as well he fixed upon Mercy. But surely 
you'd rather it had been Malise ? ” 

“No,” he answered bluntly. “I couldn’t have stuck the 
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thought of Catholic grandchildren. Did Selma think that 
Malise ae 

“Oh dear no—nothing of that sort! The best of friends, 
of course, but they are really far too much like brother and sister. 
And now we can only imagine that her thoughts were full of 
Randall all the time, just as my boy’s were full of Mercy. I’m 
so dreadfully sorry for you, Anthony; I don’t feel as if he were 
at all the right man for darling Selma. He came to see me one 
day, and I was obliged to acknowledge that he had a peculiar 
power, a certain rough strength, that might attract a very young 
girl who’d been brought up by two such super-civilised beings 
as you and Richard. And then there’s no doubt about his 
being desperately in love with her. Talked of throwing up his 
living and going to the colonies or as a missionary ——’”’ 

““T wish to God he would,” interposed Anthony piously. 

“Well, if he does he’ll take her with him.” 

“He shall never do that. I’m going to make her a ward in 
chancery.” 

“He may become quite famous as a preacher someone told 
me,” she volunteered, determined to try and say something in 
his favour. ‘‘ Already he’s getting quite a name.” 

Anthony’s eyes narrowed. 

“‘T shall take her abroad out of his way. He shall never 
have her.”’ 

Yes, he would fight Randall with every weapon he possessed. 

‘“‘T’d rather see her dead than married to him!”’ 

‘I’m very sorry for you,’ she repeated gently, “I wish it 
had been Malise. I know he’s made a wise choice, but I’m 
ever so much fonder of Selma than I could ever be of Mercy. 
Did she tell you what made her leave us so abruptly ? ”’ 

“She never said a word about it. I’m a fool—I thought 
she’d come home a little sooner so as to be here to welcome me. 
But now I see it was to meet Randall. He was skulking about 
in the woods, waiting for her, confound the fellow! I only wish 
I’d caught him. But it’s hard not to blame Selma too—she’s 
deceived us all. I didn’t think she’d ever do that. Her mother 
never lied. She’d fling the whole truth at you, to take or leave 
as you chose!’’ His face assumed a grimly reminiscent expres- 
sion. Diana had never deluded him as did this girl who so 
tenderly loved him. 

“ You'll never let her have her way ?”’ 

“Never. If she doesn’t believe me she’ll believe 
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‘I’m afraid he can’t help now. She’s got the bit between 
her teeth.” 

Spur and whip would only accelerate her wild and headlong 
career along the road she had chosen. 

“ Put yourself in my place, Lucy. What would you do if 
Selma were your daughter ? ”’ 

She considered the matter. 

‘‘ Supposing all my persuasion failed I shouldn’t offer any 
more opposition. I’d have him to the house and let her see 
a great deal of him, with other people there.” 

““ T see—a hair of the dog! ”’ 

“And, Anthony—I should be very kind to her. I should 
make it difficult for her to go against me.”’ 

“T’ve always been kind to her—I’ve always spoilt 
her.” 

“Tknow—I know .. .” 

“ T’ve followed your advice faithfully, my dear Lucy. I left 
all the scolding to Richard. He told me only the other day how 
he’d hated it.” 

“Tf you hadn’t followed my advice—if you’d been stern and 
harsh—you’d have had less hold over her now. There’s only 
one other thing that could have helped her. Something she’d 
have had if she’d been my daughter.”’ 

“Oh, you Roman fanatics!”’ He tried to speak lightly. 
“The universal panacea—I ought to have remembered 
i 

“Tt counted with Malise when he asked Mercy to marry 
him. He told me so. The thought of their splendid Catholic 
tradition... .” 

She rose to go. She would have liked to see Selma again, 
to have a little private talk with her, but there was no sign of 
the girl. Perhaps she was purposely avoiding her. 

‘Selma really is an amazing little person,” she thought as 
she drove away. 

Headstrong, wilful, ‘‘ asking for it,’ but withal so loving. 
Nothing of the fiery spirit that had consumed Diana in her epic 
struggle with Anthony’s will. But the new generation with its 
subtler methods was even more puzzling. Selma clung to her 
own way with a deadly tenacity the while she seemed to be 
ready to surrender. She was too sweet, too gentle, to fight, but 
she held on, and they could not wrench her fingers free. 

Anthony’s set resolute face haunted her. The controlled 
violence of his temper made one think of a volcano that had long 
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given no menacing sign. But the resolute will was still there, 
beneath that cold disciplined exterior. 
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Richard confirmed Lady Trewithy’s confident prophecy, 
and refused to return. ‘‘I am sorry,” he wrote, “ but I feel it 
wouldn’t be of the slightest use. If Selma is determined to 
marry this man, nothing can stop her, and her action will bring 
with it its own punishment. I have already said all I can in 
decency say to her.” 

Anthony never realised when he was defeated. He made all 
plans, quite secretly of course, for shutting up the Place and 
taking Selma abroad. Switzerland was delightful in September, 
and so was Venice; they could journey southward by degrees, 
and in the contemplation of unfamiliar and beautiful scenery 
Selma would surely forget her incredible engouement for this 
man. 

One day, however, he came down to breakfast to find no 
Selma awaiting him. Ever since Richard’s departure she had 
made a point of being always present at the meal, to pour out 
his coffee and cover him with her pretty endearing attentions 
that had suffered no diminution despite the existing tension. 
Her absence, therefore, caused him a sudden pang of dismay, and 
he rang the bell. 

“Isn’t Miss Selma coming down to breakfast. Watson ? 
Tell Maggs to go up and see.” 

“Tl inquire, sir,’’ said Watson. 

When the man reappeared, his face was oddly rigid. He 
carried a letter on a silver salver. 

“Miss Selma’s not in her room, sir. This letter was on her 
dressing-table.’”’ 

He vanished before Anthony had had time to open the 
envelope, which he did very deliberately with a knife from the 
table. Something seemed to warn Watson that perhaps a lethal 
weapon capable of inflicting mortal hurt lay concealed within 
that innocent-looking white envelope. He didn’t want to 
stand by and watch its effect upon his master whom he had 
served faithfully for so many years. 

Anthony’s hands trembled a little as he drew forth that 
single sheet of paper. It contained only a few lines, but always 
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to his dying day he knew he would be haunted by those words 
written in Selma’s clear modern handwriting. 


“DARLING Dappy, 
“T have gone to Ernest. Forgive me, and ask 


Richard to forgive me too. 
“ Your always loving daughter, 
““ SELMA.” 


CHAPTER VII 


MARRIED LIFE 
es 


IN the grey oblong Cornish vicarage situated on the heights above 
Penreath Selma Randall was sitting sewing. It was autumn 
now ; the gales that so often mark the going of October had set 
in, and they beat with shrill violence upon the house which was 
badly built and insufficiently protected from their fury. 

Selma felt very cold. Her numbed hands had some difficulty 
in guiding the needle. 

Before her marriage she had never known discomfort. The 
Place had always provided luxury of an old-fashioned but very 
substantial kind. Fires of wood and coal supplemented the 
radiators in bleak weather. The carpets and curtains were 
thick, and the rooms were always sufficiently warm to admit 
fresh air without becoming unpleasantly chilled. 

Here the wind entered whether you would or not, clamouring 
at the ill-fitting casements which did not possess the protection 
of outside shutters. The draught made the thin carpet rise in 
the centre and billow as if it had been blown up from beneath. 
The tiny fire on the hearth emitted at intervals a puff of acrid 
coal smoke, but by its total inadequacy it seemed to accentuate 
rather than diminish the chill discomfort of the room. 

“‘T mustn’t put on any more coals or these won’t last, and 
then Ernest will make a fuss,’”’ thought Selma. “ How stupid 
to mind if one is cold cr not. But it makes one’s fingers appal- 
lingly clumsy.” ; 

Presently the cold seemed to grip her. She felt she couldn’t 
bear it any more. She went up to her bedroom—a small bare 
unheated apartment as different from her old room at the Place 
as it could well be—and took from the wardrobe a fur coat, a 
relic of past grandeur. This she put on, snuggling into it, grate- 
ful for the warmth it could bestow upon her. She went back 
to the sitting-room and took up her work once more. Ernest 
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didn’t like to find her sitting quite idle when he returned from 
his busy parish rounds. 

All the time she was listening, listening for his footsteps. 
Not eagerly, but with a certain anxiety. He would come in 
very wet. The storm was atits height. He would be tired, too, 
and fretful, inclined to find fault with her. 

Selma had been married nearly three months, and during 
that time she had made constant discoveries about the per- 
sonality of her husband. Yes, it was nearly three months since 
she had stolen out of her father’s house at dawn on a fair summer 
day when the waking sunlight seemed to pour its pale fluid gold 
over land and sea. Always she thought she would remember 
the Place as she had seen it that morning—for the last time, as 
she often told herself. Some hours later she and Ernest were 
married in a church at Plymouth by special licence. 

After a few days spent uncomfortably, but not unhappily, 
in a farmhouse on Dartmoor, they returned to Penreath, so that 
Ernest could take his Sunday duty. And at Penreath they had 
remained ever since. 

Perhaps if Selma had had a glimpse of her future home before 
marriage she might have hesitated. But she had pictured it 
rather like the Place on a miniature scale. She didn’t know how 
cold and uncomfortable houses could be, nor what life would be 
like without her pretty things, her piano and books. She had 
with difficulty repressed an exclamation of dismay when she had 
first entered the house that was in future to be her home, invited 
thither by a slightly theatrical gesture on Ernest’s part. 

“Welcome to your new home, my dear!” 

He had never before held a living, or possessed a house of his 
own until he came to Penreath, and it was evident that he con- 
sidered the place perfection, admiring even the haphazard stock 
of ramshackle second-hand furniture which he had acquired for it. 

It was after her arrival at Penreath that life began in grim 
earnest for Selma Randall. 

Anthony Cobbold had given nosign. He had made no protest 
when he found his’daughter had eloped with Randall. 

They were married, as Selma had informed him in a loving 
little letter praying again for his forgiveness. He had not 
answered the letter, but his solicitor had written to inform her 
that the sum of fifty pounds would be paid to her banking account 
every quarter in accordance with the terms of her mother’s will. 
At first she had regarded it as an enormous sum; she was 
delighted at finding herself the possessor of fifty pounds, and had 
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hurried off to Polmouth and bought her self the most expensive 
hat that town was able to supply. It was a very pretty hat of 
sapphire-blue velvet, just the thing for the autumn. Three of 
her fifty pounds had been left behind at the milliner’s shop, 
but Selma was indifferent to that. She took her new possession 
home in triumph, and was just putting it on in front of the 
mirror when Ernest had walked into the room. 

He stared at Selma in astonishment. 

“What on earth’s that you’ve got on your head ? ” he asked. 

Selma turned in surprise. He didn’t like it then, and she 
had so hoped he would admire it, and tell her it matched her 
eyes in colour. Her pleasure in the pretty piece of finery—the 
first she had ever bought with her own money—was gone. She 
began to think it wasn’t so very becoming after all. 

“It’s a new hat, Ernest. I did so hope you'd like it. I 
bought it in Polmouth this morning.’ 

“You bought it this morning? ’’ She caught a glimpse of 
angry eyes beneath the bushy overhanging brows. 

“Yes. With some of that money the lawyer sent me.” 

“You had no business to spend any of it without asking my 
permission. And in any case it’s a most unsuitable hat for a 
clergyman’s wife to wear. You'll be setting a bad example to 
all the silly girls in the neighbourhood, encouraging them to spend 
their money on useless finery.” 

Selma, feeling a little sick, took off the hat and laid it on the 
table. She never wanted to see it or wear it again. 

“How much did you throw away on it ?”’ 

“Three pounds.” 

“ Three pounds 2” 

“Yes, Ernest. I don’t think it was so very dear, do you?” 

“ Are you aware that three pounds would have kept us all in 
food for at least a fortnight ? We can’t afford to throw money 
away. We must save what we can for the future. Do you 
think this woman would take it back ? ”’ 

“ Take it back ? Oh, I couldn’t ask her to do that—she’s 
known me such ages.”’ ‘ 

“Well, all I can say is that you mustn’t buy anything in 
future without asking my leave. We haven’t any money to 
throw away on fripperies.”’ 

“ But it was my own money, Ernest. It belonged to my 
mother, and she left it to me.” ; 

“ You are evidently quite unfitted to have the spending of it. 
And I have still a debt—not a large one—to pay off on this 
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furniture. I daresay it was very improvident of me to get 
married at all in the circumstances, but I never thought your 
father would leave us so completely in the lurch.” 

And then he had flung out of the room, slamming the door 
after him. It was their first quarrel, the first insight she had 
had into the quality of his temper. She wasn’t frightened, but 
it made her feel hard. She hadn’t liked his speaking of her father 
in that way. She was intensely loyal to Anthony ; she realised 
that in his silence, his tacit refusal to offer financial help, he was 
only acting with perfect consistency. Ernest had seemed at 
first so indifferent to money, had even reiterated his original 
statement that he would prefer not to take a penny from 
Anthony, and now he disclosed the existence of a debt which he 
seemed to look to her to pay... . 

The word debt had a dreadful sound to Selma’s ears. She 
thought it especially terrible that a clergyman should possess 
such a thing. If he had been frank and open about it, she would 
willingly have offered him all her money so that he could pay it 
off at once. 

Sadly she had taken the hat and put it on to the top shelf 
of her wardrobe. She had never dared to wearit. She hated it, 
and all the unpleasant memories it could evoke. 

Now that she had been married some months, Selma could 
view her old contempt for money with amazement. She knew 
exactly what fifty pounds a quarter would buy and what it 
would not buy. Not that she ever saw another penny of it— 
Ernest took good care of that. Tradesmen’s books, insurance, 
bills for wood and coal, parish expenditure, interest on borrowed 
money, had all to be dealt with, and fixed sums apportioned to 
each. They would have done pretty well, Selma decided, if 
there hadn’t been those debts—not only on the furniture, but that 
still older one to the Bank. It seemed to eat up so much of 
their little income. She began to understand why Ernest had 
so lost his temper over the hat. . . . 

Not that au fond she really minded about the money; she 
was only so desperately homesick. She wanted Anthony and 
Richard, and Lady Trewithy, and even the friendly respectful 
faces of Watson and Maggs. The people she could remember as 
long as she could remember anything at all. And then she told 
herself she wouldn’t have minded even the nostalgia, the exile, 
the cold, the poverty, and Ernest’s astonishingly brittle temper, 
if only she had felt quite well. But she never felt well, and the 
food at the vicarage made her feel so much worse that sometimes 
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she grew faint with actual hunger because of her inability to 
swallow it. She was going to have a baby. She remembered 
telling Lady Trewithy she thought it would be such fun to have 
a baby of her own. And it wasn’t exactly ... fun. 

If the misfortunes had come singly, so that she could have 
learned fortitude by degrees, she thought she wouldn’t have 
made such a failure of her present life. But all these things, 
ill-health and poverty and that unnatural exile from her old 
home, had pounced upon her as it were in the course of a few 
fatal weeks. She was ashamed of her own limitations. She 
wasn’t of any use to Ernest. If she had been a clever strong 
practical woman who knew how to cook she could have made a 
success of her life, and perhaps even ensured his comfort and 
happiness. Well, if she had really done wrong in disobeying 
and defying her father and Richard, she was certainly being 
severely punished for it. Who was it who had said that the gods 
delighted to lure you on into disaster and then abandon you to 
face the consequences alone ? 

“JT am getting wicked,” thought poor Selma. 

She heard the front door bang in such a manner that it 
seemed to shake the whole house like a miniature explosion. 
There was a step in the narrow hall, and Randall came into the 
room. 


II 


“ Ugh—what a frowst! Why on earth have you got that 
thing on, Selma ? ” 

He stood surveying his wife with a mixture of angry contempt 
and disgust. 

“ T was cold.” 

“Cold? And with that fire ? ” 

“It won’t burn—it does nothing but smoke in this wind. 
I think the coal must be damp.” 

‘‘ All the better, it won’t burn so fast. If you're cold you 
should go out for a tramp—that would warm you fast enough.” 

‘In this storm? Besides it’s dark.”’ 

“Don’t argue. You always have twenty reasons for refusing 
to do what I suggest for your good. It’s a very healthy gale. 
Fresh air never hurt anyone. When I was small my mother 
used to send me out barefoot into the snow to harden me.” 

Selma was silent. She was thinking: “I hope he won't 
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expect my baby to do that.’’ She dreaded the theories he would 
be bound to bring to its rearing. 

She leaned back wearily. “ You mustn’t expect me to be 
terribly energetic just now, Ernest.” 

‘You mustn’t give way, though. I thought you had more 
fortitude. You must pull yourself together a bit, Selma, or 
you'll become a nervous invalid.”’ 

His tone was intended to be bracing, but it only had the 
effect of plunging her into a more abysmal depth of depression. 

Fortitude ? Her courage—a small stock at the best of times 
—was utterly spent. If she could only awaken to find herself 
back in her father’s house with the two men who had both loved 
and understood her! Her father, ever indulgent up to the time 
of her heedless flight ; Richard, unsparing in his ironical criticism, 
but how dear, how understanding, when she was at all unhappy ! 
His weapons were delicate and sharp-edged ; they never dealt 
bludgeoning blows such as Ernest in the heat of passion could 
administer. 

She wouldn’t be nineteen till next summer. She might live 
for another sixty or seventy years. Here, with Ernest, in this 
narrow cold little house, with the wind screaming furiously 
against the rattling casements. She shuddered at the thought. 
They knew what it would mean—those kind people at the Place 
and the Castle, who had made such efforts to prevent her from 
ruining her young life. They had done their best to stop her. 
She had come hither with Emest of her own free will. She 
must have been mad... . 

“Ernest !”’ 

Yes!’ His voice was harsh and irritable. Selma was 
in what he had learnt to call “‘ one of her moods,”’ when she showed 
herself to be the spoilt child she undoubtedly was. 

“ T think I'd like to go to bed. I’m cold and tired.” 

“Nonsense! That won’t do you any good. You must have 
your supper first. No one can afford to be lazy and self-indul- 
gent in this house. You must conquer this tendency to sloth.” 

“T can’t eat any supper.’ Her old obstinacy flickered 
feebly ; her spirit was too weak now to support it. 

She rose. Ernest put out his strong powerful hand to detain 
her ; instead he had to use it to prevent her from falling to the 
floor. She collapsed, and fell, and he caught her, and carried 
her up to her room with something of his old tenderness. 

After that night things went a little better, for Ernest, who 
never meant to be unkind, but thought it wrong to be too soft 
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with anyone, least of all with his wife, had been thoroughly 
alarmed. He had really almost persuaded himself that Selma 
had fallen down dead before his eyes, so corpse-like did she 
appear in her pallor and immobility. When she revived he 
was confessedly self-reproachful—he really hadn’t understood 
how bad she was feeling—he was a great rough clumsy man, 
but he hadn’t meant to be unkind. That was the burden of his 
song, and Selma smoothed him down and was loving and sub- 
missive, and even faintly apologetic. She felt sorry for Ernest, 
who had believed he was marrying a vigorous, healthy woman; 
and had only discovered her to be sickly and delicate. But she 
couldn’t hurt his feelings by telling him how much she felt the 
hardships of her daily life. She had never been accustomed to 
physical mortifications, and these had come to her when she 
felt least able to bear them. The cold, the austere surroundings, 
the loneliness, the coarse food, all produced suffering. Ernest 
had been hardily reared by a Spartan mother, whose maxims he 
was never weary of adducing ; he preferred cold to heat, despised 
comfort, and didn’t care in the least what he ate so long as there 
was a sufficiency of it. He was perfectly contented with existing 
conditions and expected Selma to be the same. 

All day he was busy for he had an inexhaustible tund of 
energy to be worked off. He rose early, and prepared his sermons 
by the light of a little oil lamp. After breakfast he visited the 
poor, endeavouring to persuade backsliders to come to church ; 
he would look in at the schools—in fact he had a finger in every 
pie. Sometimes there were week-day services, an early celebra- 
tion once a month, the Litany on two mornings of the week, 
evensong and a sermon on Wednesday evenings. Sunday was 
a busy day, and he seemed to enjoy it. There was a service at 
eight, another at eleven, and evensong was at five in winter and 
eight in summer. He preached twice on Sundays and enjoyed 
a minor triumph. For if there were backsliders in Penreath 
itself, other parishes sent many representatives to hear him. 
He liked to see the little groups of strangers climbing up the 
steep hill to come to his church, so that it overflowed, and chairs 
had to be brought in to supplement the benches which until his 
arrival had proved amply adequate. Selma realised that he 
put his best work into his sermons, pzeaching was the only thing 
he really cared about. She had been attracted to him first by 
that flaming forceful eloquence that had brought a new quality 
into her life. And she still greatly preferred Ernest the preacher 
to Emest the man. 
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For the rest his views differed very much from those of Mr. de 
Courcy, the rector of Polmouth, who was moderately High 
Church, eminently aristocratic, a clergyman and a gentleman of 
the old school. Ernest’s own views inclined to Evangelicalism, 
but he seldom dogmatised on the subject; he didn’t want to 
offend anyone, to drive anyone away. But he rarely preached 
without some violent reference to the Church of Rome, its 
insidious propaganda, its enslavement not only of individuals 
but of nations, its denial of Anglican orders, its encouragement 
of idolatry. He would lament openly the existence of a Catholic 
church in Polmouth ; sometimes even he would make an oblique 
allusion to the ‘‘ Roman” family at the Castle, which made 
Selma’s pale face flame. 

Sometimes, from the bleak little garden at Penreath, she would 
gaze across the harbour to the opposite hills and the brown woods 
that hid her old home and the Castle from her eyes, in an agony 
of helpless nostalgia. She felt herself forgotten. 

Malise and Mercy were married in September, and they had 
only lately returned to the Castle from a honeymoon spent in 
Italy. Lady Trewithy had remained there to greet them and 
then had gone to London where she proposed to live in future, 
deeming it more prudent to leave the young folks to themselves. 
She never wrote to Selma. It was evident that she ranged herself 
entirely on Anthony’s side. Selma felt as if the little world 
that had once known and loved her had cast her out. 

If she had only loved Ernest she supposed she would have 
borne it all gladly, finding even hardship tolerable. For at least 
then out of the general shipwreck she would have possessed 
something. But she knew now that she had never loved him. 
She had really married him in a fit of pique, because she couldn’t 
have the man she wanted. 

But she was under no illusion now in respect to Malise. He 
was a shadow. Just something bright and wonderful and at- 
tractive who had come into her life for a few weeks and then had 
vanished. She realised how much of ardent hero-worship had 
gone to the fashioning of that girlish fancy of hers. She had 
never really known him at all, she had simply seen his rather 
romantic figure steeped in the glamour of his mother’s adoring 
love. It had never occurred to her that Lady Trewithy had done 
her best to foster this feeling in her, hoping that eventually 
Malise would marry her. She was preparing the way for a 
lasting attachment—at least so she had hoped, not dreaming 
that her son’s heart was already bestowed upon another woman, 
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Lady Trewithy was happily ignorant that any action of hers 
had precipitated the catastrophe that had overtaken Selma. 

Selma could think of Malise now without regret ; she used 
to wonder if he and Mercy were happy together at the Castle. 
But of course they were—they surely had everything to make 
them so. Love, mutual sympathy, plenty of money, and no 
debts. They were like the figures of a happy romance. They 
couldn’t touch her life at any point. No, the two people who 
stood out, real and substantial from those lost days, were her 
father and Richard. She wanted them both now to an extent 
that would have astonished and dismayed Ernest Randall could 
he even have remotely guessed it. 

Ernest loved her, of course, but he wasn’t gentle and tender 
as he had been in those days of their stolen interviews in the 
woods. He wasaman who from childhood had had his own way ; 
he was self-willed, obstinate, dominating. He had loved the 
pretty spoilt child in Selma, but now she was his wife he wanted 
to mould her after his own fashion. In short he tried to make 
her into something totally different from the charming girl 
with whom he had fallen in love. He never realised how much 
the process hurt her, nor how unavailing it was in the long run. 
He would have thought it wrong to indulge her ; it was his duty 
to teach her fortitude and self-discipline ; she must learn that 
she couldn’t have her own way. Thus he was stern, often aggres- 
sive, and his violent temper showed itself terrifyingly in one 
or two scenes. Selma emerged from them feeling as if she had 
been physically bruised and beaten. She felt them to be a 
little degrading too. They gave her a secret contempt for Ernest. 
She remembered that her father had once said he was a shop- 
keeper’s son... . 


iI 


When May had come—a wet, sunless, unspring-like May— 
and terror was her hourly companion, Selma said : 

“Couldn’t I go to a nursing-home ? ”’ 

Ernest stared at her as if in amazement at the unreasonable- 
ness of the request. 

“What for?” 

“Well, we’re so far from a doctor, for one thing. And we 
haven’t a telephone. And I’m frightened. It would give us 
both a better chance.” 
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‘‘My dear child, what do you suppose all these Penreath 
women do? They don’t go to nursing-homes. And there are 
babies enough, aren’t there? Besides, we can’t afford luxuries 
of that kind. You must remember you've married a poor man.” 

“But there’s my own money—I thought I’d like to spend 
some of it on myself.’’ 

“T can’t possibly spare any of it.” 

‘‘ Then let me write to the lawyer—I know he’d ask my father 
to send me some.” 

“I won’t have you asking your father for anything. He’s 
behaved disgracefully to you. I wonder you haven’t more pride.” 

“But I behaved disgracefully to him,’ she answered, with 
a very strange expression in her blue eyes. 

Ernest stared at her. What did she mean? Did she regret 
that act of rebellion and defiance that had brought her here ? 
But he let the remark pass without comment, for even to his 
unwilling eyes she certainly did look very ill that morning. 
She was very pale and her eyes were enormous and had black 
shadows painted around them; her pretty brown hair was dis- 
hevelled and had lost its lustre as if she had not had the strength 
to brush it. She didn’t look young or pretty any more. She 
was fretful, complaining, prematurely aged. 

Ernest, on the contrary, was stouter than he had been last 
summer. His tall, powerful figure suggested an almost super- 
human strength. But when Selma looked at him now, with his 
rugged face, coarse upstanding red hair, deep-set eyes under 
the bushy penthouse brows, and the hard line of the mouth, 
she thought his whole appearance betrayed the harsh passionate 
domineering character she had never in those days suspected. 
She had thought that because she had made sacrifices to marry 
him, to give him the happiness he desired, he would always 
remain her slave. She had given up so much for him! But 
now all that didn’t seem to count with him at all. 

Sometimes during those last days she had a wild dream of 
escaping, of running back to the Place and flinging herself upon 
her father’s mercy. Surely he would forgive her, when he saw 
how ill she was. She would go back like a prodigal daughter, 
away from this nightmare thing which her life at Penreath had 
now become. Surely, surely, he would forgive her when he 
saw her remorse—and terror. Even Richard might relent and 
forgive her now. 

Her son was born towards the middle of the month—a puny, 
white-faced little creature with a queer down of red hair, and 
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asnub sweet profile. But long before he arrived Ernest wished 
indeed that he had acceded to his wife’s request and permitted 
her to go to a nursing-home. The doctor was away from Pol- 
mouth, attending a difficult case; the nurse was ill and only a 
woman from the village was available. Selma lay for hours 
between life and death. A doctor was sent for froma neighbour- 
ing town, but he arrived too late to be of much use. 

Selma lay unconscious in the little bare bleak bedroom. A 
thin fretful wailing cry came from the next room. The doctor 
leaned over her and felt her pulse. 

“When was she taken ill ? ” 

‘“ Yesterday—about four o’clock in the morning.” 

“ And it’s just on seven. Nearly forty hours. Has she any 
relations ? ”’ 

“Yes. Her father’s Mr. Anthony Cobbold of the Place.” 

“You'd better send for him.” 

Ernest’s heart sank. 

“Is she going to die?” 

_ “Well, there hasn’t been much done to help her through, 
has there? How old is she?” 

“* She’ll be nineteen next month.” 

“Well, if you think her father would like to see her you’d 
better send for him at once.” 

Ernest left him alone with his patient and the nurse who, 
fatigued when she arrived, was now almost at the end of her 
tether with anxiety and fear. 

Well, he supposed he must send for Anthony, or at least 
inform him that his daughter was very ill and was hardly expected 
to live. He went to the post-office and telephoned. Watson 
answered the ring, and said that his master was at home and 
should be given the message without delay. Thus it was that 
scarcely an hour later Anthony Cobbold arrived at Penreath 
vicarage and was admitted by a slatternly servant who looked 
strangely upset. She left him alone in the sitting-room where 
so much of Selma’s married life had been spent. 

Anthony glanced around him. The windows were open, 
and the May dusk flowed into the room. There was a faint 
breeze from the sea. 

It was all much worse than he had expected ; but then what 
had he expected? Even in this dim light he observed without 
consciously doing so the dismal aspect of the little room, the 
ugly shabby modern furniture, the worn thin carpet. No sign 
of Selma anywhere, nor of those pretty knick-knacks and books 
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and flowers with which she loved to surround herself, Well, 
she had chosen all this. He blinked the tears back from his 
eyes. Her desertion had gone very hardly with him. He 
looked older, more worn, a trifle sterner. 

Ernest came into the room, unwashed, unshaven, collarless. 
He looked as if he had been up all night; his expression was 
wild and distraught. 

“‘ How is she ? ’’ said Anthony. 

He offered his hand and Ernest took it. This wasn’t the 
moment for private quarrels. But the look Anthony bestowed 
upon his son-in-law was one of cold aversion. If only there 
had been something to account for Selma’s monstrous infatua- 
tion, some reassuring grace, some quality of distinction or 
suggestion of refinement. 

“ She’s a little better. She’s just conscious. There’s a baby 
—a boy. Quite a strong little chap they say, though he doesn’t 
look it.” 

““My grandson,” thought Anthony. But the event gave 
him no pleasure. Selma’s son should have been a Cobbold too. 
Aloud he only said: ‘I wish to see her.” 

“T haven’t told her you’re here. The doctor said I’d better 
send for you—for any relations. If you went in it might agitate 
her.” 

“I will take the risk of that,” said Anthony haughtily. “I 
shall not agitate her.’’ He followed Ernest up the steep narrow 
flight of uncarpeted, unpolished stairs. There was dust thickly 
coating the narrow wooden banister; on the steps themselves 
there were muddy footmarks. Everywhere was this grimy 
poverty. Like most rich men, he never realised that it was not 
always easy for poverty to achieve cleanliness. Cleanliness had 
to be purchased with money, time, and strength. An oil lamp 
standing on a bracket at the top of the stairs cast a fitful illu- 
mination upon the scene, and brought out the strong, rugged 
lines of Ernest’s face. 

The room was half-darkened when he entered it. The bed 
—a simple iron one—was covered with a cheap white cotton 
counterpane. The window was curtainless; the carpet beneath 
his feet felt threadbare ; the place was bleak and chill as if no 
sunshine had ever entered there. He advanced towards the 
bed. 

A couple of candles served for illumination, and in this wan 
flickering light he saw a thin pinched greyish face that he felt 
he could never have recognised as Selma’s. That face and the 
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damp matted hair lying dark along the pillow surely belonged 
to an elderly woman. Where were her youth and rare beauty 
—those radiant delicious things that for eighteen years had been 
the sunshine of the old house across the water? His thoughts 
went back across those years to the day of her own birth. Diana 
had never looked like that. 

; sn Selma,” he said very gently, taking her little damp hand 
in his. 

She opened her eyes and stared at him incredulously. 

“ Daddy . . .” she said. 

He bent and kissed her. “Are you better, my darling ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes . . . darling, darling Daddy.” 

The tears glistened in her eyes. 

“You know you have a little son ? ”’ 

Surely this knowledge must bring something of relief across 
that remembered suffering ? 

“Yes.” Her face seemed to stiffen. 

Ernest stood there watching them, his arms folded across his 
chest. From the room beyond he could hear that faint, sustained 
wailing, and tried to realise the vaunted joys of fatherhood. 
But the sense of prolonged nightmare remained with him, 

Presently Anthony left his daughter’s side and went in search 
of the baby. He found him lying in a cradle in the little room 
beyond, guarded by a harsh-featured woman who was, he 
imagined, the nurse. 

New-born babies are seldom pretty objects even to the 
partial eye, and this one struck him as a peculiarly repulsive 
specimen. A small face, red and distorted with passion—a 
mouth wide open—a fringe of orange hair. A regular Randall. 
Anthony turned away without a word. 

It was terrible to think of Selma in these surroundings. His 
servants were infinitely better housed ; not one of them but would 
have disdained such a room as that wherein he had found her. 
She might have used some of her own money to make things a 
little better. He wondered,too,if she had had proper attendance 
during her ordeal, whether the path had been in any way softened 
for her. She was too young to have that indifferent, listless, 
hopeless look upon her face. 

He went back to her. 

“‘T mustn’t stay with you, my Selma. But I'll come again 
very soon.” 

‘“‘ To-morrow ? ”’ she said feebly. 

“To-morrow,” he promised. 
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Ernest accompanied him downstairs. Just as he was leaving 
Anthony said : 

“You must send her over to me when she’s well enough to 
be moved. She’ll want change of air... .’’ He didn’t add, 
also, care and feeding up. 

They were standing in the narrow passage that served as 
hall. It was redolent with odours from the kitchen. Probably 
the untidy girl who had opened the door to him had been too 
much upset to take any of the usual precautions. It was as if 
the whole little household had been shaken by an earthquake. 

“Thank you very much. It’s very kind of you to suggest 
it. But I’m afraid it wouldn’t be possible. This is Selma’s 
home now.” 

They faced each other, their faces revealing a bitter, relentless 
hostility. 

“You can hardly refuse. I’m her father. I ask it of you 
for the sake of her health.” 

“ You cast her off,’’ Ernest reminded him. 

“She disobeyed me.” 

‘“To come to me; to come here,” Ernest answered laconi- 
cally. ‘It was her own choice—she wouldn’t go back on it 
if she could.” 

“‘ She looks—dying,”’ said Anthony bitterly. ‘‘ Did she have 
a doctor?” 

“He was unfortunately not able to come till just after the 
baby was born.” 

“‘ And how long was she ill ? ” 

“ Forty hours.” 

“You should have sent for me. I could have telegraphed 
to Plymouth—to Falmouth .. .” 

Ernest was silent. But his face did not indicate that he 
wished to accept any favours. 

‘“She’ll want nursing back to health .. .” said Anthony. 

“T’ll see that she gets all the care and nursing she needs. 
I am responsible for her welfare now.” 

Anthony realised that this formidable figure stood eternally 
between him and his daughter. 

“T realise that,” he said bitterly. “Ill look in again to- 
morrow. I hope I shall find her better.”’ 

Selma was weaned from her old home, but he couldn’t think 
the process had been accomplished without pain. Her joy at 
seeing him just now had been so unmistakable. Oh, she must 
often have wanted him, and wanted, too, the amenities of her 
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old life. This man couldn’t have made up to her for everything. 
Did she still love him? Anthony had longed to ask her if she 
were happy, but there had been no opportunity with Ernest 
standing by, watching and listening. 


IV 


As he left the house and entered the car that was waiting 
for him in the road Anthony thought: “I shan’t dare tell 
Richard.” 

Richard had returned to the Place about six weeks after 
Selma’s marriage, realising how solitary and unhappy her father 
must be without her. It hadn’t been an easy thing to do; it 
had cost him one of the fiercest struggles of his life to face the 
return to a house emptied and bereft of Selma’s presence. He 
had told himself at first that it was impossible—Anthony didn’t 
know what he was asking of him—no one could be expected to 
do such a thing as that. But in the end the desire to help him 
had prevailed. 

They seldom spoke of Selma. Each measured the other’s 
suffering by his own. 

But while Anthony seemed to close his heart to her, Richard 
secretly longed for the news of her he could never seek. It 
was the unknown that terrified him—this ignorance as to her 
welfare. He felt that he could have borne it all better if he 
had known for certain that she was happy in her new life. 

As Anthony entered the house that night Richard emerged 
from the library. 

““ Well, how is she ? ”’ 

“They say she’s better—out of danger. But it was touch 
and go. There’s a boy—my grandson. .. .” 

He passed up the stairs, fearful lest Richard should question 
him further. How queer the fellow looked to-night. But they 
were all upset by the sudden anxiety. . 


CHAPTER VIII 


DIANA 
T 


Sema did not make a rapid recovery. She was weak and listless 
for a long time after the birth of her baby. Ernest had to get 
a woman from Polmouth to come and take care of the child. 
Of course when his wife was better she must look after it herself. 
A permanent nurse was out of the question. 

He baptised the baby on the following Sunday, bestowing 
upon it his own name. It was characteristic of him that he 
never consulted Selma on the subject. When he told her she 
exclaimed : 

‘Oh, but I wanted to call him Anthony Richard.” 

Ernest the elder frowned, ‘“‘ Why Richard?” 

“ After my cousin.” 

“You need not remember him. He has quite forgotten 
you.” 

“You don’t know Richard. He never forgets,” said Selma. 

But she was really too weak to care. She supposed Emest 
would always have his own way, that he would bring up the 
boy after a fashion and theory of his own. And it was far too 
much trouble to oppose him. This lethargy of hers grew upon 
her even after she was well enough to creep about the house and 
sit, during the long summer hours, in the garden, beside her 
son’s perambulator. She knew he ought to be out of doors in 
the soft Cornish air as much as possible, and this was something 
she could do without fatiguing herself. Sometimes she worked, 
but more often she sat there quite idly contemplating the baby 
and wishing he were not quite so ugly. He certainly resembled 
Ernest to a most grotesque degree. Still, he was a satisfactory 
person, putting on weight, sleeping well, and swallowing his 
nourishment with avidity. 

Anthony had paid her several visits during the week suc- 
ceeding her son’s birth, but they had ceased rather suddenly, 
and she was afraid that Ermest must have dropped some hint, 
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encouraging him to desist from them. He quite evidently hadn’t 
liked the intrusion of Anthony into his home, and Selma saw 
clearly that, far from desiring any reconciliation of a permanent 
character between her father and herself, he was entirely antagon- 
istic to any such thing. He wanted to rule her life without 
outside interference. He couldn’t have Anthony chipping in ; 
that would very soon mean he would have to admit Richard 
too—where one led the other invariably followed. No, there 
must be no looking back on Seima’s part to the flesh-pots she 
had voluntarily renounced. He was jealous of all the old 
formative influences that had gone to the making of the girl 
with whom he had fallen so desperately and so unwisely in love. 
While Richard remained at the Place, Selma must never go 
there. In the old days Ernest had been jealous of this clever, 
cultivated, ironical man, regarding him as a potential rival; 
he had suspected his love for Selma, and he knew that Richard 
pad done all that was possible to dissuade Selma from marrying 
im. 

Thus while he merely disliked Anthony, Emest actually 
feared Richard. If Selma were ever to make confession of her 
discontent—he did not yet dare to call it by a harder name— 
it would be to Richard who had always possessed her confidence 
rather than to her father. No, let her remain where she was, 
and learn to be happy and contented in the discharge of her 
simple, normal duties as wife and mother. . . . 

Anthony increased her income, giving her another hundred 
a year. He would gladly have shown himself far more generous 
towards her, but he rightly conjectured that whatever he might 
give Selma would never have the spending of a farthing of it, 
nor even much say in the matter as to how it should be disbursed. 
He knew nothing of the debts his son-in-law had contracted, 
but he did know that if Selma had had anything to do with the 
spending of her own money she would have made the vicarage look 
a very different place. She had taste, a natural gift for making 
a room look pretty by the simplest means ; she would have had 
austerity without squalor, cleanliness without luxury. She 
knew so well how houses ought to be kept... . 

When Ernest heard of this addition to their income, he 
said : 

“We must put it by. It’ll come in later for the children’s 
education.” 

“The children ? ”’ 

‘Well, you don’t suppose there’ll be only one, do you? 
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‘There were aix of us, and if my father hadn’t died there would 
probably have been a great many more.” 

Selma was very white. ‘‘I hadn’t thought about it. I hope 
there won’t be a great many. I’d rather we spent the money 
on getting a good nurse. I know so little about babies—if 
Ernie were ill I shouldn’t know what to do.” : 

“My dear, in any case I shouldn’t have a nurse. They’re 
more nuisance than they’re worth. You’ve nothing in the 
world to do—you must just look after Emie yourself.’ 

Idleness was bad for everyone ; he was always preaching on 
the moral and physical advantages of good, solid, steady work. 
And idleness would, he judged, be especially bad for Selma, 
brought up as she had been. She wanted hardening. She was 
too soft. But if she had plenty of occupation she would have 
less time to dwell upon her health. He could remember with 
admiration his own mother with her strong brood of six. She 
had taught them, tended them in sickness and in health, bringing 
them up after a hardy pattern which Ernest wished to emulate 
with his own offspring. They would be the children of a poor 
man who had worked his own way up, they must remember 
this and forget they were also the grandchildren of Anthony 
Cobbold of Polmouth Place. And as he glanced at Emie, lying 
tranquilly asleep in the perambulator Anthony had sent over 
from the Place, he longed for the time when he should be old 
enough to savour that rough, sane system of education and 
upbringing which he intended to impose upon him and upon 
any other children that might be born to them. 

No softness, no indulgence, no idleness or luxurious habits. 
They would be taught obedience, respect, and to speak the truth 
at all times. He would resist any attempt in Selma to frustrate 
his plan or to shield them from his authority. Hadn’t he and 
his brothers all turned out well, to justify the harsh, sound 
system upon which they had been reared? They were all 
respected members of the community, good citizens, fathers of 
families. The only one who hadn’t turned out well was the 
renegade sister, Teresa. She had hated her home, had never 
got on with her mother, had resisted the authority of Emest 
which he, being the eldest, had tried to impose upon her. And 
then a year or two before her mother’s death she had run away 
with an Italian from heaven-knows-where, had joined the 
Church of Rome and disappeared from the scene. He had heard 
nothing of her for years. He only knew that she was now a 
widow with two children, a boy and a girl. But he neither 
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corresponded with her, nor had he forgiven her. The thoug! t 
of her religion, he used to say, stuck in his throat. 

Selma found her son a little unresponsive. She wanted to 
love him, to feel him clinging to her, but he struggled, and seemed 
to resent her advances. Perhaps when he grew older she would 
enjoy him more. He had red hair and pale bright eyes and 
a thin nose that ought to have been pointed but was so far snub. 
His face was white with that peculiar pallor that often goes 
with ardent hair. She used to trace the likeness to Ernest as 
he lay asleep. Well, it didn’t matter. Luckily he was a boy. 
Such an aspect in a girl would have been fatal. ‘I do hope if 
T ever have a daughter she'll be very pretty,” thought Selma. 


II 


One day a note came from Anthony inviting her to spend 
a few days at the Place. He was sure she must need change of 
air, it would help her to get back her strength. He had heard 
from the doctor that she was making very slow progress, and 
he too urged that she should have a complete change. 

In fact, it was the doctor’s rather grave opinion that had 
made Anthony pocket his pride and write the note. He was 
almost certain that Ernest would refuse to let her come. And 
although he intensely disliked the thought of his hanging about 
the house he extended the invitation to Randall as well. 

He added that he would send the car to the ferry for her at 
any hour, and of course she must bring the baby. 

Selma’s cheeks glowed. She felt more alive than she had 
done for weeks. It was July now, and the weather was very 
hot; the little rooms at the vicarage were baked in the sun. 
She thought with an eager longing of the shady lawns at the 
Place, of the branching cedars, the scent of flowers, the cool 
spacious rooms, the absence of effort . . . it had become so 
difficult for her to force herself to make efforts of late. She 
simply hadn’t the strength. Sometimes she had even wondered 
if she should ever regain her old, girlish vitality and vigour. 

Ernest, coming upon her at that moment, inquired resentfully 
if she had been left a fortune. : 

““No—something much better. Daddy’s written to ask us 
all to go there for a few days. Dr. Harpex’s been frightening 
him about me. You and I and Ernie——” 

“* Let me see the letter.” 
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There was no doubt of it; it was an olive branch, offered 
to himself as well as to Selma. Anthony was probably heartily 
sick of the estrangement which had lasted nearly a year. He 
was prepared to make peace. But Ernest had already con- 
sidered the possibility, and had long ago made up his mind as 
to how he should respond to an overture of the kind. 

Selma surrendered it unwillingly. It was such a precious 
thing—this first loving letter from her father. 

Dering the silence that followed she glanced furtively at her 
husband. His face had grown very red, as it always did when 
he was angry; she knew it now for a danger signal. The eyes 
glowered from beneath the beetling brows. Then he threw the 
letter down on the path at her feet almost with violence. 

“T call it simply insulting of him to invite you. Do you 
think I’m going to let you run back like a little dog the first 
time he deigns to whistle for you ? ”’ 

“Oh, but he’s my father, Ernest. I wonder he ever wants 
to see me again after the way I behaved to him. But as he 
does—of course we must go " 

‘““There’s no ‘ of course* about it, and you shall certainly 
not go. I should only have you coming back more useless and 
discontented than ever.” 

Selma sighed. She hated rows with all her soul ; they didn’t 
stimulate her as they did some women, and she could never 
bring herself to believe as Ernest did that they “ cleared the 
air.” Besides, she was too tired now to fight for anything, even 
for this happiness that had been offered to her. She felt suddenly 
weak and spiritless, as if nothing mattered. 

““Mayn’t I really go, Ernest? Just for a day or two, with 
Ernie? Even if you didn’t feel inclined to come with 
ts 

“You may not. And you can write and tell Mr. Cobbold 
exactly what I’ve said! ”’ 

“ Oh, I couldn’t write like that to Daddy.” 

“ Perhaps then I’d better do it myself. Are you never going 
to exert yourself again, Selma? Your laziness is lamentable.” 

“[’m weak—that’s why I’m lazy.” 

“ There’s no reason at all for you to be weak, if you led a 
decently normal healthy life and ate sufficient food.” 

““T was up with Ernie for two hours last night. Of course 
I’m fit for nothing to-day. One can’t be healthy and normal 
with such broken nights. If I went to the Place dear old Maggs 
would help me witb him.” 
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“I should have thought you would have preferred to look 
after your own child,” replied Emest witheringly. 

He didn’t mean to be unkind, perhaps he hardly realised that 
he was unkind and inconsiderate. His one object was to rouse 
Selma from this baleful, ignoble apathy. It had been going 
on too long. Emie was nearly two months old, and Selma had 
regained simply nothing of her old spirits and vigour. 

Argument was useless, as she quickly perceived. Probably 
he had made up his mind long ago to reject any olive jyranch 
that Anthony might offer. She was to belong to him and to 
no one else. The bright picture of her old home faded. She 
wasn’t to be allowed to go there. Her father would be dis- 
appointed, and so perhaps would Richard. She had longed to 
talk things over with Richard, to ask his advice, to beg him to 
show her how to make the best of the life she had chosen. 

Ernest was more than ever determined to “‘ break her in.” 
She had many lessons to learn, he decided, but when she had 
learnt them she would be a very fine woman. This sickly, inert 
phase couldn’t last. Those two men between them had spoilt 
her by telling her how wonderful she was. 

Still the phase lasted unaccountably till the autumn, and 
then Selma was really so much worse, and her aspect had become 
so pitiable, that even Ernest took alarm and sent for the doctor. 
There was a perfectly natural cause, Dr. Harper informed him 
briefly. Next April there would be another baby. Mrs. Randall 
must take great care of herself. She must lie down as much 
as possible. And she mustn’t have Erie at night, it was neces- 
sary for her to have plenty of sound sleep and nourishing food. 
But no undue exertion of any kind... . 

In a sense it was areprieve. Selma wasn’t, as he had begun 
to suspect, hypochondriacal. He was delighted to think there 
would be another child. It was always easier to bring up two 
children than one. He hoped it would be another boy, a 
companion for Ernest. 

Slightly alarmed at the doctor’s tone, at his very clear 
injunctions, Randall became instantly submissive and began 
to look about for a nurse. It wasn’t time yet for him to break 
Selmain. He faced the fact that his wife was a delicate, highly- 
strung woman, of the kind he had been wont formerly to stig- 
matise as sickly and useless. But then she had been brought 
up all wrong in that expensive, luxurious atmosphere. She 
wasn’t in the least fitted to be the wife of a poor, hard-working 
clergyman. Why, she was no help to him in the parish at all, 
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and always shirked going to church if she could, on the plea 
of ill-health! He was afraid she was going to prove a handicap 
rather than a help to him in his career. 

In his odd possessive way he still loved her, but he was im- 
patient and critical of the changes marriage had wrought in 
her. He so seldom saw any glimpse of that gay entrancing 
sweetness that had taken his heart by storm. 

When his first alarm had worn off he returned to his old belief 
that she was ‘‘ giving way.” The doctor’s treatment was all 
wrong. He should have encouraged her to exert herself. Prob- 
ably Anthony had been speaking to him of his anxiety about 
her. At this rate she would become a confirmed invalid of no 
use to anyone, least of all to her husband and children. 

That winter was a terrible one to Selma ; always, on looking 
back upon it, it seemed like a great grim black patch in her life. 
The weather was piercingly cold, and England was raked by 
fierce blizzards that smothered even Comwall with deep drifts 
of snow. She couldn’t keep warm. Even in bed she lay and 
shivered. Ernest wouldn’t let her have a fire in her bedroom, 
he declared it was unwholesome and that he couldn’t possibly 
afford it. For the same reasons the fire in the sitting-room was 
always kept at a low ebb. Selma, accustomed to the royally 
lavish, extravagant pre-war conditions of the Place, suffered 
under the privation. 

Ernie was ill that winter; he had his first attack of croup ; 
and there was one night of sharp anxiety when Selma sat up 
for hours with him, and couldn’t be persuaded to leave him even 
when all danger was past and he lay quietly asleep. It was as if 
she had suddenly realised her passionate love for the little 
creature. 

She thought of the child who was coming. She longed for a 
little girl—a beautiful little girl, dark-haired and -eyed, like the 
picture of her own mother as a child that hung in the great 
drawing-room at the Place. A little Diana... . If only the 
child hadn’t got to be born in this bleak, austere spot, amid 
these miserably uncomfortable surroundings! But Ernest, 
despite past experience, refused to let her go away for the event. 
He must put his foot down, or Selma would always insist upon 
going away for these domestic occurrences that promised to be 
of such praiseworthy frequency. She never spoke of her fears 
to him—he would have treated them with a certain bracing con- 
tempt. But all the time the fear grew and grew in her heart. 
What should have meant nothing but happiness was marred 
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by the terror of her own.helplessness and by the probability of 
her again being at the mercy of unskilled, incompetent hands. 
Hadn’t she heard the nurse say that it was a wonder Emie had 
come into the world alive ? So there was fear for her child, too, 
as well as for herself... . 

February, March, April. An April of golden sunshine, of 
bud and blossom and reawakening life, of sapphire skies and 
tranquil seas. Mother Earth awakening to scatter her gifts 
after that long, cold sleep of winter. 

Selma got up one morning feeling strangely alive and in- 
vigorated. She thought she hadn’t felt so well for years. Some- 
thing of the old adventurous spirit that had induced her to 
meet Ernest in the woods possessed her unaccountably. She 
felt brave—ready to face danger. She was going to meet her 
child with a valiant confidence. ‘‘I mustn’t fail my little 
Diana,’ she thought. Diana must have the joyful welcome that 
she had been too ill to bestow upon Ernie. 

She went down to the gate. The long hill dipped steeply to 
the little town of Penreath; the harbour with its sails, white and 
brown ; thestir of the sailing ships putting into port ; the odours 
of ozone and tar. The wind that ruffied her hair was fresh 
with the salt tang of the sea. Suddenly before she realised it 
she was walking down the hill. 

._Then presently she quickened her steps. She couldn’. run, 
or she felt she would have run as she had done that day when 
she left the Castle, fleeing as if pursuing furies were at her 
heels. 

Only that day she had been running to meet Ernest. To-day 
she only wanted to escape from him, from the little grey vicarage 
which had become to her a house of torment... . 

An hour later a flushed, dishevelled, distraught-looking figure 
arrived at the Place. Watson opened the door in response to 
herring. Hestepped backaghast. Was this really Miss Selma ? 
It was the first time he had seen her since her marriage. 

‘Is Daddy in, Watson ? ” 

‘“Yes, madam.” 

“Tell him I’ve come home. And if anyone asks for me — 
anyone, Watson—you must say I’m not here.”’ 

“Very well, madam.” He understood the “anyone” to 
mean the Rev. Ernest Randall. 

She entered the hall. Watson closed the door, and turning 
was just in time to see her sway and then collapse. She would 
have fallen to the floor if Richard, disturbed by the unwonted 
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sound of voices, hadn’t emerged from the library at that moment 
and caught her in his arms. 

It was Richard who carried her up to her old room and laid 
her upon the bed. But she knew nothing of that. A merciful 
oblivion had enfolded her, blotting out all terrors—past, present, 
and future. 

When she opened her eyes a woman in nurse’s uniform was 
standing near her bed, and Anthony was sitting on the other 
side. 

“I’m really here? It wasn’t a dream?” He caught a 
gleam of terror in her blue eyes. 

“No, darling, it wasn’t a dream. You're quite safe. But 
Wily: aly 

She clung to his hand. 

“I should have gone mad if I’d stayed. I couldn’t run but 
I walked as quickly as I could. . . . I felt I was coming here to 
find my baby.” 

That night Selma’s little daughter, Diana, was born. 


III 


In the very early hours of the April morning when the pale 
spring dawn stole with furtive illumination into the old house, 
emphasising the shadows rather than accentuating the lights, 
Anthony went down to his study. He was astonished to see a 
gleam of bright light showing under the library door. But of 
course Richard was there, waiting for news. He would never 
have gone to bed while they were all so anxious. Turning the 
knob he pushed open the door and entered. 

That green shade over the electric lamp made Richard look 
awfully queer, he reflected. 

He said slowly : 

“It’s a girl. Selma’s all right—she’s sleeping quietly. She 
was delighted when we told her it was a girl.” 

He sat down and lit a cigarette. 

“What made her come ? ” asked Richard. 

“A kind of homing instinct.” 

“Do you suppose he let her ? ” 

“Ernest ? No—he knew nothing. It seems to have been 
a sudden impulse. He was here to-night, but the doctor told 
him he couldn’t see her. He was angry—he went away—though 
I offered him a bed for the night.’ 
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“Do you think she’ll.go back to him ? ” asked Richard. 

His interrogation of the old man was almost relentless. 

Anthony shook his head. ‘‘Oh, I expect so. With two 
children. He’d have a right to them.” 

“ She wouldn’t be likely to leave them,” acquiesced Richard. 

But the change in her—the pitiable and poignant change ! 
It was so great, so fundamental, that he was thankful to be able 
to regard her practically as a stranger. Almost impartially, like 
someone he had once known and liked, and now had seen again 
after an absence of long, obliterating years. It seemed indeed 
to Richard now that his love was dead, and that in its place 
there was only a great flood of tenderness that hurt him with a 
sharp pain. But he mustn’t forget she had forged her own 
chains. She had married Ernest in defiance of them all. And 
now there were the children—to complicate or simplify matters, 
he could not tell which. 

“Such a pretty little girl,” mused Anthony. “ Already 
Selma calls her Diana. After her mother... .” 

“T hope to be introduced to my new cousin later on this 
morning,” said Richard in a lighter tone. ‘“‘ Her entrance has 
been slightly dramatic, has it not? I hope she will be a great 
comfort to Selma.” 

“I wish we could have kept them both here,” said Anthony, 
regretfully. 

“No,” Richard answered with decision. ‘‘ We’ve already 
tried our hands at bringing up a girl child, and we've made a 
most unholy mess ofit. Iam going toturnin now. Good night.” 


Selma remained for some weeks at the Place, supported by ~ 
the doctor who refused to allow her to move. She enjoyed its 
easy luxury, the calm, the tranquillity, and she made a good 
recovery. 

Little Diana was a darling, and this was a real holiday after 
nearly two years of penal servitude. . . . She checked the re- 
flection sharply. She mustn’t be harsh to Ernest even in thought. 
He had cared for her in his rough, unsympathetic way ; he had 
been disappointed not to find her a hardier more vigorous woman, 
just as she had been disappointed to find him such a harsh 
ungracious fault-finding man. 

Very soon of course she meant to go back to him. It had 
really never entered her head to leave him permanently. Why, 
she was bound to him by two great big chains—Ernie and Diana. 

They had met of course, although he hadn’t been allowed to 
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see her until Diana was some weeks old. Anthony would have 
delayed the meeting even longer, but he saw that Ernest couldn't 
be kept wholly away. And one morning Selma very surprisingly 
asked for him and Emie. A messenger was sent over to Pen- 
reath, and pocketing his pride Randall started off for his wife’s 
home. 

Yet it was with something of trepidation that he approached 
her as she lay on an immense couch that was drawn up near the 
window of a big spacious room. Lying thus she could see the 
sea in bright silver and blue glimpses between the lightly foliaged 
trees. With its pretty rose-coloured chintzes, the dark shining 
polished surfaces of its mahogany furnishings, the room had an 
opulent as well as a comfortable aspect. He realised, perhaps 
more sharply than ever before, the contrast between the home 
she had left and the one he had offered her. 

She smiled at him as she had not smiled since the days of 
their engagement. Already her face was a little fuller, and the 
eyes were bright and the hair glossy and ordered as it used to 
be. That wild, lost look she had sometimes had of late was gone. 
She looked very pretty and smiling and happy. 

“ Ernest—forgive me. I’ve been a beast. But I couldn’t 
help myself. I really felt I couldn’t face it there again ! ”’ 

“You might at least have had the decency to tell me,” he 
answered sullenly. 

“ But I was so afraid you wouldn’t let me go. You wouldn’t 
have, would you ? ” 

“T should certainly have tried to dissuade you from such a 
foolish, unnecessary course. You put me in such an extra- 
ordinarily humiliating position. A man not to know where his 
own wife was—and at such a time, too! ”’ 

“I’m sorry, Ernest. I expect I was a little mad. All the 
way down the hill I was simply terrified lest you should follow 
me and bring me back.”’ 

He was silent, amazed and dismayed at these naive dis- 
closures. She had fled as if from an intolerable situation. How 
could he ever instil lessons of self-control into one so wild and 
undisciplined as this woman he had married? He seemed to 
see her fleeing down the long, steep, stony Penreath hill, going 
as fast as her condition permitted, bent only on escaping from 
him, fearful lest he should follow in pursuit of her. . . . 

He had long and bitterly reflected upon the matter. It 
must have been such a tremendously strong and compelling 
impulse to drive her to this wild and drastic step. In his first 
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moment of realisation he had believed that she had gone for 
ever, that she would never return to him from the sanctuary of 
the Place. And then of course the neighbours were talking. 
Randall had a singular horror of gossip. Pretty little Mrs. 
Randall had left the vicarage—yes, had really run away— 
and gone back to her father’s house. Of course it was only what 
was to be expected of such a marriage. Randall ought to have 
had more sense. Something of the truth leaked out through 
the servants, especially through Ernie’s nurse who had many 
friends in Polmouth. She was, in fact, a Polmouth woman. 

Ernest was bitterly aware that public opinion and sympathy 
were very strongly ranged on his wife’s side. People liked him 
as a preacher because he compelled them to listen to him, but 
as a man they found him uncouth, obstinate, intolerant and 
fanatical. 

“ Now you must see little Diana.’’ Selma touched a bell. 

“ See whom ? ” 

“ Our little Diana. You did see her those first days, didn’t 
you? You'll find her tremendously grown andimproved. She’s 
twice the size Ernie was.” 

“T am certainly not going to have her called Diana |” 

“Tt was my mother’s name,” said Selma, flushing. ‘‘ Daddy’s 
awfully pleased.” 

“ But Selma—I can’t and won’t !”’ 

“But you chose Ernie’s name. You didn’t even ask me. 
And anyhow Diana seems much more :nine than Ernie ever did.” 

It had indeed taken her rather a long time to get accustomed 
to Ernie, he had been such a plain little chap, so phlegmatic 
and unresponsive, as if he owed her a grudge for bringing him 
into the world at all. But she had loved Diana from the first 
moment with a wonderful new emotion she had never felt before. 

“T’d go through it all again to have Diana,” she had found 
herself thinking when the baby was only a few hours old. She 
had never felt thus about Ernie. . . . She hadn’t even had the 
slightest curiosity to see him, which was terrible to think of 
now. She could only suppose that the pain or something had 
temporarily dehumanised her. 

When the baby was brought in, very daintily attired in a 
soft gown of white cambric, she took it in her arms and kissed 
it almost passionately. She looked very pretty then—a delicious 
picture of young motherhood. 

““ My precious, precious one. Look, Ernest, isn’t she a little 
love?” 
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“Yes,” agreed Ernest. But he wasn’t thinking of the child, 
he was so deep in contemplation of her happy face and shining 
eyes. The beauty of her—even greater than it had been in the 
full wonder of her girlhood. He thought: “ It’s the old Selma 
come back. She’s going to be happy now.” 

He put his hand on hers, and said: . 

“ Darling, when are you coming back to me and Erie?” 

Her smile faded a little. 

“Oh, some time quite soon, I expect. I believe I’m to be 
allowed to go downstairs for the first time to-morrow. And it’s 
so tremendously jolly here, isn’t it, Ernest ? ” 

But he was disinclined to discuss the Place; it was not a 
topic upon which he felt he could speak temperately. ‘ Your 
home’s with me now,’’ he reminded her. 

“Yes, yes,” she said quickly. But she looked at him 
strangely. ‘‘ Everyone wants a holiday sometimes. I'll come 
soon—honestly I will. Does Ernie miss me ? ” 

“ He isn’t capable of telling me one way or the other.” 

“ He might have cried for me.” 

“Qh, he’s yelled enough, if you call that missing you. I 
shall be glad when he’s old enough to be spanked for howling ! ” 

“ Oh, you must never spank him, Ernest.” 

“My dear child, of course I shall. All children have to be 
spanked—the sooner the better.” 

“T was never spanked.” 

He checked an ironical rejoinder. 

‘“ Anyhow, you shall never, never touch Diana ! °’ 

She looked at his great clumsy, powerful hands with a sense 
of recoil. 

““ My dear, when they begin to get troublesome you'll probably 
chastise them yourself. I wish you had known my mother— 
she could have shown you how to bring up children ! ’’ 

“ But Teresa—your sister—ran away, didn’t she ? ”’ 

His brow contracted. ‘She did.” 

“You've never told me about her. Was she pretty ? ” 

He made a mental picture of a dark girl, thin, spirited, fiery, 
unsubduable. Handsome in a way, but rebellious and fierce. 
He wondered what life had made of her. 

: “Some people considered her pretty. She was very— 
ark.” 

“Was? But she’s still alive, isn’t she ? ”’ 

: ay the best of my belief, yes. I’ve never heard of her 
eath.” 
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“Oh, Emest, what a-dreadful way to speak of one’s sister.” 

“She disgraced us. We never spoke of her at home after 
she ran off with that Italian.” 

This reckless tendency to elope seemed to run in the family, 
Selma thought. She wondered why Ernest blamed his sister 
so bitterly for acting in precisely the same manner as he had 
done himself. 

“ But Ernest dear, how dreadfully Victorian that sounds. 
What was it she did that was so appalling? She did marry the 
man, I suppose ? ”’ 

“Of course she did. I won’t have you suggesting such 
things ! ” 

“Then didn’t you like him ? ” 

“T only once set eyes on him, thank Heaven.” 

“ Then why—why ? ” 

“He was a Roman Catholic. She became one before she 
married him. He—corrupted her. She came in one day and 
told us she intended to become one. I had never seen my mother 
so angry.” 

“ But, dear Ernest, why was it such a dreadful crime? I 
used often to think I’d like to be one when I stayed with Aunt 
Lucy as a girl. She was the sweetest person in the world and 
she loved it so. I wanted her to talk to me about it, but she 
wouldn’t—I think Daddy had asked her not to.” 

“It is different for Lady Trewithy. She received a heritage 
of error—one must pity but one can’t blame her. She was born 
and bred init. But my sister from her earliest years had been 
taught the truth.” 

““ How wonderful that she dared,’’ murmured Selma. 

She had placed Diana on the couch near her, and was con- 
centrating all her attention upon the lamentable history of 
Teresa Randall. 

“ Of course he encouraged her——’ 

‘But Emest——” 

“Yes, my dear?” 

“If you’d been a Catholic, I suppose I should have run off 
with you all the same. Eighteen’s such a mad age! I’m every 
bit as bad really as Teresa. Girls are so stupid really—they’ll 
do almost anything for adventure. For the fun of the thing, 
you know, or what they think’s going to be fun. Do you suppose 
she’s punished now—that she regrets it ? ” 

He didn’t quite like the suggestion ; it seemed to infer that 
the girls when they came to their senses did regret their madness. 
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“TI sincerely hope she’s been thoroughly punished,” he 
answered. ‘ But I’ve held no communication with her. She’s 
a widow now, with two children. What exactly do you mean 
by being punished, Selma?” The word teased him. : 

“Oh, because you know one is,” replied Selma. “ You give 
up so much—everything you knew and loved and had. After- 
wards you wonder how you could have come to throw it all 
away so carelessly.” 

The words seemed to stun him. So she regretted it, and 
perhaps never so much as now when she found herself surrounded 
by the old tender love and solicitude in this enervating atmosphere 
of riches and luxury. But anyhow she was prepared to return, 
to take up the threads anew, even, so it seemed, to his com- 
placent consciousness, to do her duty. This fairy creature 
Diana had wrought the change, reconciling Selma to her life. 
And at one time he had imagined that she was going to crown 
all her other disabilities by not caring for her children, as if the 
effort of bringing them into the world had rendered her cold 
and indifferent. 

‘Is your cousin here now? ”’ he inquired suddenly, with an 
uprush of the old jealousy. 

“Oh yes, he’s probably in the house somewhere.” 

“ Do you see him often ? ” 

She wondered a little at this persistent questioning. 

“Oh no—I’ve never seen him since the first day when he 
carried me upstairs.” 

“ He carried you upstairs ? ” 

“ Yes, I fainted you know. He just caught me. Like you 
did that night, before Ernie was born. He hasn’t been up to 
see me since—he’s a very invisible person you know. But I 
made them take Diana down to be introduced, and now he 
always sees her in the garden every day. I don’t think Richard 
has ever forgiven me.” 

“What does that signify? Why should you care? Why 
should you want his forgiveness ? ” 

“ Because he’s Richard, and when I was a naughty little 
girl I used to ask his forgiveness just as I did Daddy’s. But he 
was always the hardest, as if he didn’t believe I was really sorry.” 

“Yes, that was all very well when you were a child, though 
I consider even then it was an impertinent interference on his 
part! But you must remember you aren’t a naughty little 
girl any more. And you should have more pride than to crawl 
at this man’s feet.” 
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“I don’t crawl!” Her face flamed with anger at the 
suggestion. “‘But Ihate the feeling that he’s angry with 
me——”’ 

“‘ He is an abominable prig |” exclaimed Randall angrily. 

She stared at him open-eyed. How easily, how very easily, 
he worked himself up into a violent rage, and so often all about 
nothing! ... 

“T should never expect you to like each other,” she summed 
up, “ you speak a different language.” 

She took Diana in her arms and held her closely, kissing her, 
murmuring tender, foolish words. The baby seemed to snuggle 
up against her very contentedly as if appreciative of that lavish 
love. Diana was worth all the Richards and Emests in the 
world. Diana would never hurt her as they did. 

“I wonder whom she’ll marry,” mused Selma. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Malise’s boy—he’s about six months older. Just a nice age.” 

“She shall never marry a Roman Catholic ! ”’ 

“Oh, should you mind so very much? Yes—I was for- 
getting about poor Teresa. Still, this would be different——”’ 

“T don’t suppose the children will even know each other. 
But I should certainly put down any attempt at intimacy with 
a very strong hand.” 

“You never told me you had these violent prejudices before 
we married.” 

“There was no necessity. I saw that you had remained 
unscathed despite your contact with these people. You were 
wonderfully unharmed. But I shouldn’t let a child of mine 
run the risk.” 

His red-brown eyes glowered beneath their overhanging 
brows. 

“ Don’t let’s quarrel about something that couldn’t possibly 
happen for another twenty years,’’ she murmured, exhausted 
by his energetic violence. 

He relented then. Bending down he kissed her. “ You're 
right, Selma. We must start a fresh page.”” He made the 
admission grudgingly as if unwilling to associate himself with 
the ill-happenings of the past or to arrogate any of the blame 
to himself. For he still felt that to show leniency and softness 
to Selma would be quite the worst way to treat her ; it would 
only make her ten times more nervous and discontented and 
supine than she had already shown herself to be. Still, her flight 
had terrified him, had shown him that if he hadn’t really been 
to blame she at any :ate supposed that he had. He had believed 
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that she never intended to return, which would have meant an 
appalling scandal. People would naturally blame him because 
he was so many years her senior, and had persuaded her into a 
clandestine marriage against her father’s wishes. That was 
the worst of ever leaving the straight path even for a second. 
It was always being brought up against you, when things went 
wrong. It was like a malevolent thing, ever ready to spring at 
your throat out of the past. Nemesis was never contented 
with a single solitary pursuit and capture and exaction of retri- 
bution—she was apt to reappear at any important crisis to 
chastise you afresh. Sometimes she never let you off those 
periodical visitations till the end of your life. He banished the 
thought, almost with anger. It was a Pagan idea... the 
Christian on the contrary welcomed chastisement as a means 
of expiation. 

He rose. ‘‘ When shall you be ready to come ? ” 

She whitened—that old trick, just as if some inner fear 
had driven the blood back to her heart. 

“Oh, please not just yet. I want to be terribly strong 
first.” 

“You're never likely to get strong here in this enervating 
atmosphere. A few of our Penreath breezes will soon set you 
up. Luxury is bad for you, Selma. You want hardening.” 

“But I don’t think I want it just now, please Ernest,” she 
said. 

“IT see I shall have to come and carry you off. Or else take 
the baby as a hostage.’”’ He meant it half in jest, yet there 
was a hint of menace, too, that flicked like a whip. 

“Oh, Ernest, you couldn’t. Why, you must hate me if 
you can think of such a horrible thing. Do you spend all your 
time up there devising torments for me when I do get back? ” 

“Selma, you must really be a little more restrained in your 
language. Hate you, indeed, devise torments—I really can’t 
think what you mean! Iam your husband and of course I love 
you. It hurts me when you behave foolishly and childishly.” 

“If I come back you must promise not to scold me. I’m not 
a child—I’ve got children of my own.” 

“Tf?” He frowned at the word. 

““T meant to say when. And you mustn’t always remind me 
about my running away. You taught me to do it—I expect it’s 
become a sort of habit now. Anyhow, what with you and Teresa, 
it seems to be in your family.” 

Her apparent levity displeased him. You never knew with 
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Selma whether she was in deadly earnest or only in jest. He 
couldn’t tell what to make of this changed, independent woman 
who baffled him at every turn. 

“‘ Make haste and get well,’ he said in a bracing tone. “ The 
sooner you come back the better. I don’t think that woman’s 
much good—Ernie’s always crying.” 

He kissed her again and went out of the room. But he left 
—as he intended to do—a little sting in those last words. She 
couldn’t be easy when she remembered them. . . . 


CHAPTER IX 


PENREATH AGAIN 


I 
‘|... I pon’ think that woman’s much good. . . . Ernie’s 
always crying... .’’ Selma seemed to hear the thin, fretful 
sound, like an incantation rousing her to effort and action. Of 
course Ernie missed her, though he was too young to realise 
exactly what it was that he had lost. He was perhaps more 
dependent upon her than he had seemed. 

She reproached herself bitterly Her passionate delight and 
absorption in Diana had made her almost forget Ernie, who had 
receded into a dim background with his father. But she could 
hardly expect them to share in this detachment. They were 
there, they were hers, they were clamouring for her return. And 
it wasn’t fair to leave them now that she was well—or very 
nearly well. She was a selfish little pig to lie here, wallowing 
in luxury and ease while they needed her so badly. Ernest had 
tried to make her see it without being too coarsely explicit, but 
it was only his parting remark that had whipped her up to a 
renewed sense of duty. She was after all bound to the Vicarage, 
and then, hadn’t she chosen it? No wonder that people like 
Lady Trewithy, born and reared in the Catholic Church, 
taught you that marriage was indissoluble, a Sacrament. It 
was something that did chain you. The bands might at 
times be very painful, but one could not throw them off on 
that account. And then there were the tiny, weak hands 
stretching out to you, to imprison you afresh, small, yet so 
powerful... . 

When her father came up to her room soon after Ernest’s 
departure he discovered her in tears. That man’s doing, of 
course !—he ought never to have been allowed to see her. Why 
couldn’t he let her alone? He ought to know he mustn’t agitate 
her in her present weak state. 

“What is it, my darling ? ” 

“It’s—it’s Ernie. He’s always crying, Ernest says. The 
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nurse doesn’t seem much good. Do you think I could go home 
to-day ?”’ - 

“Certainly not. Why, you haven’t left your room yet. 
We'll ask the doctor if you like how soon you may go. Can’t 
Ernie come here ? ” 

“Tm afraid Ernest would never let him. He’d think, you 
see, that I should stay here for ever if I had both my babies. 
There’d be nothing to go back for,” she added naively. 

“There would be—your husband,” Anthony reminded her, 
in a voice of ice. 

Yes, there would be Ernest, always Ernest, finding fault 
with her for being idle when she was only ill, scolding, rebuking, 
arguing. She didn’t feel strong enough as yet to endure his 
bracing counsels. And then she was so happy here with just 
her father and Diana. 

“Ernest is so used to being alone. Why, he was alone till 
he was thirty-seven. I’m not necessary to him as I am to Ernie 
and Diana.” 

“ Thirty-seven ? I thought he was thirty-five ?.”’ 

“Yes, he told me wrong about his age at first—he made a _ 
mistake. I thought everyone knew how old they were, didn’t 
you? He’s thirty-nine now, in the spring he’ll be forty. He’s 
just over nineteen years older than I am.” 

Suddenly she burst into tears. 

“ My darling child—you mustn’t really! What is it?” 

Anthony tried to soothe her. 

“ Daddy—it’s only when I think of going back. Oh, if 
I'd only listened to you and Richard! But then there wouldn’t 
have been Diana.” 

She cried helplessly. Anthony stayed with her, trying to 
console her. He had never felt so tragically near to her as now. 
She saw only too clearly the mistake she had made, and from 
which he had striven to save her; she recognised, too, the 
compensations, but the dread of the inevitable return pressed 
heavily upon her. 

“But you must come back often. Now you’ve once stayed 
here.” 

“ He’ll never let me. And then I shouldn’t have time. My 
hands will be fuller than ever with two little babies.” 

He hated to think of her as the willing drudge of that horrible 
little house. 

“Couldn’t you get help? I mean—I’ll give you all you 

want.” 
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She shook her head. “It isn’t any use—Ernest puts it by 
for the children’s education. I expect we shall want it later on, 
and then there’s the interest on his debts. I never have the 
money myself, and he seems to think that clothes ought to wear 
or ever. As long as I’m there I must do what he wants—I 
can’t fight—I must just give in.” 

Her blue eyes looked like wet violets. 

He felt his own powerlessness. She had chosen her lot, 
and there was really nothing to be done. She was completely 
in the hands of this man, hard, repellent, domineering. The 
one intolerable thing was that she wasn’t happy with him. She 
had found out her mistake—perhaps she had never really loved 
him. Therein lay the tragedy. 

When once she left the Place, Anthony felt that she might 
never be allowed to return. Ernest obviously didn’t wish to 
have much intercourse with her relations. It might be that she 
would never dare to break away again. 

She was carried downstairs into the loggia that afternoon, 
and Diana’s cradle was placed near her. As she lay there she 
saw Richard approaching across the lawn. He looked older, 
she decided, and more grave and careworn. 

“Well, how are you, my dear Selma ? ” 

He sat down in a wicker-chair near her. 

“Much better. I’m going home the day after to-morrow.” 

oe Really ? a”? 

“My two Ernests want me, and the doctor said I might if I 
don’t try to do anything when I get there.’ 

“So you've struck roots up there? ”’ he said, his grave eyes 
scrutinising her intently. 

“Yes. Especially this new root.’’ She glanced at the little 
dark head so motionless in the cradle. ‘‘ Did you ever see such 
a duck, Richard ? ” 

“ T’m not much of an amateur of small babies,” he confessed, 
“but I must acknowledge that this one is extraordinarily pretty 
for a person of her age. You must give her all you’ve missed 
yourself in the way of mother-love.” 

“Tf I’m only allowed to. Ernest has such horrible old- 
fashioned ideas about bringing up children.” 

“ Try to gain her confidence,’’ said Richard. 

“Yes. I’ve often felt since the babies came I should have 
been different if my mother had lived. She used to seem so 
wonderful—I can remember feeling I should like to die for 
her.” 
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“TI think you would probably have listened to her,” he 
observed grimly. iS 

“Yes, I don’t think I could ever have left her, as I left Daddy 
and you. That was hard enough—the other would have been 
impossible.’”’ 

“I did my best to hold you back,”’ he said. 

“But you went away. I often think if you’d stayed here 
I shouldn’t have gone. I should have been afraid——” 

“T doubt it. I’d said all I could, but you’d given your 
word to Randall, hadn’t you? I went away because I dislike 
watching disagreeable happenings.” 

“ Don’t be angry with me, Richard. I get heaps and heaps 
of scoldings at home.”’ 

His heart sank. So Randall wasn’t kind to her. He had 
always suspected and feared it. That white look of terror on 
her face as she ran into the house, and collapsed almost at his 
feet! Hunted animals looked like that, all demoralised by the 
degrading sense of fear and panic. He had never thought to 
see that look on Selma’s face. 

“Ernest often tells me that I want breaking-in. He said 
that you and Daddy spoilt me.” 

“ Breaking-in, indeed! I like his cheek,” exclaimed Richard 
warmly. “ He ought to have been satisfied with you as you were 
—he chose you like that.” 

Breaking-in . . . the words had an exceedingly disagreeable 
sound. And evidently Selma had suffered under the unpleasant 
process. She hada queer frightened look about the eyes when 
she spoke of Randall. Now the old Selma had never been 
frightened. Wilful, rebellious, wild, but nothing you could do 
or say ever intimidated her. 

“Wichatd dear. 

“ Yes, what is it, Selma ? ” : 

“I want to tell you something. You won’t think me too 
horribly wicked, will you? But I’ve always told you things, 
haven’t I? And I can’t tell Daddy, it would make him too 
unhappy.” : 

Richard’s face stiffened. He shrank from receiving her 
confidence, besides he knew intuitively what was coming, and 
feared even its effect upon himself. But she had no one else 
in the world to whom she could turn. Anthony was grow- 
ing old, and he was already sufficiently miserable about her. 

“ Well, what is it, Selma? I hope you're not going to make 
my flesh creep \”’ 
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But she didn’t smile; her little transparent hands were 
clasped tightly together. 

“T’m not happy,” she said, desolately, “I’ve never been 
happy. Never, since I left here, nearly two years ago. If it 
weren’t for Diana I’d never go back. But he wouldn’t let me 
keep her, I know. He said something this morning about 
taking her away as a hostage if I didn’t go home soon.”’ 

Richard Cobbold sat there like a stone image. He realised 
now that this was the confession he had been expecting, only so 
much, much worse. 

“You see I knew him so little. We’d met perhaps half a 
dozen times, and he seemed so miserable when I said I couldn’t 
marry him, he talked of giving up his living and going as a 
missionary. I thought he loved me, that he’d be kind always 
like you and Daddy. He said it would kill him if I refused to , 
marry him.” 

Still that silence, that stone-hewn face. 

“You're not angry with me for telling you? You're the 
only person I could trust with such a secret as that !|” 

““No—I’m not angry. I’m only most terribly sorry. And 
there’s really nothing to be done—you do see that, don’t you, 
Selma? You've got to be brave and stick it out.” 

He would have given his life for her ; he knew that now; he 
would have made any sacrifice for her that was humanly speaking 
possible, accomplishing it too in a spirit of triumphant joy. But, 
he couldn’t help her, and the knowledge of his own impotence 
pressed heavily. Words jangled rather horribly in his head, 
fugitive snatches from a half-forgotten poem : 


Oh, heart of mine, marked broad with her mark ! 
Tekel—found wanting—set aside— 

Scorned ; see. I bleed these tears in the dark 
Till comfort come and the last be shed... . 


“Yes, I’m going to stick it out.”” Her face was as rigid almost 
as his, and she dimly realised that she had made him suffer 
too. ‘‘ Do you remember you used to say to me when I was a 
little girl—Stop crying—go on ? Well, I mean to go on.” 

But he did not speak. Her words, her allusion to those 
former days, stabbed him as with a knife. 

“ T shall begin by going home the day after to-morrow.” 

He echoed desolately : “ The day after to-morrow.” 

“ Richard, what a dear you are. You always straighten 
things out. I wish I’d listened to you.” 
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“T wish you had, my dear.”’ 

“Don’t tell Daddy. Of course he guesses, but he must never 
know how dreadfully bad things are.” 

“No, he mustn’t know that.” 

He wished then that she didn’t look so appallingly fragile, 
so pitifully changed from the Selma of two years ago, full of 
health and spirits, but with that endearing sweetness that made 
her so lovable a companion. He wondered idly what she would 
be like when the grim little process of breaking-in was finally 
accomplished. 

“IT suppose you’ve never seen Lady Trewithy ? ” he ven- 
tured. 

“Not once since my marriage. She’s often in London, you 
know. And I could never have told her. Do you ever see 
Malise ? ” 

: “Sometimes. And I like his wife. Their boy’s a jolly little 
chap.” 
“T suppose they’re very happy? ” 

“Very happy indeed, I should say.” 

““ Richard—there’s one more thing. I thought I was in love 
with Malise, and just at first when I stayed there I believed he 
was in love with me, and that his mother hoped too that we 
should marry. So when Mercy came and I saw he was in love 
with her, I was so unhappy I made upmy mind to marry Ernest. 
I thought I’d try to make someone happy. But afterwards 
I knew I’d never really cared for Malise—it was a girlish fancy— 
his mother had talked about him such a lot—she made me think 
I cared too. I’m glad he’s happy,” she added reflectively. ‘I 
wish I were a Catholic, Richard.”’ 

“What on earth makes you wish that ? ” 

“ They’ve got a supernatural motive for everything they do. 
It really means something in their lives. It helps you—gives 
you strength... .” 

“ Perhaps some day—— 

She gave a little silvery laugh. 

“Why, I do believe Ernest would turn me out of the house. 
He’s got such a deadly hatred of what he calls Rome.” 

“TI don’t suppose he knows anything about it.” 

“Oh yes he does. His only sister’sa Catholic. She married 
an Italian, and Ernest speaks of her as if she’d behaved dis- 
_ gracefully. He’s never seen her or had anything to do with her 
since. Sometimes I think I should like poor Teresa !”’ 

Presently it was time for her to goin. The nurse came down 
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and fetched Diana, who moaned a faint protest at being thus 
disturbed. 

“ T’ll carry you up,” said Richard. 

He lifted her in his arms. How light she was. It was almost 
like carrying a child. 

He had no more opportunities of talking to her, indeed they 
had said all that it was possible to say. He rather avoided 
seeing her alone before her departure for Penreath two days 
later. 


II 


Ernest met her on the quay. Anthony had accompanied her 
across the river in Richard’s motor-boat which he always used 
in preference to the public ferry. There was a hired car waiting 
for them, and into this they were all packed, Ernest, Selma, 
Diana and her nurse. There was no room for Anthony, even if 
he had wished to accompany them, but he was not invited to do 
so, and his son-in-law’s manner to him was curt to the last 
degree. 

In a few minutes they had reached the vicarage, and Selma 
saw the prison-house from which she had so breathlessly escaped 
a few weeks before. It stood there, grim and grey, not so very 
unlike a prison with its forbidding aspect, amid the wind-bitten 
trees that afforded it such scant and inadequate shelter. 

Beyond the Cornish sea lay in all its multi-coloured beauty, 
a great sparkling sapphire with bars of indigo, purple and 
emerald, and here and there a flicker of white. The headlands 
stretching away to the Lizard were coloured in softest pansy 
hues. 

““Welcome home, Selma,” said Ernest. He gave her his 
arm up the steep path from the gate to the house. 

Even those few steps made her tremble and pant. She was 
thinking : 

“T shall never go away again, whatever happens.” If 
there were other babies they would be born within those walls. 
She had got, as Richard said, to stick it out. 

Now she was in the little sitting-room that looked more than 
ever bare and shabby. There was a thin layer of dust on the 
tables. The windows badly needed cleaning. 

“ Bring Ernie down,” she gasped, smiling a queer tortured 
smile, 
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When the nurse appeared with him—he hadn’t learnt to 
walk yet—Selma took both children in her arms. One on each 
arm. She bent and kissed them, first Ernie, then Diana. Ernie 
lifted a finger and touched her cheek. He clawed at her face, 
smiling at her. It was the first caress he had ever given her. 
Then he stared open-eyed at his little sister. 

Selma looked such a very young mother with the two babies 
in her lap. She had thrown off her hat, and her pretty brown 
hair made a new objective for Ernie’s adventurous fingers. 

Randall watched them approvingly. Selma was delicious 
in her réle of mother now she had taken to it. He knew, too, that 
the babies held her to her home as nothing else could do. There 
would be no more of those rash flights. He stooped and kissed 
them all three. Ernie whimpered at the rough embrace, clinging 
to Selma. 

Those two men at the Place weren’t in it, Ernest reflected 
joyfully. The babies had defeated them. Selma belonged here, 
and she had the sense to see she couldn’t even temporarily repudi- 
ate the responsibilities she had so lightly undertaken. He liked 
to picture her settling down to a useful strenuous life. 

She had regained her looks wonderfully during those weeks 
of repose at the Place. Anthony had given her some new frocks 
and furs, as well as a wonderful assortment of garments for the 
babies, chosen and sent down from London by Lady Trewithy. 
Selma wouldn’t have to work her fingers to the bone sewing for 
them. Ernest sniffed a little when later on he saw the layers 
and layers of simple, perfect things for the clothing of his children. 
He didn’t like this form of charity. He wanted them to grow 
up hardy, wearing simple, coarse attire, and eating simple, 
wholesome food. No fads or fancies or thinking they couldn’t ~ 
eat this and that. He was a poor man, and they must early 
learn they would have to shift for themselves, make their own 
way. That was how he himself had been brought up, and he 
had lived to see the necessity as well as the wisdom of it. 

“You mustn’t teach Diana to be vain,” he remarked, half 
irritably. 

“ A child of four weeks ? ” 

“One can’t begin too soon.” 

“ She’s not ready to be broken in yet,” said Selma, defiantly. 

She was feeling very tired; she wished Ernest would go 
away and leave her to do her unpacking in peace. There was 
no one to help her, and she found the effort fatiguing. 

“Td far rather not see my children decked out,” said Ernest, 
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‘Why, these things are so filmy they’ll be through in no time. 
It’s a pity your father didn’t give you something more service- 
able.” 

“‘T suppose he thought they were the usual things babies 
had. He got a friend to choose them.” 

She began to put the tiny garments away in a drawer. The 
episode of the blue velvet hat returned rather vividly to her 
memory. Ernest watched her, not offering to help. He dis- 
liked accepting such costly things from Anthony. Now if 
he had given them the money! .. . 

Selma struggled back to a semblance of health in the weeks 
that followed. The weather was warm; she sat out in the 
garden during the greater part of the day with the two children 
asleep in their respective perambulators. Sometimes she read 
or worked, but more often she sat there idly gazing at the sea. 
She was very quiet and gentle, never arguing with Ernest, 
surrendering to his slightest whim, doing her best in fact to 
“ stick it out.”” She tried to think of him as a good religious 
man who desired only her improvement. 

It wasn’t so bad, after all, this life of hers. The children 
made it tolerable. Diana became more fascinating every day ; 
she sometimes wished that Richard could see her. But that 
would never have been allowed. The sure road to peace and 
harmony was never to betray her aching nostalgia for the Place 
and for those two beloved and sympathetic figures it held. But 
the task of abiding by her choice was not an easy one. Only 
Richard had made her see it was necessary, and given the 
circumstances inevitable. 

Strangely enough it was Richard who helped her to bear the 
bitter exigences of that life. She didn’t lose courage even when 
she knew that next spring there would be another baby. 


III 


Lady Mercy drove over from the Castle one beautiful after- 
noon in September to visit Selma. Richard Cobbold had seen 
her and encouraged her to go. He and Anthony badly wanted 
news of Selma, and owing to Randall’s hostility they didn’t care 
to venture there themselves. 

Ernest was out when Mercy came, and Selma received her 
in the garden where she was sitting with the children. 

Ernie could run about now. He was tal) for his age, and 
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thin, with a sharply-pointed little face that gave him a weird 
elfin look, and contrasted oddly with his snub features. His 
hair was bright red, a much brighter shade than his father’s, 
and it stood erect from his brow. No amount of brushing would 
make it lie flat. He was backward and could only just say 
mum-mum, and dad-dad, and sis. He had a queer sulky temper, 
and he disliked being caressed. 

When Lady Mercy pulled him towards her and tried to kiss 
him he screamed and wrenched himself free. Then he took 
refuge beside his mother, and looked at the visitor with a curious 
hostility in his pale grey eyes. 

“ He’s got such shocking manners I’m quite ashamed of him,” 
said Selma, smiling. 

“Oh, they mostly have,” said Mercy brightly, ‘ ‘although 
I’m thankful to say Simon’s not at all shy so far. He’s almost 
too ready to make friends.”’ 

Selma was delighted to see Mercy. Someone from that old 
glad world where you weren’t expected to behave always like a 
strenuous middle-aged woman. Mercy and Malise were young 
together. They shared the thought and opinions of their 
generation. 

‘“‘T suppose you have two nurses for such tiny mites, 
Mercy. 

She was looking very pretty and even younger than she had 
done before her marriage. There was a happy, satisfied expres- 
sion in her blue eyes. 

“She looks younger than I do now,” thought Selma 
enviously. At twenty she was beginning to feel very old 
indeed. 

“Oh, I haven't a nurse at all now,” she said. “I look after 
them myself.”’ 

Mercy’s face betrayed astonishment. 

“ But you don’t have them at night ? ” 

“Yes. They sleep in a room leading out of mine.’ 

“ Don’t they disturb you frightfully ° ” 

‘‘ Diana doesn’t yet—she sleeps all night, she’s such a good 
baby. But Ernie’s cutting teeth—he cries dreadfully at times. 
Of course he can ’t help it, poor little chap. It’s worse for him 
than for me.’ 

‘But, my dear, you don’t look strong enough. You must 
be worn out.” 

“ Oh, I’m all right,” said Selma, smiling. 

“Why don’t you have a nurse? ”’ 
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“We really can’t afford it.” She glanced with some pride 
at her children. ‘‘ Two babies are very expensive.” 

“ But your father ee 

“He gives me an allowance, and I’ve got a little of my own. 
Ernest won’t let Daddy do any more for me. We’re saving as 
much as we can for the children’s education. And as they get 
older they’ll cost more, and then there’ll be others.” 

“ It’s rather rough on you,” said Mercy, bluntly. 

She saw a great deal of her little Simon, far more than most 
mothers, but she was never in the least disturbed by him. 
Malise wouldn’t have allowed that ; he was so very careful of 
her. She felt a sudden pang of pity for Selma, and wondered 
if she were happy, living here in such penury. 

She had heard rumours of course that they weren’t happy, 
and that Selma wasn’t allowed to see her own people—it was her 
husband, not her father, who stood in the way of a perfect recon- 
ciliation. She must surely feel the deprivation very much: 

“ Oh, I don’t mind,” said Selma, “ I daresay later on we shall 
have to get someone.” 

Since she had had Diana she was resolved never again to 
indulge in the odious luxury of self-pity. 

Mercy leaned back in her chair and glanced at her. Of course 
she was very pretty still, and her simple blue cotton dress suited 
her to perfection. But there were tired lines about her mouth, 
and blue shadows under her eyes as if the broken nights were 
beginning to affect her. 

‘ My dear, you should tell your husband plainly it’s too much 
for you. It’s no good wearing yourself out. No one can be 
expected to go on night and day.” 

“Ernest prefers me to do it,” said Selma simply. ‘ And 
we're obliged to live very economically.” 

“Don’t you find it a great change? ” 

“TI did at first, but I’m used to it now. One can get used to 
anything almost you know,” said Selma. 

“You must really come over and see me one day,’ said 
Mercy, rising. “I want you to see my little Simon—he’s such 
a lamb.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t go till you’ve had some tea. I'll tell 
Deborah to get it ready.” 

Selma hurried away to give the order. When tea was ready 
she accompanied Mercy into the house, leaving Deborah in 
charge of the two babies. 

Tea was a very homely simple meal, served in the dining-room 
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There were large slices of bread and butter, some home- 
made jam, tea in a brown pot. The cups were thick and rather 
large. Selma had tried to alter things when she first married, 
but Ernest disliked change. He insisted upon the meal being 
served in this way. He wouldn’t have any fal-lals—Selma 
must remember she wasn’t at the Place, with all that army of 
expensive, idle servants eating their heads off. 

Mercy wondered how Selma had managed to adapt herself 
so readily to such a changed mode of life, so unlike anything to 
which she had been accustomed. But perhaps there had been 
struggles—contests in which she had encountered only defeat. 
Gossip endowed Ernest with a violent temper. Besides there was 
that strange episode, imperfectly hushed up,:of her flight from 
Penreath just before Diana’s birth. It was impossible therefore 
to think that this apparent content had been achieved without 


ain. 

“ Suddenly they heard the door bang, there were heavy 
footsteps in the passage outside, and Ernest came into the 
room. These preliminary sounds warned his wife that he had 
not returned in a pleasant humour. 

“ Ernest—I want to introduce you to Lady Mercy Trewithy.’ 

He gave her an awkward bow and a scowling glance that 
eloquently demanded the reason of her presence there that 
afternoon. Selma handed him a cup of tea. He took a spoon 
and stirred it noisily. 

“Where are the children? ”’ he asked. 

Selma’s smiles had vanished; that queer white look had 
come over her face. 

“In the garden with Deborah.” 

Mercy flung herself courageously but rashly into the breach. 

““What a darling Diana is! I think she’ll be very like 
Selma.” 

‘“‘T can’t see the faintest resemblance. You might just as 
well say Ernie’s like me.”’ 

‘Well, you must often have been told that he is, haven’t 

ou?” 

Z He gave a grunt that might have signified either assent 
or disgust. 

“T’ve been telling Selma that she’s doing too much,” con- 
tinued Mercy. 

“Doing too much?” He lifted his brows. She caught a 
glimpse of the angry eyes. - 

‘““T mean—looking after those two tiny babies.” 
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‘“‘ She’s nothing else to do. Selma has married a poor man. 
Poor men don’t have nurses to look after their children.” 

Mercy was snubbed into silence. She hadn’t expected to 
find such a boor. Of course the man had the immense powerful 
physique which is attractive to many women, but she wondered 
how Selma had come to the point of eloping with him. He was 
so different from the men of her own little world. 

Mercy rose to go. She was aware that her presence was 
distasteful to Randall. The knowledge piqued her alittle, for she 
had a charm and beauty that could often overcome initial pre- 
judice. But it never occurred to her that her religion had any- 
thing to do with it. 

She kissed Selma. ‘‘ Do come over and see us soon. We'll 
meet you in the car at the ferry any time.” 

“T am very sorry, but my wife is quite unable to accept 
invitations,” Randall interposed in rather a loud voice. ‘‘ She 
can’t leave the children.” 

“ But she might bring them. It would be so sweet to see 
them with my little Simon.” 

“That would be quite out of the question. Thank you for 
your visit, but I’m afraid you must excuse my wife from returning 
it. We don’t encourage visitors here just for that reason.” 

He accompanied her to the gate, as if to prevent any last 
words being exchanged between her and Selma. As she seated 
herself in the car she said smiling : 

“Good-bye, Mr. Randall. Don’t let Selma overtax herself. - 
She’s looking tired.’’ 

“T know best what’s good for my wife. If women don’t | 
have lots of occupation they get nervous and fanciful. If Mr. 
Cobbold asks after her you can tell him that she’s well and happy.” 

“T shall be sure to tell him,” said Mercy drily. 

As the car slid down the steep hill to the consternation of the 
children and chickens that were playing in the road, she thought : 

“What a terrible man. I’m sure he bullies her. I suppose 
she makes the best of it on account of the children.” 


IV 


Selma waited nervously for her husband’s return to the house. 
She felt that Mercy’s visit had aroused his anger, that was why 
he had spoken to her in that rude abrupt tone. It had made her 
feel a little ashamed of him. Probably it had been a perfectly 
new experience for Mercy Trewithy. 
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“ Had you been-complaining to your friend?” he asked, 
as he joined her in the dining-room. 

“Of course I hadn’t, Ernest. I expect it seems strange to. 
Mercy that a woman should look after her own children. 
But you know I should never want to trust Diana to 
anyone.” 

Her preoccupation with Diana always annoyed him. She 
had never taken so much notice of Ernie, never kissed and 
cuddled him in quite the same way. 

“Ernie needs you every bit as much at present. Of course 
when he’s older I shall take him off your hands.” 

He sat down at the table and went on with his tea, inter- 
rupted by Lady Mercy’s departure. 

“ What on earth did that woman mean by coming here ? ” 
he burst forth angrily. ‘‘ To spy, I suppose, and report progress 
to your father |!” 

Selma whitened. ‘Oh, I’m sure it wasn’t for that. She 
wanted to see me. I knew her before she was married.” 

“Then why didn’t she come before ? ” 

* “She did leave cards once, but of course I couldn’t return 
them. I enjoyed seeing her.” 

“Look here, Selma, you must make it quite clear to these 
people that they aren’t welcome here.”’ 

“T don’t think there’s any need for me to rub it in,’”’ she 
answered, and now there was an edge of irony in her tone that 
betrayed her annoyance. 

“Come, none of that,” he said sharply. ‘‘ Understand I 
won’t have them here. They only unsettle you—pity you— 
they’ll undo all my work.” 

For months she hadn’t seen him so angry, and she trembled 
and whitened before him. She sank into a chair. 

“I’m not going to have these people foxing about. If you 
don’t look out I shall write and tell them so.” 

She went into the garden after tea, the tears smarting in her 
eyes. Ernie was playing with a little heap of sand. His tiny 
brown hands were covered with the grey powdery stuff and he 
had smudges of it on his smiling face. It was his first attempt 
at making mud-pies, and secretly he considered it a fascinating, 
‘engrossing pastime. Selma watched him. She loved him 
tenderly, but he was such a queer, graceless, unfriendly little 
mortal, she found it impossible to love him as passionately as she 
did Diana. Sometimes she used to think how perfect it would 
be to go quite away and live somewhere in a pretty cottage 
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alone with Diana. The fun they would have! The dream 
tantalised her with its vision of quiet peace. 

Ernest went off for a long tramp to Old Man’s Cove after 
tea. Just above the shore, half-way down the cliff there were 
some remote cottages belonging to his parish. They were 
inhabited by fishermen and their wives and families, sturdy 
independent people who were opposed to any form of interference. 
Ernest thought it would be a good opportunity to visit them ; 
he hadn’t been there for an age. Besides he wanted to get 
away from the house, for Mercy Trewithy’s visit had thoroughly 
ruffled him, the more so because it had been such an obvious 
pleasure to Selma, giving her a glimpse of her old world. 

He came back rather tired, nor did it improve his temper 
to learn that owing to some domestic catastrophe supper was 
likely to be delayed. 

Selma was nervous and apathetic. The babies were both 
asleep, and she was taking advantage of this fact to snatch a few 
minutes’ rest on the sofa in the sitting-room. 

“ Doing nothing, Selma? ’’ Ernest’s loud voice roused her. 
“T suppose this is the result of your friend’s visit |” 

She rose. ‘I was tired, Ernest. I was up such a lot last 
night with Ernie.” 

“Well, I won’t have that woman coming here, and in those 
clothes, too! I’m sure she paints her face and her lips. These 
people are not of our world.” 

“ They are of mine,” Selma unwisely reminded him. 

“Not now. You had the sense to turn your back on it and 
all its folly and vanity. You’d better give up hankering after 
it, and try to make yourself useful here. This is your life now. 
With me.” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

“These people are nothing to you and they care nothing for 

you. Lady Trewithy has chucked you completely since your 
marriage—she saw, I suppose, there was absolutely no hope of 
making a Roman of you. That was her principal interest in 
you. 
“T think she liked me too. She never tried to teach me 
anything. She knew Daddy would disapprove. But I used to 
wish she would. I felt it must be a beautiful religion, because 
it had made Aunt Lucy the saint she was.” 

This was too much for Ermest. He went out of the room, 
slamming the door. The sound awoke Ernie who started 
screaming. Selma could not quiet him. She left him to 
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Deborah while she had her supper, and then she went back to 
the nursery, and stayed with him till nearly two o’clock in the 
morning. He fell asleep at last, and she, chilled and wretched, 
crept into bed. 

For her own sake she hoped that Mercy wouldn’t repeat her 
visit. It made everything somuch harder. And, as Ernest had 
said, this was her life. She had chosen it, and she was bound 
hand and foot to it now. Its one incalculable compensation 
was—Diana. If only she could have seen her father and Richard 
sometimes she felt she could have been almost perfectly happy. 
She sobbed a little in her sleep that night, and awoke drowsy 
and Reriayet wondering how she could possibly get through 
the day. ; 

“T don’t know what I shall do next year with three babies 
to look after instead of two,” she thought dispiritedly. “ But 
perhaps Ernest will let me have help then. I should enjoy 
my children so much more if I weren’t so dreadfully tired. 

If Richard only knew how increasingly difficult it was for 
her to follow his counsel and “ stick it out.’’ Sometimes she 
really believed that the effort would kill her. She seemed to 
possess nothing of the joyous strength of the old Selma who had 
never known what it was to feel tired or ill. 


CHAPTER X 


DIFFICULTIES 
z 


But Selma never had to look after three babies. In the following 
spring a little girl, who strangely resembled Diana, was born. 
But evidently she didn’t like the look of the world she had just 
entered, as viewed from Penreath Vicarage, for on the following 
day she closed her eyes to it for ever. 

Selma grieved over the loss of her baby as she had never 
grieved over anything in all her life. Except for losing her 
mother as a child it was the first time death had come into her 
midst. Even Diana couldn’t comfort her; her recovery was 
very slow, and when she did come downstairs again, she wandered 
about the house like an uneasy forlorn ghost in search of lost 
treasure. 

“T used to think I was unhappy, but I’ve never really been 
unhappy till now,” she thought. All those other things had 
been mere pin-pricks in comparison with this grief. Even Ernest 
thought she looked very ill; she fretted, and slept little ; her 
eyes were too large for her face. 

Ernie was two years old now, a strange little boy, always 
busy with his own affairs and amusements. His little old pale 
face, with its sharp intelligent grey eyes was more elfish than 
ever. He was very obstinate. The only person he really seemed 
to care for was Diana; he was very gentle with her; it was 
pretty to see the two children toddling about the garden together 
that summer. 

Selma sat under the wind-bitten trees working and thinking 
of her baby. How sweet it would have been to have had her 
here, with the two elder ones in the garden. She couldn’t 
forgive herself for having once dreaded the time when there 
would be three to look after. She wouldn’t have minded sitting 
up at night, just as she had done, and even did still, with Ernie 
and Diana when they were sleepless and suffering. 

Ernest took the loss calmly ; perhaps it was even a slight 
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relief to him. He would have been more sorry, Selma thought, 
_if the child had been a boy. He took a much greater interest 
in Ernie than in Diana ; already he was beginning the process 
of “ making a man of him.” 

Ernie wasn’t allowed to cry if he fell down and hurt himself. 
If he did the consequences were apt to be painful. His father 
had rough, old-fashioned methods of training children; to 
Selma they seemed perfectly barbarous. 

Diana clung to her mother. She was a beautiful little thing, 
wild and wilful, but very loving. She adored Ernie, who was 
her slave. She couldn’t bear him to be punished. It made her 
instinctively dislike and dread her father. 

“Mrs. Randall isn’t at all strong. She must take great care 
of her health during the next few years,” the doctor informed 
Ernest. “ You mustn’t let her over-tax her strength in, any 
way.” 

But Selma seemed to have no strength to over-tax. She lay 
on a couch in the garden nearly all day whenever it was fine, 
just watching her children to see they didn’t get into mischief, 
or else gazing across the river to the high elms of the Place etched 
against the pale silver and blue of the sky. 

Ernest was away a great deal now which made her life much 
more tranquil. His fame as a preacher was steadily growing, 
and he was in constant demand, especially for charity sermons. 
He went all over the diocese preaching ; sometimes he was away 
for a fortnight at a time, and then an elderly curate, Mr. Smith, 
came to take his place on Sundays. He was a dear old man, 
poor, and utterly unsuccessful, but glad to get the work, ill-paid 
though it was. 

The sense of success was sweet to Ernest, and he liked the 
fresh and stimulating contacts his preaching provided. At forty 
years old he was a bigger, heavier man than he had been when 
Selma married him,and his hair was fading, and had grown slightly 
grey. Selma,a sickly ailing woman, wasn’t much of a companion 
to a man on the crest of his wave. Of course he was sorry about 
the child, but he couldn’t in the least understand her passionate 
grief. After all, she had two strong healthy living children, 
that ought to be quite enough for any woman. 

When he returned after staying perhaps in some opulent 
rectory where everything was beautifully done, he felt almost 
discontented with Penreath vicarage, its bareness, its shabbiness, 
and the slatternly faithful Deborah with her makeshift methods. 
He wondered Selma didn’t try to smarten things up a bit, but 
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she seemed to take no interest in the house at all. Ernest almost 
always came back in a turbulent, fault-finding mood. Every- 
thing was going to rack and ruin, Selma was growing more indo- 
lent and apathetic every day; she did nothing but spoil her 
children. She never attempted to make the house more com- 
fortable. Selma listened in patience ; she was always thankful 
when the storm broke over her own head. Too often it was 
poor little Ernie who had to suffer for some trivial act of care- 
lessness or insubordination, it didn’t seem to matter how flimsy 
the pretext. He was hauled off to the study, which all his life 
was destined to be associated in his mind with a hateful smell 
of nicotine emanating from a row of pipes, and a peculiarly 
humiliating form of physical punishment. It was a dreaded 
place of torment, and he never voluntarily entered it. Generally 
he was dragged thither, emitting piercing anticipatory screams. 
At first he was cowed and terrified, but as he grew older he bore 
it all with a sullen obstinate courage. 

Selma sickened under the process of breaking Ernie in. She 
recognised his faults, and that he wasn’t an easy child, with his 
queer reticent disposition, but she knew, too, he was never 
really in need of such drastic punishment. 

“ You'll make him hate you,” she told Ernest. 

“He’ll do no such thing. He respects me, and that’s all I 
ask of him. No sickly sentimentality. It’s my duty to train 
him.” 

“Must you do it so cruelly ? A poor little chap of three ? ”’ 

““My dear, there’s nothing cruel about it. It would be 
much more cruel to let him run wild.” 

“I hope we shall never have any more boys. This sort of 
thing gets on my nerves,” said Selma fretfully. 

“My dear, if you had half-a-dozen sons we shouldn’t hear 
all this talk of nerves. Women with large families haven’t time 
to be fanciful. I simply can’t let you spoil the children. You’d 
ruinthem both if I were to let you.” 

“ T should like them to have a happy childhood like my own,” 
she said, “ there was never all this talk of whipping and punishing. 
— outs make poor Ernie a little liar—he’s so frightened 
of you!” 

“‘ Just let me catch him lying!” said Ernest grimly. 

Selma felt the system was all wrong. She was continually 
covering up Ernie’s small sins and nursery offences, hiding his 
acts of disobedience, his foolish little fibs, from his father, 
lest retribution should overtake him. But Ernie had a conscience 
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scrupulous as that of most children, he was fundamentally honest 
in his queer obstinate way, and he would frustrate all her attempts 
to save him by suddenly making a kind of general confession 
to his father. But his honesty didn’t save him, perhaps he had 
never expected that it would. He would shun his mother a little 
afterwards, resisting any attempts at consolation, almost as 
if he were ashamed that she should have made herself in a sense 
an accessory to his iniquities. She understood the workings 
of the child’s mind ; he was a mixture of timidity and courage. 
When the latter quality triumphed he seemed to go voluntarily 
to punishment and to endure it stoically, tragically. She 
wondered that the sight of this small penitent criminal delivering 
himself up to justice didn’t soften Ernest’s heart. But no, he 
was never allowed to forgo any part of the pains his confession 
brought upon him. 

Then Ernie’s education began. Selma had taught him his 
letters ; at five years old he could read and even write a little. 
Ernest said it was high time he had regular lessons, and when 
he was at home he undertook the task of teaching him. But 
he had no gift for teaching and Ernie was often too terrified to 
be attentive. The results were anything but harmonious. 
Scenes occurred almost daily. There was a repressed furtive 
look on the child’s pinched white face. But he wouldn’t let 
his mother comfort him. He was a man. He would just go 
upstairs choking back the tears. 

It was a relief to the little household when Ernest left home 
to preach at some distant church. A great peace seemed to fall 
upon them all. The only thought that marred their happiness 
lay in the prospect of his inevitable return, full of renewed energy 
that would soon vent itself eagerly upon the task of setting 
his house in order. He was perfectly indifferent to the dis- 
comfiture and consternation he thus created. As a clergyman 
he felt bound to exact a high standard of conduct from his 


wife and children. 


II 


As he grew older Ernie was fond of reading stories about 
boys who had run away to sea. There were some old books 
that had belonged to his father as a child which he discovered 
stuffed away into a box in the attic. Whenever he could escape 
thither he revelled in the alluring literature and the glimpses 
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of incredible freedom it gave him. That was the thing to do! 
He wondered how soon he would be able to run down unobserved 
to Polmouth Harbour and hide in one of those big sailing ships 
that went away to the high seas laden with cargoes of the white 
Cornish clay. He used to gaze with longing eyes at the slender 
masts, the forest of rigging, thrust sharply upward from the 
black hulls lying deep in the silver water of the river. A sailing 
ship—that would be the perfect means of escape ; he thought 
with zest of its odours of tar and oil and fish. But of course 
if he were to go down there now and ask a skipper to take him 
aboard as a cabin boy he would be ignominiously sent home. 
The thought of that inevitable homecoming deterred him ; he 
decided that he must be much bigger before he ran the risk. 

At seven years old he was, however, seriously contemplating 
the step. He wanted definitely to escape from his father’s 
tyranny and violence. Besides, he felt almost a man—he 
was years older than Diana, who seemed a mere baby beside 
him. 

He still loved his sister better than anything else in the 
world. She was so pretty, and though she hectored and bullied 
him he bore it all with marvellous patience. He couldn’t bear 
the thought of leaving Diana, he would miss her so dreadfully. 
His mother was a shadowy figure, only materialising when with 
Diana, whom obviously she loved very much indeed. This 
aroused no envy in his heart ; it was Diana’s due. 

However, his dreams of escape were abruptly frustrated, for 
an old friend of his father’s wrote about this time offering to 
pay the boy’s expenses at a school near Plymouth. 

Selma objected. ‘‘ Oh, Ernest, do let him wait another year. 
He’s such a little chap and I don’t think he’s very strong.” 

“T shall certainly not wait. He shall go in the autumn. 
He’s been behaving very badly lately. When I’m away he 
gets quite out of hand and is allowed to be as lazy as he pleases. 
He wants regular discipline which, unfortunately, I’m unable to 
give him.” 

“Don’t cry, Mummy. I like going,” Ernie told her, when 
the day of adventure dawned and he found her in tears. 

Just that once he let her put her arms round him, and sub- 
mitted his pinched, pale face to her warm kisses. He clung to 
her too, for, despite his bravado, the unknown held terrors. 
Still, on reflection, he thought that life could hold nothing much 
worse for him than what he had already experienced. This 
philosophical outlook gave him courage. 
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He was alone with Selma, and it seemed to him that she had 
Je “come alive,” and that he didn’t really want to leave 

er. 

She was crying too, and he longed to comfort her though it 
is doubtful if his attempt succeeded. 

“You mustn’t cry, Mummy. I meant to run away soon in 
any case,” he said, with a gravity that made her want to laugh 
in the midst of her tears ; “‘ not from you, but from Daddy.” 

“Oh, Ernie darling, you mustn’t talk like that. It would 
be such a wicked thing to do.” 

She wondered uneasily how long the idea had been forming 
in his mind. 

“ Dad’s wicked to me,” he said. He set his childish lips in 
a sharp line. “It’s always the boys who are cruelly treated in 
the books who run away to sea.” 

She watched his going that day with anguish in her heart. 
Not eight years old, and he was actually contemplating running 
away from home. The sight of those ships at anchor had 
perhaps called to him, promising a free, adventurous life. And 
he, poor baby, had actually thought such an escape was feasible. 
She hoped he would be happy at school and learn to be a child 
again. He was dreadfully unchildlike now. 

His departure seemed to close a chapter in her own life. She 
was little past twenty-six years of age, and this tall slim school- 
boy with his sharp intelligent face was her own son. 

She felt bereft. There was only Diana now. She had wished 
for other children, but there had beennomore. She was stronger, 
and she felt she could have been a better mother now than she 
had been to these first ones who had come into the world when 
she was so weak and ill and inexperienced. Ernest, too, was 
disappointed. He had wished for more sons—healthy, normal 
boys, who would be a credit to him. Not a puny specimen like 
Ernie. The boy was outgrowing his strength, and Ernest had 
begun to think that physically he wasn’t going to do him credit. 
Neither he nor his brothers had ever looked like that. Sullen 
and queer and obstinate, so that you didn’t know what was in 
his mind. He was continually suspecting Ernie of harbouring 
unfilial revengeful thoughts. 

“Soon,” remarked Ernest, a few days after the boy’s departure, 
“‘ we shall have to look out for a school for Diana. I can’t take 
her education in hand—I’m away too much. And I won’t have 
her growing up a lazy little dunce. Why, she’s six and a half 
and she can’t even read.” 
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“Oh, I like teaching her. She’s really getting on very well, 
and I shall have more time now Ermie’s gone.” 

“Yes, I know what you do, teach her one day and let her 
have a holiday the next. Or else you think she isn’t well and 
mustn’t be forced. I shall have her in my study for a couple 
of hours to-morrow morning, and teach her what lessons really 
mean.” 

Selma whitened. “Oh no, Ernest, I can’t let you. She’s 
terrified of you as it is. And I won’t have her frightened—it’s 
bad for children.”’ 

“And I won’t have her spoilt. It’ud be a good thing if 
someone did frighten her a little.” 

She thought of Ernie’s words: ‘‘ I meant to run away soon 
in any case”. . . they haunted her. She thought it dreadful 
that a little child of his age should have even been contem- 
plating such a thing. 


“~ 
Her rare temper was aroused. She turned like a fury to — 


her husband. 

“ You shan’t make Diana’s life a hell as you’ve made Ernie’s ! 
Sooner than that I’d take her away—I’d tell people why.” 

“Come, Selma, don’t speak to me like that,” said Ernest. 

But she wasn’t afraid of him nor of the scarcely-veiled threat 
in his tone. She was the mother-bird protecting her young. 

“T had to look on, with Ernie. He was a boy—I was too 
ill to interfere. But Diana’s mine!” Her blue eyes were 
bright as flames. 

“Well, we shall see about that. I’m not going to let you 
ruin her as you yourself were ruined with indulgence. And don’t 
fly at me, Selma—really, your temper’s getting unbearable.” 

Fortunately he was away during the weeks that followed, and 
seldom came back for more than a day or two. Selma enjoyed 
those days of freedom and leisure. She roamed over the cliffs 
with Diana, teaching her the names of the wild flowers that 
grew there, and of the brilliant, painted autumn butterflies. 
They were both very happy during those expeditions. And then 
it was delicious going back to the silent vicarage, having their 
tea together, reading books and playing games afterwards till 
it was time to eat their supper of bread-and-milk before the 
sleepy child was taken up to bed. Selma wouldn’t sit down to 
a cheerless evening meal alone in the dining-room. She preferred 
to share Diana’s supper of bread-and-milk. It was a wonderful 
thing to be Diana’s mother. . . . 

The lessons, too, which occupied most of the mornings except 
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for a short brisk walk, were great fun. It was hard to say who 
enjoyed them most. Diana, like all healthy children, was prone 
to resist any concerted plan:to instil knowledge into her head, 
but she liked these play-lessons with Selma, hardly realising 
that she was learning anything during the delightful pro- 
cess. 

“You must learn to read before Ernie comes home. That’ll 
be a nice surprise for him,” Selma told her encouragingly. 

““When’s he coming back ? ” 

“ Just before Christmas.”’ 

Diana privately thought the time was too short to accom- 
plish such a task, still she applied herself to it in the hope of 
providing Ernie with the desired surprise. 

Ernie was doing well at school, and his letters were very 
happy. He had taken a good place; higher than that of most 
boys of his age. Selma wasn’t unhappy any more. She had 
“settled down,” and had come to regard herself almost as a 
middle-aged woman with these two great growing children. But 
she was really prettier than ever now that she had regained her 
old health and spirits. 


Ill 


Although Selma counted that new epoch from the date of 
Ernie’s departure for school, the greater change in her life was 
inaugurated a year later when Anthony died. 

From the bleak heights of Penreath Selma was still never 
tired of gazing down upon the incomparable Cornish landscape, 
with the river, a wide riband of silver, flowing past the two towns, 
widening beyond the point where stood the old ruined castle to 
lose itself in the wonder of the Cornish sea, sometimes blue 
and sometimes silver, but oftenest coloured like a peacock’s 
breast. She could see the banks of the river between which it 
vanished into the quiet countryside with its fertile orchards and 
deep, deep woods. She could see the shining houses of Polmouth 
climbing up from the quay, with their huddled grey roofs, their 
look of clinging desperately to the inadequate perch offered by 
those steep slopes. On the summit of Polmouth hill the great 
elms hid the Place and the Castle from sight. 

Selma had seen very little of her father. Sometimes they 
met in Polmouth, one meeting leading to another, since it was 
so easy to contrive an appointment by word of mouth. Ernest’s 
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continued absences from home made these innocent assignations 
possible. Once Anthony had begged her to come and stay with 
him for a few days while her husband was away. “I’m getting 
an old man, my darling,” he said entreatingly. But she hadn’t 
dared. She was torn between her love for her father and that 
queer mixture of loyalty and fear which imbued her feeling for 
Ernest Randall. 

But she had never had even a passing glimpse of Richard 
since the days she had spent at the Place after Diana’s birth. 
He had just sent her back to her life at the vicarage, telling her 
to stick it out. And she was glad now that he hadn’t given her 
another counsel. Those simple bracing words had helped her. 
It made her believe more than ever in the ultimate sanity and 
soundness of his advice, unpalatable though it might be at the 
moment. Yes, she was grateful to Richard, because he alone 
knew how hard things were for her, how she had longed to flee 
from the intolerable situation her marriage had created. 

Wise men had said that nothing was so good for the character 
as to face and stand up to an impossible situation. One was 
tried then in the crucible. Richard hadn’t let her play the 
coward. He seemed to think courage as necessary for a woman 
as fora man. And yet afterwards when she lost her baby, how 
close she had come to failure and despair . . . how nearly she 
had returned home, never again to leave the safe shelter of its 
walls. Only Diana had held her back. 

But that phase of dull hopelessness and apathy had long 
passed ; health and vigour had in time returned to her, and 
she could have said with Herbert : 


O my only light, 
It cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom Thy tempests fell at night! ... 


Her strong courage reasserted itself. She could at least 
remember Richard’s words, even though she could no longer 
appeal to him for help and counsel. It was to him after all 
that she so largely owed her fund of practical commonsense that 
made her see she couldn’t repudiate the duties she had voluntarily 
undertaken. And it hadn’t turned out so badly. She wasn’t 
unhappy any more. Her secret rebellion was a thing of the 
past. She had battled with storms, and now this austere peace 
had fallen upon her. 
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Emest couldn’t make her out. He saw the change, and 
perhaps he realised that he had never succeeded in touching the 
ultimate essential freedom of her soul ; it had escaped him alto- 
gether. But the restored Selma was a stranger tohim. Always 
there was a touch of ice in her manner. She was very kind and 
thoughtful in her cool detached way ; he had nothing to com- 
plain of in that respect. But in the nine years of their marriage 
they had drifted steadily apart. It was his fault perhaps as 
much as hers. His new life of constant travelling and preaching 
held little place for her; when he came to the vicarage now it 
_ seemed to him it was more as guest than master. They were 
happier thus perhaps, realising that closer association only 
produced havoc. Selma soothed him when he was ruffled, and 
he was often ruffled. The constant preaching had begun to 
tell upon a nervous system never very delicately poised. 

Ernest, despite frequent threats, had not taken Diana from 
her. He realised that she was the link that bound Selma to 
the vicarage. And his wife made enormous efforts to acquit 
herself adequately of the task of teaching the child. She often 
sat up late studying, preparing the lessons for the following day. 
She made Diana’s education her first duty, and she worked hard 
to fulfil it. 

She had come in from a walk with the child one chilly day 
in February when she encountered Ernest in the hall holding a 
letter in his hand. 

Sometimes the very sight of a letter or telegram suffices 
to warn the recipient of some calamity in its content. Selma’s 
hand trembled a little when she took the envelope from him even 
before she saw that it was addressed to her in Richard’s hand- 
writing. 

“Tt’s from the Place. They’re waiting,” said Ernest, 
_ watching her. 

His suit-case was in the hall. Already his thick overcoat 
was buttoned up, and a woollen comforter was tied about his 
throat. Although he had grown stouter in the last few years his 
face was more deeply lined, the brow contracted in a permanent 
frown that suggested a confirmedirascibility. It was a Saturday, 
and he was due to preach twice in a neighbouring town on the 
following day. He had been worried, too, for Mr. Smith was ill, 
and it had been difficult at the last moment to find someone 
to take the duty at Penreath. There was discontent too, among 
the parishioners. The “ passon”’ as they called him, spent too 
much time away from Penreath. 
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Selma’s face betrayed no emotion except that it had grown 
very pale. She hadn’t lost that old trick of going white. Ernie 
had inherited it from her. 

“My father’s very ill—he wants me. This is from 
Richard.” 

“ You can’t possibly go,” said Ernest. ‘‘ You must be here 
to see to things while I’m away. Especially with this stranger 
coming.” 

He was as arbitrary and peremptory as ever, and Selma 
had long ago learned the wisdom of yielding. After all, what 
did it matter as long as she had her own way with Diana ? 

“Oh, Ernest, I’m frightfully sorry, really, but of course I 
must go at once. He’s asking for me.” 

“T haven’t time to argue the point with you—I must catch 
my train. But I forbid it—do you hear me? ” 

“T’m sorry. I'll take Diana - 

“You shall do nothing of the kind. I won’t have all sorts 
of ideas put into her head.” 

“ But I couldn’t leave her with Deborah. You don’t seem 
to understand—this illness is very serious—Richard begs me 
not to delay. You’ve kept me from my father all these years, 
but you really can’t do it any longer.” 

“He hasn’t shown much desire for your company, has he ? ”’ 
he sneered. 

“ Perhaps more than you know.” 

“Anyhow it always demoralises you to go and see him 
and that preposterous cousin of yours. Iwon’t haveit. Do you 
understand me, Selma? I forbid it! This is merely an excuse 
to get you there.” 

A plot of Richard’s—that was what it undoubtedly was, 
And he intended to frustrate it. They shouldn’t think tha 
Selma was ready to go there whenever they chose to summon 
her. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter about me,” she said desperately, 
“the point is that my father’s ill and wants me.” 

Ernest was in something of a dilemma. It was time for him 
to start, otherwise he would miss his train. How could he then 
enforce his will upon a woman so little inclined to obey ? 

Standing there with the letter in her hand and that look of 
inflexible determination upon her face, he ruefully reflected that 
she still retained an absurdly girlish aspect. One might have 
taken her for scarcely more than twenty. Whereas he looked 
every hour of his forty-six yearss 
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She had moved away now, was mounting the narrow flight 
of stairs. She meant to lose no time. 

“I won’t have you staying there, do you understand ? ” 
he shouted after her. ‘‘ You can go and ask how he is if you’re 
so bent upon it. But I won’t have anything more. I’m your 
husband—I come before your father. A nice sort of father he’s 
been to you.” 

She stopped then, half way up the stairs. 

“Only because I married you. He was an angel to me till 
then. And he’s always wanted to make friends.” 

She quickened her steps. Diana followed her. Subcon- 
sciously the child was afraid of her father, though she had never 
experienced his violence ; he stood to her as some unexplained, 
implacable, elemental force, and she never willingly remained 
alone with him. 

Ernest marched out of the house, suit-case in hand. He had 
a cab waiting for him beyond the gate, and he got in and drove 
down the hill. If he waited for Selma it might make him late 
for his train, besides it was no part of his plan to make things 
any easier for her. She and Diana could perfectly well walk 
down to the ferry, since she was so determined to go. This 
would be an excuse for sending Diana to school . . . lately he 
had often thought about it, he felt she was spoiling the child. 

Selma in her cool defiant moods infuriated him. Of course he 
loved her still, he couldn’t give up loving her because all affec- 
tion on her side was dead. But he was jealous of her, and some- 
times—as now—he wanted to hurt her. She had no business 
to disobey him. He didn’t believe her father was seriously ill. 
It was an excuse of Richard’s. . . . He hated to think of her 
returning, even for an hour, to the old environment. Sometimes 
he almost feared the very house, as if it were a sentient thing, 
waiting to recapture her, to imprison her again within its walls. 
She had returned to it once, and he could never convince himself 
that on that occasion she had ever had any intention of returning 
to him. Pressure must, however, have been brought to bear 
upon her, for she had come meekly enough in the end. Not from 
her father surely ? He would have given the world to keep her 
with him. It must therefore have emanated from Richard, 
and Ernest hated to think he owed him any debt in the matter. 
The last seven years had done little to remove the soreness of 
that ancient wound and humiliation. And now Selma had 
displayed once more her old independence and determination. 
Would he never be able to subdue that fiery spirit and mould 
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if tohisownends? It seemed that year by year she was slipping 
a little further from him, that beyond this semblance of outward 
submission there was something free and untamable he could 
never ultimately touch. 


CHAPTER XI 


A LATE ILLUMINATION 
I 


SELMA and Diana arrived at the Place about luncheon-time. 
Richard came into the hall to meet them. In her shabby coat 
and skirt—none too thick for such a cold day—and a little brown 
felt hat, she contrived to look both beautiful and graceful, and 
after all but little changed from the Selma of nearly nine years 
ago. Too young almost to be the mother of this tall slender 
child who looked up at him with such fearless dark eyes. 

“Ts this Diana ? ” 

“Yes. Oh, how is he, Richard ? ” 

“Much the same. He’s still conscious, and he’s asked for 
you several times. I don’t think he ever believed you’d come.” 

“ Daddy didn’t want us to come—he was angry,” interposed 
Diana. 

“There was no one to stop me. Ernest went off to Creston 
to-day. But of course he didn’t like it—he was there when your 
letter came.” 

“ You're in your old room, Selma, and the child next door. 
Perhaps you'd like to take your hat off? Then you can ask 
the nurse.” 

“Yes, that’ll be best.” 

Selma mounted the wide shallow stairs, treading softly. 
She held Diana by the hand. 

“Oh, Mummy—what a lovely house. I wish we could live 
here.”’ 

“This was my home when I was a little girl like you,” 
Selma said, pushing open the door of her old room. 

The child pirouetted before a tall cheval glass that had 
often mirrored the little Selma. She was stronger-looking 
than her mother had been, and her colouring was darker and 
more lliant, but there was still a striking resem blance between 
them,especially in their movements and gestures. 

“uldn’t we stay here, always—always, Mummy?” 
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‘No, darling, it isn’t our home. Our home’s with Daddy.”’ 

“But this is nicer, and it would be lovely to be here always 
without Daddy. Just you and me, and Ernie when he comes 
back for the holidays.’’ 

“Will you stay here very quietly, darling, while I go and 
see my daddy? He’s very ill, you know, he wants to see me. 

Diana sat down obediently by the window. Between the 
trees she could see the distant shining line of sea. There were 
fields with cows quietly grazing, some horses in the park, and 
brooding over the scene the still frozen quiet of a winter’s day. 
Spring as yet showed but little sign of her coming, except in 
furtive sheltered places in the warm woods. 

Selma went across the landing and down a passage to her 
father’s room. She tapped softly at the door, which was opened 
by a woman in nurse’s uniform. 

_ “Can I see Mr. Cobbold, please? I’m his daughter.” 
“ He’s been asking for you—he seemed afraid you wouldn’t 
be able to come.” 

“T came as quickly as I could.” 

She went across the room and stood by his bedside. His 
eyes were closed, and she paused for a moment’ to contemplate 
him before she attempted to rouse him. She thought he must 
have been ill for some time, his face was so extraordinarily thin 
and emaciated. But the expression upon it was perfectly peace- 
ful and free from suffering. She felt a pang of pity for him. He 
had suffered so much, first in losing his wife and then from the 
scarcely less bitter loss of his only child. Yes, she would never 
perhaps know how terribly she had contributed to his suffering. 

“ Daddy ! ” 

Her voice roused him. He opened his eyes. She bent and 
kissed his forehead. 

“I’ve come with my little Diana. I couldn’t leave her behind.”’ 

“That’s right, my darling. Got all you want? Richard 
sees to everything, you know.” 

She whispered: “It’s lovely being back! I’ve longed and 
longed to come.”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘It’s nine years nearly since you went away. 
Oh, my dear, why did you leave me?” 

Selma smiled too, but with bitterness. ‘‘ Because I was a 
fool—a wicked little fool. I know what I should feel like if 
Diana treated me like that!” 

‘Are you very unhappy ?”’ he asked wistfully. 

Surely she would tell him the truth about herself now. 
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“No, not now. I-was at first. But I’m able to manage,” 
“Ah yes, your children. I must see this Diana girl.” 
“Tl fetch her.” 

She went out of the room. It was a relief for a moment to be 
alone ; the sight of him, so ill, so ineffably tender, had upset her. 

She found Diana sitting patiently by the window. She 
could always be trusted not to get into mischief when left alone. 
There was a certain rocky reliability about her which Selma con- 
sidered was a Cobbold quality, it reminded her of Richard. 

“Diana, come and see my daddy. He’s ill, you must be 
_very kind to him.” 

“Ts he cross, like my daddy?” 

“No, he isn’t at all cross.” 

Diana skipped up to the bed ; she moved lightly like a ball 
of thistledown. Anthony saw a glowing dark face near his. 

“ Mummy’s daddy—I’m Diana.” 

A wartn little hand was thrust fearlessly into his, 

His eyes sought her face almost painfully. 

“So this is your little Diana, my dear? She’s very like your 
mother.” 

“I’m glad—I hoped she was.” 

“ How’s the little chap? ”’ 

“ Doing very well at school. I almost think he’s a genius.” 

“You won’t send this one away though ?”’ 

“ Never ifI can helpit. I teach her myself.” 

“You'll be all right when I’m gone, child. I’ve done all I 
can for you and your children. Richard’ have the Place.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t bother about that. I’m so used to doing 
without things. And it’s better for one really.” 

‘““What Lucy calls detachment,’’ he smiled. 

“Ts Aunt Lucy at the Castle now ? ”’ 

“Yes. She arrived two days ago. Richard sent her a 
telegram.” . 

She was a little puzzled at this. Had they known so long 
that he wasn’t going to live? She stifled a pang of jealousy. 
Yet it was natural that he should wish to see and take leave of his 
old friend. He knew then that he was dying, and in the face 
of death he was perfectly calm as with a sense of things accom- 
plished. He had gone through life caring only very much for a 
few people. Four in all—his wife, his daughter, Richard, and 
Lady Trewithy. Anthony was a faithful friend. 

“ She'll like to see your little Diana. She’s always hoped 
there would be a girl at the Castle. Mercy says she’s got enough 
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with two great boys. However, I believe there’s some hope of 
it now.” 

‘Oh, I’m so glad. Girls are such darlings.”’ 

“Nicer than boys ?”’ inquired Diana, suddenly interposing. 

‘Well, just as nice anyhow,” her mother told her with a 
smile. 

“My dear—I’ve got something to tell you—something im- 
portant. But I’m too tired now. You can ask Richard pre- 
sently. And if it’s anything that makes you think a little less 
kindly of me you mustn’t let me know, because it’s too late 
... to change things... and I couldn't...’ His voice 
faltered away into silence. 

Again she was puzzled. What couldhe mean? She thought 
his mind was perhaps wandering. ... Richard would tell 
her. 

“T couldn’t think of you, dearest, except with all my love,” 
she whispered. ‘“‘ Whatever it is I shall understand. And if it 
were something that gave you happiness I should be glad too.” 

“That’s right. Happiness . . . great happiness. . .” 

He lay back, smiling in a secret sort of way, as if his mind 
were dwelling upon some ineffable experience. 

More than ever puzzled Selma went downstairs to luncheon 
with Diana. 

However, it wasn’t possible to question Richard while Diana 
was sitting between them chattering. 

‘““T like Mummy’s daddy—he’s much nicer than mine. Only 
he’s very, very old with that white hair and beard. When’s he 
going to get up, Mummy?” 

‘“T don’t know, darling, he’s very ill.” 

“ Shall we go in the garden this afternoon ? I want to look 
at the cows and horses.” 

“Yes. You can ask Maggs to take you—she was my nurse 
when I was a little girl.” 

“‘ Where’s Maggs ? ”’ 

‘““ We'll get her to come and talk to us presently, and then if 
you are very good perhaps she'll take you out for a walk.” 

“ That’ll be lovely. But won’t you come, Mummy ?” 

“ Not to-day, darling. I must stay with my daddy.” 

“‘T want to see all the places where you played when you were 
a little girl.’”’ 

“Now, darling, you must eat your meat. Or else you'll be 
left behind.” , 

Richard turned to Selma. ‘‘ How did you find him ? ” 
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“ He doesn’t look so. very bad, Richard, except that he’s so 
thin.” 

“People with heart never look so very ill.” 

“Tsn’t there really any hope? ’’ Her voice trembled a little. 

““Humanly speaking, none at all. It’s a question of days 
—even hours.” 

She quivered as if shaken. ‘I don’t deserve to be here.” 

Richard’s face was stern and emotionless. He said nothing, 
but seemed intent upon his food. 

“Oh, Richard, why don’t you say: Stop crying—go on? ”’ 

“ Because I imagine you’ve learnt that nursery lesson by this 
time. I hope too you’ve passed it on to this young person.” 

“T’ve tried to, but she’s different—she’s never naughty or 
rebellious. She’s more sensible than I ever was. She doesn’t 
really need the kind of lectures you used to give me.” 

““ My graceless office of mentor is ended now.” 

_ “Yes, I suppose it is. But you mustn’t speak of it like that 
—I didn’t really mind, Richard.” 

“In youth one naturally hates one’s mentors.” 

“T never hated you,” she assured him gravely. 

She felt more of a child when she was with him than she did 
with Anthony. Even after all these years of absence and partial 
estrangement she hadn’t really in the least lost touch with 
Richard. His slightly sardonic humour still intrigued: her as 
it had done in the old days when she had stood in front of him, 
resentful, rebellious, but knowing it would be useless to resist. 

“Well, that was something, at any rate,’’ he smiled. 

“Mummy,” interposed Diana, ‘“ why doesn’t our food taste 
like this at home? I don’t want to leave anything.” 

“ T expect it has something to do with the cook,” said Richard. 

She glanced at him quickly. She wasn’t sure that he wasn’t 
laughing at her, “inside ’’ as she would have said, for no smile 
showed on his grave lips or in the dark piercing eyes. 

“T’d like to stay here always. Can’t we, Mummy?” 

“No, darling, we can’t because it isn’t our home. What 
would Daddy and Ernie do without us? ” 5, 

“When must we go back ? ” 

“I don’t quiteknow. But very soon.” 

“ To-day?” 

“* No—I don’t think we shall go back to-day.” 

Richard scrutinised the attractive little face, so dark and 
glowing, and delicately-drawn. 

“‘ She’s very like your mother, Selma.” 
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“Yes, isn’t she? Daddy noticed it too. She’s like that 
portrait of her when she was a child.” 

“ And the boy? ” 

“Oh, he’s just like Ernest, the same colouring, but a more 
pointed face. He’s very clever, and when he was a baby I 
didn’t think he was going to be.”’ 

It was a relief when luncheon was over, and Diana was 
permitted to seek the ‘‘ kitchen plots ”’ in company with Watson. 
Several of the old servants who had been there during Selma’s 
own childhood were still at the Place, and welcomed the little 
girl eagerly. Maggs, especially, took her to her heart. 

‘“‘ Bless you—you’re very like my darling Miss Selma! ” 

Diana spent a very happy afternoon. 
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“‘ Selma, would you like to have your coffee in the library ? ” 

“Yes, please, Richard.” 

She found the room quite unchanged. An immense fire 
burned on the wide hearth. There was a table covered with 
newspapers as in the old days. New books and reviews were 
scattered carelessly upon) her tables. Why, it was years since 
she’d even seen a new book. Perhaps the lack of them had been 
one of the greatest deprivati s of her married life. 

“ Daddy said you might tel. me something about him, Richard. 
Will you? ” 

Richard rose, took a cigarette from a box, lit it, and then 
said slowly : 

“He didn’t give you any idea what it was, I suppose ? ”’ 
“No, except I think he tried to say it had given him happi- 
ness.” 

“It’sdonethat. And peace. Still, fora man who has opposed 
it all his life it is almost incomprehensible. I defy anyone to say 
it was a sick man’s whim, yet that’s exactly what people will 
say. He was received into the Catholic Church last night, my 
dear Selma.” 

Selma stared at him in astonishment. ‘‘ You can’t mean 
it? Why, he’d never even let Aunt Lucy talk to me about 
1h 

“Exactly. And yet I’m certain from my knowledge of him 
that he must have been contemplating the step for a long time. 
Directly he knew he was getting worse he made me telegraph 
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tor Lady Trewithy. I didn’t think anything of that—she’s always 
been such an intimate friend of his—it seemed quite natural 
he should wish to see her again. And then he told her quite 
plainly what he wanted.” 

Selma was silent. It was, as Richard had just said, incom- 
prehensible that a man of such convinced prejudices should have 
taken this step. Suddenly she exclaimed : 

“Tenvy him! Don’t you, Richard?” 

“No, I don’t envy him. The nearest I can get to it is— 
understanding—sympathising.”’ 

“ And Aunt Lucy?” 

“She of course is delighted at having landed her fish even 
at the eleventh hour |” 

“T suppose it’s what she always wanted, both for him and 
for me. Richard—you see, don’t you, the enormous difference 
it would have made to my life if I’d become a Catholic when I 
was a girl? ” 

“You mean you wouldn’t have married Randall? ” 

She nodded. 

“Once,” he said gravely, “ you told me you were very 
unhappy. Are things better now? ” 

“In some ways, and in some they’re worse.” 

“I’m sure you’ve done all you could to make them better ? ” 

“T’ve stuck it out, which was what you told me I ought to 
do. It hasn’t been easy. He’s so cruel to poor little Ernie. 
And I’ve had to stand by—I couldn’t interfere .. .” 

He smoked in'silence. “ He’s quite famous, I’m told. Do 
you ever go with him to those places where he has to preach ? ” 

“TI? Oh, never! I can’t bear listening to his sermons, 
even at Penreath—I escape whenever I can.” 

So he never took his wife with him to share the change 
and excitement upon which, rumour said, he had come to depend. 
But to a man of Ernest’s jealous, possessive temperament such 
a course would have been inconceivable. He liked to keep her, so 
to speak, under lock and key at Penreath, allowing her no liberty 
at all. Richard wondered how he had obtained such a hold 
over Selma, wilful and high-spirited as he had himself always 
known her to be. But he knew nothing of that perennial threat 
to deprive her of Diana. In order to keep the child with her, 
her very own, to teach, to train, to love, Selma would have 
endured worse hardships than those now imposed upon her. 

“ It’s very difficult when you’ve got to deal with a man who is 
religious and good according to his own lights. But they are 
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his own lights. In religion as well as in other things he’s a law 
unto himself. Now a Catholic priest knows what his Church 
teaches, and he teaches that. Not his own opinions. But Ernest 
does what he himself thinks is right. Even beating Ernie some- 
times till he’s almost fainted.” 

She shivered. Richard stirred uncomfortably. It was a 
relief to them both when Watson came in to announce Lady 
Trewithy’s arrival. 

Selma rose and went into the drawing-room. She greeted 
her old friend eagerly, with a quiet enthusiasm that touched her. 

“My dear—how long is it? Eight years? Nine in the 
summer! And you’ve hardly changed at all.” 

“T feel horribly changed,”’ said Selma. 

“T’m so glad you’ve been able to come here. Anthony 
wanted you so much.” 

“Yes, I came.’ Selma’s mouth hardened. ‘‘ Ernest did 
want to stop me, but he was just going away himself. He didn’t 
like it, of course.” 

Her blue eyes met Lady Trewithy’s squarely. There was 
sadness in them, but no bitterness. She wasn’t going to pretend 
that her marriage had been a brilliant success, but she was loyal 
enough to Ernest. He did what he judged to be right, and for- 
bade all criticism. 

“T have so often wished to come and see you. Mercy went 
once, but she was not encouraged to repeat the visit. I was 
sorry, Selma—I missed you.”’ 

“T had to give up everything that belonged to my old life,” 
Selma said, “ it was the only thing to be done. And at least it 
prevented me from perpetually looking back and counting up my 
losses. You might have pitied me, dear Aunt Lucy, for the 
first few years. We were so terribly poor, and I was ill and 
overworked. Then my third baby came and died—that was 
the worst thing of all. I seemed to be in an abyss of misery. 
I almost gave up struggling.” 

“T hope you'll be here for a bit now ? ” 

“Oh, I shall try to stay till the end. I couldn’t leave him.” 

Lady Trewithy put her arms round her. 

“We who have the faith always wonder how you who haven’t 
manage to bear things,” she said. 

Selma looked up quickly. ‘‘ Ah, but Daddy’s a Catholic. I 
know I have to thank you for that.” 

“So you do thank me? ” 

“Very, very much. I was just saying to Richard how 
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different my life might have been if Daddy had let you convert 
me when I wasa girl. Idid envy youalways. I felt that you’d 
got something I hadn’t—but you wouldn’t talk about it.” 

“My dear—your father made me promise—and you were 
his child, not mine.” 

** And now it’s too late,’”’ said Selma. 

*“ My dear, it’s never too late for any of us.” 

“ Diana would be taken from me. Ernest is always talking 
of sending her to school. J teach her myself—I sit up late to 
study—she’s so quick and clever, I’m afraid of her getting 
beyond me. _ I wish I’d worked harder as a girl—Richard often 
scolded me for being an idle little dunce !’’ She laughed in spite 
of herself. 

“ Richard must have been delighted to see you again ? ” 

Selma shook her head. 

“You don’t know him, Aunt Lucy. Once I disobeyed him 
—disappointed him. I’m sure he’s forgiven me, but he can’t 
forget. I feel he’ll never really like me or trust me again. I 
suppose he saw that in spite of all he’d tried to do for me I failed 
him when the critical moment came.” 

Always Lady Trewithy had wondered what part this man had 
really played in Selma’s life, whether he had loved her con- 
sciously or unconsciously, or whether he had been coerced by 
Anthony into the thought of marrying her. That had been 
Anthony’s ambition and dream—the marriage of these two 
people, both so dear to him. And there was still such a strong 
bond between them, a bond that neither years nor separation 
could impair. It was almost that of an elder brother who by 
reason of disparity in years has been thrust into a position of 
authority. 

“I hope you'll come over to the castle and see my two 
grandsons and bring Diana,” said Lady Trewithy. 

“‘T should love to, but I mustn’t really. You see I have to 
be terribly careful, and I do want to be here. If Ernest thought 
I was going about at all, he wouldn’t like it, he’d fetch me away, 
and he’d certainly take Diana.” 

So he governed her through Diana, and by this menace of 
removing the child, Lady Trewithy perceived a subtle jealousy 
of Diana informing his actions. Like a rod, this threat, kept in 
the background but most surely there, and ready to leap out. 

“J must see your wonderful little Diana.”’ 

“T’m not sure if she’s gone out with Maggs. I'll ring and 
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Watson was charged with the message, and presently the 
child came running and leaping into the room. She was cer- 
tainly very pretty, lightly and gracefully made. Lady Trewithy 
drew her to her and kissed her. 

“ She’s like your mother, Selma.” 

“Yes. Daddy noticed it at once. And everyone says the 
same thing.” 

“‘ She had just that dark glowing radiance.” 

‘“‘ She’s a bad spoilt child,” said Selma, hugging her. 

It was pretty to see them together. Diana had touched 
her mother’s heart to what was perhaps the one great 
love of her life. She must have made even the hard paths 
easy. 

“It’s a mercy she had her,” thought Lady Trewithy, ‘‘ other- 
wise I don’t believe she would have stood it.” 

“‘T’d like to see your boy. I suppose there’s no chance of 
his coming ?”’ 

“None at all. He’s at school.” 

Richard came into the room. 

“Sorry to interrupt you, but Anthony wants to see you, 
Lady Trewithy.” 

Lady Trewithy turned to Selma. ‘‘ Then I may tell him 
you're glad? He was so afraid it might make a difference.” 

“ You can tell him I’d have liked it to happen ten years 
ago,”’ she assured her, with a smile. 

Richard accompanied her upstairs. By the time he returned 
he found Selma once more alone, Diana having returned to the 
alluring and flattering society of Maggs. 

“Well, my dear Selma ? ”’ he said. 

“What a dear Aunt Lucy is. Nota bit changed. And as 
ardent as ever.” 

“Too good a friend to give up,” he said. 

“Don’t blame me, Richard.” 

“T don’t.. There’s no need, is there? After nine years one 
can review the past impartially, and really learn the lessons it 
offers.” 

“T’m always learning lessons,” said poor Selma. 

No doubt Richard was also able now to regard her with a 
coldly impartial eye. He would never expect great things of 
her again. Only perhaps that she would continue to endure 
with some show of fortitude the consequences of her own folly. 
That was the best he could hope for her now. 

“ They are very wholesome,” he observed drily, ‘‘ especially 
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if we profit by them and don’t waste ourselves in self- 
pitying.”’ 

“I’m sure you're right. And there’s always a good side. 
A flower among the weeds.”” She was thinking of Diana. 

“ We talk of ruined lives,” proceeded Richard imperturbably, 
“and in nine cases out of ten it is we ourselves who have ruined 
them. We sowed the little seed that sprang up into the tree 
that fell at last and crushed us. Some little germ of pride, 
egoism, jealousy, or self-indulgence. In our own small way we 
are all Frankensteins—Mary Shelley saw that when she wrote 
her appalling allegory.” 

But even as he spoke he was thinking of her arrival at the 
Place on the morning of the day that had seen Diana’s birth. 
Wild and white with that dreadful lost look in her eyes which for 
weeks and months had so haunted his memory. He had divined 
then that her flight from the vicarage had been the desperate 
action of 4 woman escaping from something that was both 
sinister and unendurable. Never since then had he been able 
to bring himself to think temperately of Ernest Randall. 

“Once I thought I was going to be crushed,” she observed 


ina lighter tone, “ but I’m not afraid of it now.” 


She was trying to tell him that she hadn’t lost courage, that 
she was still, in fact, ‘‘ sticking it out.’”” But did he care to know? 


_ Surely his interest in her must have perished long ago. His 


_ manner to her was coldly courteous. In all the world she believed 
_ that he only truly cared for Anthony, and now he was about to 


lose his one friend. 
Soon he would be master of the Place and all it contained. 
That part didn’t hurt her ; it seemed only natural that it should 


belong to Richard who had spent so much of his life there and 
had identified himself so completely with all its interests. She 


tried to picture him living there alone in that great house, a 
hermit immersed in his books, yet supervising everything with 
that meticulous care he had shown in the past when Anthony 
had counted upon his aid. He would prove a just, if stern, 


master. But of course there was still a chance of his marrying. 


He was barely thirty-five, and he looked much less, although he 


had never seemed at all young to Selma. 
He rose and left the room abruptly, as if to put an end toa 


conversation that threatened to become intimate. Selma felt 


chilled at his going. She felt less anxious about her father when 
- Richard was there, talking to her in his cool reassuring unemo- 
tional way. 
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Ill 


Anthony Cobbold died two days after Selma’s arrival at the 
Place. The flame of life had leaped up a little in response to her 
beloved presence, and then had died slowly down. The end 
came at dusk one evening when the winter’s day had seemed in 
its quiet warmth and stillness almost like a precursor of spring. 

Selma, Richard, and Lady Trewithy—the three survivors 
of those he had most loved and cherished in life—were with him 
to watch that calm departure. Father Channing was also present, 
as the parish priest was ill. He was the Benedictine monk who 
had received Anthony into the Church and given him his first 
Communion. 

A few hours before the end Father Channing, who was staying 
in the house, administered the Last Sacraments to the dying 
man. Selma was in the room when her father was anointed. 
The calm businesslike actions of the priest gave her a sense of 
confidence ; she felt that he was obeying the orders of a Church 
whose disciples were to be found all over the world, holding the 
one faith, teaching the one doctrine, acknowledging the supre- 
macy of the one Shepherd, the Vicar of Christ. There was no 
room here for private judgment or personal opinion. Through 
the long ages millions of dying Catholics had been absolved and 
fortified in precisely this manner. 

Then she thought desolately: ‘‘ He loved me so much I 
wish he could have given me this!’’ Now he was going away 
from her, taking with him that great gift. If he could only have 
received it a few years ago he might have bestowed it upon her. 

She had no clue as to how the change in him had been wrought. 
Sometimes the convert himself is hardly able to give any adequate 
account of that immense almost appalling regeneration. Thou 
canst not tell whence it cometh nor whtther tt goeth. .. . The 
processes that go to the interior fashioning and moulding of the 
soul admit of no scientific explanation. They are secret, irre- 
sistible, inflexible, invisible. . . . 

No longer the outward sign, the rushing wind, the blinding 
light, the tongues of fire, the immediate manifestation of spiritual 
gifts. But for each soul perhaps its secret Pentecost when it 
comes into contact with that mystical Breath, that dazzling Light 
and flaming Fire, and emerges new, wonderful, regenerate, % (i 

Towards the end he did not speak much. Sometimes his 
eyes would open and gaze around him as if he were seeking for 
something. But it was always Selma for whom he was searching‘ 
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as if he were hardly as yet able to realise her presence. When 
she slipped her hand into his, he would smile in that faint remote 
way. He was already setting out upon his journey, full of a 
very certain hope, absolved and fortified. 

At the last, words escaped him, conveying to all present a 
glimpse of those paths of doubt through which he had obscurely 
travelled before he attained to the light that now illumined 
him. 

“ Lord, I believe . . . Help Thou my unbelief...” 


CHAPTER XI] 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD ORDER 
I 


Ernest returned home a few days later to find the vicarage 
empty of all its inhabitants except Deborah, who by reason of 
her devotion to Selma still reigned smuttily not to say grimily 
in the kitchen. 

It was late when he arrived, too late to take any active steps 
to fetch his truant and rebellious wife, but Ernest resolved to 
lose no time in the morning. He would go over to the Place— 
he didn’t mind in the least if Anthony were ill or even dying— 
his wife and child should not remain there another hour. That 
Selma should have stayed away from home at all, let alone for 
so many days, was in itself an act of defiance and mutiny. What 
was she doing there all this time, neglecting her home and her 
duty and her husband? In her absence Deborah seemed to 
have abandoned all effort and initiative ; he had never seen the 
place look so squalid and unkempt. . . . 

Besides from the lack of fires it was bitterly cold. He put 
a match to the one in the study, but it gave a few puffs of acrid 
smoke as the paper caught fire and then went out. Randall was 
tired, irritable, cold and hungry. His hectic departure from 
home had upset his nerves, and he was conscious of not having 
been at his best when preaching. He could always feel when he 
was in touch with his congregation, and he knew that on this 
occasion he had failed to reach them. This in itself was sufficient 
to dispirit him, but to arrive at the vicarage on the top of it all 
and find Selma still absent, the house gloomy and cold, and 
only a miserable supper of cold meat, bread and coffee awaiting 
him, was to fill his cup to the brim. After a long tedious cross- 
country journey, this was indeed a nice homecoming! Directly 
his back was turned, Selma forgot her simplest duties. This 
prolonged visit to the Place could not but have the most dele- 


terious effect upon her. She would be utterly “out of hand” 
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—a favourite expression of Randall’s. He frequently applied 
it to both Selma and Ernie. 

By morning his resentment had increased. He walked down 
to the ferry in the teeth of a north-east wind that cut like a knife. 
After the brief spell of spring-like weather, winter seemed to have 
returned with a kind of angry violence. The harbour lying in 
its deep cup was sheltered by the hills, but beyond the Point 
Ernest could see the Channel, grey and lustreless with flashes 
of white, moving restlessly beneath the scourge of the gale. 
Even the ferry boat tossed unaccustomedly as it plied between 
the two towns. 

As he was walking up the High Street with long strides he 
encountered Mrs. Lisney looking blue with cold. He didn’t in 
the least wish to stop to speak to her, but she was a tenacious 
lady and permitted few people to escape from her eager 
loquacity. 

Besides she liked and admired Randall. She was sorry for 
him too, because it was said that he didn’t hit it off with his 
wife. A vain stuck-up little thing! However, she’d find things 
very different when Polmouth Place belonged to that disagreeable, 
misanthropic cousin of hers. Now that her father was dead, her 
local importance would appreciably diminish. . . . 

“Oh, Mr. Randall, have you heard the news?” she 
cried. 

Mrs. Lisney had her finger, so to speak, on the Polmouth 
pulse ; she knew all its happenings great and small; she might 
indeed have been a human wireless receiver. 

“No. What news?” he asked, looking at her resent- 
fully. , 
Poor dear old Mr. Cobbold’died last evening. The milk- 
man brought us word quite early this morning. Such a loss for 
your dear wife! I’m so thankful to hear she was there—it was 
most generous of you to permit it, considering all things.”’ 

“‘T hadn’t heard—I only got back very late last night—I 
haven’t seen anyone. My wife, as you say, is up at the Place. 
I’m on my way there now.” 

He felt a little staggered by the news. He had never really 
believed in the serious character of Anthony’s malady, supposing 
it to have been a mere ruse to induce Selma to visit him. 

The authoress of ‘‘ Culled in My Compound ”’ and ‘‘ Where the 
Punkah Sways”’ regarded him steadily with her pale, rather prom- 
inent blue eyes, but she could read little in that rough-hewn face. 
Her own appearance was not neat that morning. The wind had 
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almost wrenched her hat from her head, and her straggling fair 
hair hung untidily about her neck. She was extremely disap- 
pointed that Mr. Randall had no further details to give her. 
His inability to add to her scanty store of knowledge on the 
subject of Anthony’s death greatly impaired her pleasure and 
satisfaction in being the first to impart the news to him. 

“You must give your wife my very, very dear love and 
sympathy,” she proceeded. ‘“I am so sorry for her. One 
always feels these things more if there has been any kind of 
estrangement. Oh, and I did hear something else, but I’m 
sure it can’t be true—I hardly like, indeed, to mention it to you.” 

She held her head archly a little on one side. 

“What was that ?”’ said Ernest. He felt as if he were on 
the brink of some highly disagreeable and perhaps sinister 
revelation. 

“ Well, I won’t vouch for the truth of it—you must take it 
for what it’s worth you know—I always say there is no place 
in the world where one hears so much gossip as in these little 
English provincial towns! Still, I daresay there is some ground 
for supposing there may be a certain amount of truth in it, 
considering we all know Lady Trewithy has hardly left him since 
she came down from London on purpose to be with him. Before 
he died she brought a Roman priest there—a monk—a Bene- 
dictine—and he is said to have received poor dear Mr. Cobbold 
into the Roman Catholic Church. It can’t count against him, 
can it ? for he must have been far too weak and ill to know in the 
least what he was doing |” 

“A Benedictine monk?” repeated Randall incredulously. 
His eyes were narrowed to glowing pin-points beneath the bushy, 
overhanging brows. A likely story indeed! But after all it 
was just what gossip would be bound to allege. At first he had 
actually believed Mrs. Lisney was going to tell him of a death- 
bed marriage between Anthony and Lady Trewithy. People 
often declared he would have married her years ago if it hadn’t 
been for her religion. 

“Of course to these Romans it all counts!” said Mrs. 
Lisney. “One can’t blame poor Mr. Cobbold—he had been 
fighting against its influence all his life, as one might say. But 
I blame Lady Trewithy, and I do warn you most solemnly, Mr. 
Randall, never to let your dear wife have anything more to do 
with that intriguing Jesuitical woman ! ”’ 

““T shall have to have the news fully confirmed before I can 
attach any credence to it,” said Randall loftily. «‘“.Mr. Cobbold 
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never encouraged any\excessive intimacy between my wife and 
Lady Trewithy for this very reason. I know he was always 
afraid of her influence over such a young girl . . . he was bitterly 
and very properly opposed to the Roman Catholic Church, 
holding as I do that it is one of the greatest enemies of progress 
and liberty.” 

Mrs. Lisney shook her head. 

“Tam almost certain there must be some truth in the story,’’ 
she said regretfully, “ for Mr. de Courcy went up there to see his 
old friend the day before yesterday and he wasn’t even admitted 
He was assured that it would agitate Mr. Cobbold too much to 
see him. And you know they had been almost lifelong friends 

. it couldn’t have been easy to turn him away—there must 
have been a very good reason. And then as he was coming 
down the drive he saw a group of people walking in the garden. 
He couldn’t actually see their faces, but he was nearly sure they 
were Mr. Richard Cobbold, Mrs. Randall, Lady Trewithy, and 
a man dressed like a Roman priest.” 

Ernest made a gesture of dismay. He was still disinclined 
to believe the story, but there really did seem some basis of 
truth in it despite its appearing on the surface so wildly improb- 
able. And he could not help reflecting that if Anthony had 
taken this step a dozen years ago it would most profoundly have 
affected Selma’s destiny. She would in all probability have 
married Malise Trewithy. Always he had suspected Lady 
Trewithy of a desire to engineer that match, but the religious 
difficulties had apparently proved insuperable. 

“I must wish you good-bye, Mrs. Lisney. My wife will 
be expecting me. I still trust there is no foundation for the 
story you have heard.”’ 

He strode up the street, and she watched his gaunt figure 
till it vanished up one of the steep lanes, almost as perpendicular 
as the side of a wall, that led from the town to the main road 
above Polmouth. She was delighted at having been the very 
first to impart the double news to him. But Emest Randall 
had seemed far more shocked at the rumour of his father-in- 
law’s conversion than at the tidings of his death. He was afraid, 
perhaps, of the effect it might have upon his wife. 

Mrs. Lisney went slowly home. She liked Ernest—such a 
queer deay man! That touch of peasant roughness, of something 
unconventional and uncouth, attracted her, giving her a sense 
of rugged power and mastery. She pitied him for having 
married such a useless, delicate, unsympathetic wife. 

M 
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When Randall was shown into the library by a quite respect- 
ful but faintly hostile Watson, he found a little group of people 
there talking in hushed tones. They looked almost like shadows, 
for the blinds were drawn down and but little light from the 
bleak winter sky penetrated into the room. 

A figure detached itself from the group and came towards 
him. It was by her height and alert very feminine movements 
that he recognised Selma. 

“ T didn’t know you were back, Ernest. You remember Lady 
Trewithy and my cousin Mr. Cobbold ? ” 

He bowed. Then he said abruptly : ‘‘ I came back last night. 
I—I have only just heard of your father’s death.” 

In the presence of these other persons he felt the embarrass- 
ment of proffering sympathy. 

‘He died very happily and peacefully yesterday in the late 
afternoon,”’ said Selma. 

Her voice held a fatigued sound as if she had had long vigils. 
A touch of hoarseness marred its usual sweetness. She was per- 
haps a little upset also by this abrupt intrusion of her husband. 
Of course he could have but the one purpose in coming—he 
intended to take her home. 

He could not reproach her for having disobeyed him in the 
presence of these people, but she could perfectly guess what was 
in his mind. 

She sat down again ina chair next to that of Lady Trewithy 
as if with an inarticulate appeal for her support. 

Ernest remained standing, secretly contemplating the little 
group, two of whom he believed to be his arch enemies. They 
were the two people who next to Anthony had made the most 
strenuous efforts to prevent Selma from marrying him. And 
now he had an extraordinary sense of their all three—he could 
not exclude Selma—being if not actually antagonistic to him 
at any rate united against him in a subtle if profound opposition. 
So they were prepared to defend this inexplicable final act of 
Anthony’s, so utterly at variance with the known and professed 
convictions of his past life. To them Ernest represented the 
other side who would not only wonder but condemn. 

It was Lady Trewithy’s doing, of course. Her influence 
over Cobbold had lasted without pause since his wife’s death, 
and now it had been crowned by this signal if sterile victory. 
Anthony had always realised her spiritual power ; he had even 
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feared it greatly where his only child was concerned. But for 
himself he had had apparently no fear. Their friendship, close 
and intimate, had never been on his side more than friendship ; 
his affection for her had at no time deepened into love. Perhaps 
indeed it was the very realisation of the spiritual gulf between 
them that had made them always aware of the inexpediency 
of a closer relation. Ernest however believed that Anthony 
would have married her if it hadn’t been for his fear for Selma. 
Yes, he had guarded his daughter adequately and thoroughly, 
but in the end he had himself fallen a victim. 

“T am waiting,” he said suddenly, “‘ for you to come back 
with me.” 

Selma started involuntarily. The little quick nervous move- 
ment irritated Ernest ; it must, he felt, have been apparent to all 
present. It seemed to denote consternation as well as reluctance 

“Oh, I want to stay here for the funeral, please, Ernest. 
We are having it on Saturday—that’s as soon as possible.” 

5 “Quite out of the question. You must please get ready 
at once. Where’s Diana? ” 

Selma rose and put her hand lightly on hisarm. “‘ Let’s discuss 
this together, Ernest. Will you come into the drawing-room ? ” 

She tried to urge him towards the door, but he didn’t stir. 
In the crepuscular dimness he looked gigantic, and as immovable 
as a monolith. 

“ There’s really nothing to discuss. I think everyone must 
see that in the circumstances it would be impossible for you to 
attend your father’s funeral.” 

Soheknew . . . Selma wondered when and how he had heard 
the news. Perhaps on his way through Polmouth that morning ; 
he might even have met Mr. de Courcy. Gossip travels quickly 
in country places. 

“T don’t think it would look well if Mrs. Randall were not 
present,’”’ said Richard in a grave voice. 

Ernest flashed a hostile glance at him. The new master of 
the Place! Proud perhaps of his position, and inclined to 
assume authority. 

“Come, Selma,” said Randall, “we must start at once.” 
He bowed again in the direction of Richard and Lady Trewithy 
and followed his wife out of the room. 

In the big hall, darkened too, but gaining illumination from 
an immense blazing fire, they faced each other. Selma was 
wearing a black dress that had been sent up that morning from 
a shop in the town. It hung loosely on her slender figure, and 
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it was a great deal too short, Ernest decided. She looked a mere 
girl in it. He noticed now her white face, the dark rings round 
her blue eyes. 

“ Ernest, you really mustn’t come and make a fuss here with 
poor Daddy lying dead,” she said, and her eyes flamed as they 
met his. ‘ You knew in any case I should come home in a few 
days—directly after the funeral.” 

“ You are.coming now. It’s you who are making the fuss. 
Where’s Diana ? ”’ 

‘“‘T expect she’s out. She generally is, with Maggs.” 

“T will wait for Diana, she must come with me. You can 
follow this afternoon if you can’t be ready sooner. But I’m 
not going to have you attending the funeral. It will be accord- 
ing to the Roman rite, I suppose ? ” 

“I suppose so. Lady Trewithy and Father Channing are 
arranging all that—with Richard’s approval, of course.”’ 

“ There will be a Requiem Mass. I will not have you going 
to Mass.”’ 

“It doesn’t make any difference to me how darling Daddy’s 
buried. I must be there because I’m his daughter, and we’ve 
always loved each other.” 

“It makes, however, an immense difference to me. You 
must remember you are a clergyman’s wife. I have in public 
and in private all through the years of my ministry expressed my 
views on the subject of the Roman Church. You know, too, 
what I think of those persons professing to belong to the Church 
of England who dabble in the very practices from which our 
Church freed herself at the Reformation.” His voice was raised 
a little; he made a gesture of repudiation with a sweep of his 
right arm exactly as if he had been declaiming from the pulpit 
at Penreath. 

She gave a little shiver of impatience. 

“T don’t share your views. I never have. I’m not in- 
tolerant or narrow-minded. And I’m glad—gladder than I can 
ever tell you—that Daddy had this enormous consolation before 
he died |” 

“‘TllIness must have weakened his intellect. And no doubt 
Lady Trewithy was watching like a cat ready to spring.” 

““No—she was in London and he telegraphed to her to come 
and arrange things for him. He asked her to send for a priest. 
Shall I tell you what his last words were, Ernest ? ”’ 

He made a gesture of assent. 

“Lord, I believe . . . help Thou my unbelief . . .” 
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At that moment Diana came in from her walk. Her face 
was all rosy and glowing from the contact with the keen winter 
wind ; her dark eyes were very bright. She rushed towards 
her mother, but halted half-way between her and the door. 
For there, standing near Selma, was the great, redoubtable, 
formidable figure of her father. 

“ Say good morning to Daddy—kiss him,” said Selma, pushing 
‘her towards Ernest. 

All the spirit had gone out of the child’s movements. She 
advanced slowly towards her father, and lifted her face. He 
pulled her roughly towards him and kissed her. Always when 
he touched her she felt that terrible sense of his mighty strength. 
She feared him in every nerve of her body. Even now looking 
ern there was terror in her eyes ; they were bright as a trapped 

ird’s. 

“She’s quite ready. She can come now.”’ Ernest’s voice 


was peremptory. “ Diana, do you hear? You've got to come 
back home with me at once. Your mother will come later.’’ 
““No—no!’’ Diana clung to her mother’s hand. She 


always hated walking with her father. She couldn’t keep up 
with his long strides, generally she sank exhausted upon the 
ground, declaring her inability to go any further. And from this 
position she was hauled roughly up and threatened with punish- 
ment when they arrived home unless she obeyed and exerted 
herself. 

“Mummy, come,”’ said Diana. 

“Yes, darling,” said Selma. “ Wait here, Ernest. I'll go 
and get my hat. Maggs will pack for us and bring the things 
later.” 
Selma held Diana’s hand firmly in hers during the walk down 
to the quay. The child, always cowed in her father’s presence, 
was very silent, but there were tears in her eyes. She loved 
being at the Place—she didn’t want to leave it ever, ever. She 
loved Aunt Lucy and Cousin Richard, and Maggs. Especially 
Maggs who showed her all the places in the garden where Mummy 
used to play when she was a little girl. And in the nursery 
there were cupboards and cupboards full of her mother’s old 
toys, such lovely dolls, and dolls’-houses with real furniture ; 
and books and paint-boxes and rocking-horses. Diana had 
never seen such toys before, not even in a shop. 

Ernest felt rather like a sergeant escorting two deserters 
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to the guard-room. But he didn’t care. Secretly he was 
gratified to think he had been afforded such an excellent oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating to Richard Cobbold and Lady Trewithy 
how completely he was master in his own house. Selma had 
obeyed him, unwillingly, protestingly, it is true; still, she had 
obeyed and that was the point that chiefly concerned him. She 
had been afraid to trust Diana to him on that homeward walk. 
The way she guarded and shielded Diana! ... 

He felt a sense of triumph. The last ties with the Place were 
now snapped. There could be no possible excuse for Selma 
ever to return to her old home. She belonged to him utterly. 
While her father lived he had always been aware of the danger 
of her stealing off to the Place in defiance of his wishes. Ostensibly 
to see Anthony, in reality to see Richard. . . . And although 
she had only gone there twice during the nine years of their 
married life he was keenly aware that there was no real slacken- 
ing of the tie that bound her to those two men with whom her 
girlhood had been spent. Oh, it was something that had menaced 
the very security and peace of his house! ... 

Selma’s self-control broke down when they came to the gate 
of the vicarage. The little grey house looked more than ever 
bleak and mournful to-day with the wind scourging its stunted 
trees. She realised that it now offered her the only refuge she 
possessed in the world. She had lost the one person to whom 
in moments of stress and emergency she could turn. She 
was weeping silently as she walked up the steep path to the 
front door. 

As she entered the hall Randall paused and surveyed her 
coldly and almost, as she thought, with antipathy. 

“There will be no need now for you ever to return to the 
Place,” he informed her coldly. 

A new epoch had begun for them all. Selma would surely 
settle down to her life here with him and the children. She 
would cease to look back, to sigh after the flesh-pots. His 
strange, unconquered jealousy of Richard Cobbold had flamed 
up afresh at the sight of them together that morning. It was 
on Richard’s account that he had kept his wife so sedulously away 
from her old home all these years. But now he assured himself 
that Selma had looked her last upon her cousin. That ghost 
should never again arise to destroy his peace of mind. 

Anthony’s funeral took place in the little Catholic church 
at Polmouth on the following Saturday. A solemn Requiem 
was sung, and the chief mourners were Richard Cobbold, Lady 
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Trewithy, and her son and daughter-in-law. Many of the 
servants and tenants, and a great number of the inhabitants of 
Polmouth tried to squeeze their way into the building that 
was incapable of accommodating a fraction of their number. 
It was noticed that Mrs. Randall was not present, but a paragraph 
in the local paper two days later stated that she was too ill 
to attend. 

Selma inherited a larger sum from her father than she had 
expected, for Anthony had been more than ever thrifty since 
her marriage and had put by a portion of his income each year 
for her. He had realised the grinding poverty that reigned in 
Penreath Vicarage and was anxious to do all he could to lessen 
it. The money was tied up on Selma and her children, not a 
farthing of it could ever be diverted to Ernest. 

It was a relief to Selma to feel that her children were thus 
assured against the harsher aspects of want. They would never 
be rich, but at least they would never starve. Ernie would have 
help in whatever career he chose to take up. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A MONK AND A MISSION 
I 


THE evening haze hung over the harbour that was dotted with 
the white sails of yachts, the brown ones of the fishing craft. 
Across the strip of silver shining water Polmouth lay in shadow 
against its background of steep green hills crowned with the 
great trees upon the adjoining properties of the Castle and the 
Place. Beyond the Point the sea was very calm, like a vast pool 
of milk shot with blue and silver and faint touches of rose-pink. 

Selma Randall locked down upon the scene from the vicarage 
garden at the top of Penreath hill. Brilliant and yet so delicately 
coloured it was softened by the haze that would presently 
thicken over land and sea when the pageant hour of sunset had 
passed. Always, when she looked at it, it seemed to her imagina- 
tive and receptive mind to possess some new detail of beauty 
hitherto undisclosed. Even as on this evening when it was 
washed lightly by that illuminated haze that softened without 
obscuring its essential form. 

She was thirty-two now, but she looked—incorrigibly so 
Randall resentfully thought—as much like a girl as ever. Her 
skin still retained the bloom of youth, for the Cornish air had 
dealt kindly with it; her figure was slender and very active. 
With her short skirts, her soft brown hair, her vivid blue eyes, 
she certainly presented an extremely youthful aspect. 

Ernie, who was thirteen and had grown very tall and lanky, 
was up to her ear now, a dogged, obstinate rather sullen boy, 
of whose inmost thoughts she knew nothing. Often she found 
herself contemplating him rather wistfully ; that aloof, almost 
scornful, attitude of his intrigued her. He still had the 
same plain, pale, shrewd, alert little face, and was both 
brilliant and industrious. He was the head boy of his private 
school and was going to Melchester, where he had won a 
scholarship, in the autumn. Secretly he disliked his father and 
was indifferent to his mother because he had never so far 
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been able to dissociate them in his mind, but he adored 
Diana. Although he had rough ways he was always gentle 
with her. They were close friends, but Diana gave him no re- 
ciprocal homage. He was her slave during the holidays. She 
laughed at him sometimes, and he found the process a wounding 
one ; he would‘sulk all day until she made friends again. Diana’s 
adoration was given wholly to Selma; she was jealous of her 
mother. Ernie couldn’t understand this attitude; he dis- 
approved of it though he did not dare to tell his sister so. They 
were children with strong, marked characters and obstinate, 
inflexible wills. Otherwise they were not at all alike, for while 
Emie was conscientious and industrious Diana was idle and 
capricious and full of vanity. She knew she was pretty, and 
she liked Ernie to tell her so. 5 

Ernest had observed a great change in his wife since her 
return from the Place on the day following her father’s death, 
more than five years ago. His refusal to permit her to attend 
Anthony’s funeral had marked a crucial epoch in their joint 
lives. She had suffered under it so much that for a time she 
had been definitely ill, and from thenceforth he was aware that 
he had killed whatever feeling she still had for him. She realised 
that in her heedless gamble with fate she had lost everything. 
But she was just enough not to blame him exclusively. Funda- 
mentally the fault had been hers, and if he had taken advantage 
of her inexperienced youth she had at least gone halfway to 
meet him. 

But if she was colder and more silent than she used to be, 
she was far more attentive to his wants, to her home, to the 
creature comforts of those around her. With some of her 
father’s legacy she contrived to make the place look pretty ; 
she discarded the old dilapidated furniture Ernest had acquired 
before their marriage and picked up a few antiques to put in its 
place. There were good carpets and curtains and comfortable 
chairs and sofas ; the place was no longer so bleak and shabby. 
Ernest appreciated the improvement. He never had to return 
home now to scanty ill-cooked meals and cold rooms and a worn, 
weary wife. 

The years of the War which had broken out a few months 
after Anthony’s death had left their mark upon Polmouth. 
Many familiar faces were missing ; many familiar forms would 
never again be seen walking its crooked irregular. streets or 
sailing their boats upon its silver river and harbour. Those 
years might be said to have killed Ernest Randall’s reputation 
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as a preacher. He was no longer in such demand. His flowing 
rhetoric did not satisfy a generation who had had to face the 
bitter facts of life and demanded—if they demanded anything— 
a more definite dogma, perhaps a more sacramental form of 
religion. And while the congregations in both Penreath and 
Polmouth churches dwindled steadily, the Catholic church had 
to be enlarged to provide room for all who now sought it. This 
significant fact had not escaped Ernest, and from his own pulpit 
he was still accustomed to inveigh against Rome and her 
doctrines. 

As Selma stood there idly, he emerged from the study window. 

“‘ Deborah forgot the lozenges,’’ he announced in a querulous 
tone, “‘ and I can’t possibly do without them till to-morrow with 
my throat in this state, especially as I’m preaching twice here.” 
He put up his hand to his neck around which was wrapped a 
black silk handkerchief. 

Ernest was now past fifty years old, and he looked much more. 
His thick hair was nearly white, and the bushy overhanging 
eyebrows were white too. His face was redder, but the deep-set 
eyes had lost nothing of their fire; they looked like glowing 
flames set in a remote cavern. Deep lines scored his brow and 
cheeks, lines of temper, of irascibility, and perhaps of disappoint- 
ment. His success had been abruptly checked by the War. 
He had spent the bitter years at Penreath, hardly ever leaving 
the place, while every day Selma seemed to go further and 
further from him. Things were fairly smooth exteriorly, 
but below he felt the under-currents of a smouldering rebellion 
in which his wife and children were all involved. He still © 
retaliated from time to time by punishing Erie, knowing 
that thus he could make them all suffer. 

‘‘T’m so sorry,” Selma murmured absently. 

She was watching a little yacht manceuvring to enter the 
harbour which was approached from the sea by a narrow strip 
of water guarded by cliffs on each side. The movements of 
the sail intrigued her. How delicious to be sailing on such 
a divine evening! ... 

‘That won’t help much, I’m afraid,” he rejoined irascibly. 

The yacht had made the harbour now. Selma dismissed 
the trivial preoccupation, and turned attentively to her husband. 

“ Would you like me to run down to Polmouth and get them ? 
I haven't had a walk to-day. There’ll be time before supper.” 
She consulted her watch perfunctorily. 

“Tf it isn’t too much trouble.”’ 
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“It’s no trouble. \ I shall enjoy the walk.” 

She went towards the house, afraid even now lest her alacrity 
to go on the errand should have aroused his suspicions. He 
seldom encouraged her to go to Polmouth alone. She was so 
pretty, and then she never tried to diminish or subdue her 
charms. She was, in his opinion, so terribly conspicuous with 
her short, swinging skirts, her daintily shod feet, her brown hair 
and blue eyes and sudden smile. He couldn’t be blind to these 
things, and he thought that every stray passer-by must notice 
them too. 

He called after her in a rough, peremptory voice : ‘‘ Mind you 
go straight there and back! No staring into shop windows or 
buying any fal-lals for yourself.” 

“Very well, Ernest.” 

That was so like her—acquiescent, outwardly submissive, 
but of her real thoughts she disclosed nothing. They had 
drifted almost imperceptibly into this strange, unintimate relation. 
It was the only way she could think of which would help her 
to make the best of things, to render them in fact endurable. 
Ernest heaped work upon her; he still had that old dread of 
idleness for her. And for the past year she had sent Diana to 
school—an expensive school of her own choosing. It was then 
that Ernest insisted she should type his sermons and business 
letters. She visited the poor, she held Mothers’ Meetings, 
started Girl Guides, taught in the Sunday school, did the altar 
flowers, and cut out clothes for the children. Thus she had 
little leisure. While Ernest’s popularity in the parish was on 
the wane, Selma’s was now at its height. She was adored by 
young and old. She was welcomed everywhere. Ernest was 
a hard, zealous worker himself, and he forced Selma to help 
him ; he saw to it that she seldom had an idle moment. 


II 


Selma went quickly down the hill. She would have prolonged 
the walk had she dared by lingering a little on the way to let 
her eyes dwell upon the perfect and serene beauty of the summer 
evening, but she pictured Ernest awaiting her return with an 
irascible eye fixed on the clock. He had a habit of timing her 
when she was out, perhaps to see if there had been any margin 
for unnecessary dalliance. A quarter of an hour to go, five 
minutes in the ferry, ten minutes at the outside in Polmouth, 
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for the chemist’s shop was close to the quay, another five to 
re-cross the river and twenty minutes at least to walk up 
the steep hill to Penreath. An additional ten minutes for such 
eventualities as waiting for the ferry or while other customers 
were being served in the shop! Say an hour in all. Not a 
minute more, even a whole hour might provoke questioning. 
Selma made the calculation rapidly as she hurried down the 
hill, her eager swift footsteps falling lightly on the flagged path. 
She was much more like the girl Selma now than she had been 
during the first four strenuous years of her marriage. Sweet 
bitter years, bringing her disillusionment but bestowing upon 
her also with royal hand her two treasures—Emie and Diana. 

She was ahead of her own scheduled time when she reached 
the High Street, for she had been fortunate in just catching the 
ferry boat. As she walked up the steep road the station omnibus 
lumbered past, negotiating the narrow sharp corners with 
extraordinary dexterity. It was filled with people, for the tourist 
season had just begun, and on the top there was a quantity of 
luggage of the week-end description. Tourists—there were 
always lots of them in summer, young pale eager faces, older 
tired ones, seeking rest and refreshment in the soft Cornish air. 

To avoid the little crowd that had gathered at a corner of 
the street near the Town Hall she turned to the right up a quiet 
road. It would take her very little out of her way ; she would 
hardly lose two minutes. . . . 

She came suddenly upon a modern red-brick church, standing 
a little back from the road. The notice board gave its name 
as St. Joseph’s Church, Polmouth, with the hours of the services, 
Sundays and week-days. Below there was a printed handbill 
announcing a Mission to be given that week by the Rev. Benedict 
Channing, O.S.B. It was the name of the monk who had 
received her father into the Church five years ago. And it was 
within those walls that the Requiem Mass for Anthony had 
been sung. The church owed its existence to the bounty of the 
Trewithy family by whom it had been built, but in the course 
of years it had become a flourishing mission with a large local 
congregation augmented in summer by hordes of tourists. 

Selma paused. It was very quiet there, and from within 
she could distinctly hear the sound of a voice. The mission 
was in progress. She stole up the path and stood hesitatingly 
near the door, just inside the porch. 

The little building was so full that at first it seemed to offer 
her scarcely standing-room. Men and women and children 
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were assembled there, and the atmosphere was stifling. There 
were people standing in the nave and aisles. 

For a few minutes her attention wandered. Sitting in front 
she could catch glimpses of figures that she judged to be Lady 
Trewithy with her son and daughter-in-law. Malise had served 
at sea all through the War ; he had been wounded and decorated : 
perhaps his love of adventure had at last been satisfied. There 
were little twin girls of five at the Castle now, and a boy anda 
girl who had scarcely emerged from babyhood. 

Selma was safe from the Trewithys’ observation. She crept 
into the church and found a seat at the end of a bench. A 
woman moved up and made room for her. She concentrated 
her whole attention upon the preacher. . 

Father Channing was no longer a young man, but his hair 
was raven black, and his voice was still very clear and resonant 
and beautiful. In his sombre Benedictine habit he had some- 
thing of the aspect of a monk of medieval times. Without being 
eloquent the simple phrases he uttered were full of a nervous 
power. The discourse was what Catholics call an instruction 
rather than a sermon; it dealt with the dogmas and laws of 
the Church. 

Selma shivered as she listened. A tense excitement possessed 
her. She had the feeling that he was addressing his words 
exclusively to her—the stranger within the gates. St. Paul 
had perhaps spoken like that, making Felix tremble as he 
listened to those. fiery words of “‘ justice and chastity and the 
judgment to come.” 

For the most part it was a plain exhortation to those present 
to approach the Sacraments as enjoined and commanded by 
the Church, in particular it was an invitation to them to return 
to the Sacrament of Penance—that door through which alone 
spiritual duties long neglected could be resumed. There was 
a remedy for sin. Almighty God in His mercy did not leave His 
straying sheep alone in the wilderness. The remedy was always 
there, divinely appointed, so that at any time the man or woman 
could seek and receive that sacramental cleansing, could be 
loosed from sin even as the man who for thirty-eight years 
had waited for release beside the Pool of Bethesda, had sought 
and found release at the Hands of the Great Healer. 

Mainly addressed to Catholics it yet seemed to Selma that 
the words held a very definite message and appeal to those 
outside the Fold. For were not these also straying sheep 
having no shepherd? .. . 
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The preacher went on to speak of the Faith held by the 
Saints, guarded inviolate by the Catholic Church for nearly 
two thousand years—the treasure of that Church which, divinely 
founded, could never cease to be guided by the Holy Spirit. 
The promises made to her by Our Lord had been fulfilled. If 
she had not accomplished her Divine mission, if it could be 
proved that she had failed in her great trust, or that for one 
single second in all her history the Holy Spirit had ceased to 
inspire her decrees and pronouncements, then the only and 
terrible alternative would be to say that Our Blessed Lord’s 
promises to her had not been kept. Unthinkable thought ! 
and one which all Catholics must instantly reject. But they all 
knew that He had promised to be with His Church till the end 
of the world. He was still with her and would so continue to 
the end. 

There was a word to parents. Their first duty towards 
their children was one of grave ineluctable responsibility. 
It was to foster and nurture and preserve their faith, their 
most priceless heritage and treasure. Never to permit anything 
to imperil it. He that shall scandalise one of these little ones 
that believe in Me, tt were better for him that a millstone should 
be hanged about his neck and that he should be drowned in the 
depth of the sea... . 

Selma sat there, quiescent and attentive. This sower of 
the Word seemed to be speaking to her alone. He went on to 
make an appeal to those outside the Fold. It was their duty, 
he said, to study, to learn for themselves what the Catholic 
Church signified, in what her teaching consisted, nay, more, it 
was thejr duty to unlearn the age-old prejudices sown all over 
the Northern world at the time of the Reformation. 

Selma listened spellbound. That final exhortation rang in 
her ears as her eyes watched mechanically the movements of 
two acolytes engaged in lighting the candles on the altar. 

The monk descended from the pulpit, a tall, rather gaunt 
figure in his sombre black habit. His was a notable face, 
she thought, with its sharp aquiline nose, its grave, dark eyes 
burning in hollow sockets, the prominent brow and compressed 
lips. As he disappeared into the sacristy the first notes of the 
organ sounded, a priest entered wearing a gold-coloured cope, 
and hidden voices sang O Salutaris Hostia. . . 

The Blessed Sacrament in its glittering jewelled Monstrance 
—a gift from Lady Trewithy in gratitude for her son’s safety— 
was set upon the throne above the tabernacle. Everyone knelt 
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down and Selma knelt too, bowing her head. When she 
lifted her eyes she could only gaze and gaze upon the Sacred 
Host with a passion of instinctive adoration. It seemed to her 
to shine with an unearthly brightness. The message had been 
for her, only for her. Not for these fervent worshippers, nor 
for those who perhaps had grown a little cold in the Faith, 
permitting it to be choked by the wayside weeds. Nor for people 
like Lady Trewithy who already believed and loved and conse- 
crated their very lives to the Catholic Church. No, for herself 
outside in the cold—trembling, ignorant, astray. Yet they 
were cruel to her too, these people, offering her fruit that was 
out ofher reach... . 

“If I were free,” she thought, ‘‘ if there wasn’t Ernest ! ”’ 

His great figure, menacing, formidable, blocked the way. 
He had the power—and she knew he would use it in such a 
case—to separate her permanently from her children. . . . 

Benediction was over. Selma had bowed her head to that 
august Blessing, feeling it in every nerve of her body. Then 
she crept out into the blue dusk of the July evening. As she 
hurried down to the quay she saw that the clock on the Town 
Hall pointed to a quarter past eight. She had been for more 
than an hour in the church. She had given no thought to 
the passing of time. She ought to have been home by half-past 
seven—they always supped at that hour on Saturday so as to 
enable the household to retire to rest a little earlier. 

Selma ran down to the chemist’s shop, to find to her dismay 
that it was already closed. The only other one was quite at 
the far end of the town, a quarter of a mile away at least. Ernest 
had also often alleged that the lozenges sold there were of 
indifferent quality. Still, to return without them was un- 
thinkable. For the first time for many years Selma felt actually 
physically afraid of her husband. 

He would, of course, be very angry with her for being late, 
but he would be still more violently angry when he learned— 
if he ever did—the cause. She wondered if she hadn’t better 
invent some plausible excuse for her delay. But pride forbade 
the lie. She had never lied to Ernest, even to save the children, 
and she wasn’t going to do so now. 

Having purchased the lozenges she hurried homeward. 
The motor boat seemed to take longer than usual to cross the 
river that evening, and it was crowded with passengers—so 
crowded that Selma could, hardly find a seat. She climbed as 
quickly as she could that long, long stcep hill that seemed so 
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especially steep and insurmountable to-night. It was nearly 
nine o’clock when she reached the gate and saw Ernest’s tall, 
broad figure waiting for her just inside the garden. There was 
enough light for her to discern the look of angry anxiety and 
impatience on his face. Breathless, exhausted, and shaken by 
the experiences of the evening she stood there as if transfixed, 
trembling in every limb, and wondering how she would be able 
to control her voice when the task of addressing him could no 
longer be evaded. 


II 
““ What on earth have you been doing ? You’ve been gone for 
hours!” said Ernest wrathfully, opening the gate to admit 
her. 

Selma passed through, a panting, dishevelled figure, looking 
extraordinarily girlish too in that short skirt she was wearing. 
Her face was flushed with heat and haste; little damp brown curls 
showed beneath the brim of her hat. 

They walked side by side towards the front door. Ernest 
repeated his question in a slightly louder tone. There was 
jealousy too in his anger. He believed that she must have met 
Richard Cobbold, and had been spending the time with him. 
Nothing else could account for such a prolonged and mysterious 
absence. It would have been so easy for her to telephone to the 
Place and tell him she was in Polmouth. 

“What on earth have you been doing? I told you to go 
straight there and back.” 

“T’m sorry, Ermest. Smith’s was shut.” 

“Shut ? He never shuts till eight, and you left here at 
half-past six, or very soon after. I remember looking at my 
watch and thinking you ought easily to be back in good time 
for supper.” 

“Well, then, it must have been past eight when I got there. 
Anyhow the place was shut. I had to go round to Gray’s.” 

“To Gray’s ?”’ he repeated, and now she was aware for the 
first time of a curiously incredulous expression upon his face. 

“Yes. Luckily he was still open. I think they take it in 
turns. Here’s the box, Ernest.” She thrust the little parcel 
into his hand. Her pulses were beating like hammers in her 
temples. Yes, she would have to tell him, to quiet those sus- 
picions of his. But the thought made her sick with fear. 
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He would have to know the truth. He wasn’t a fool. And 
of all things he disliked her to “ trapes ” about Polmouth alone, 
especially in the evening and when the town was over-run—as 
it was now—with strangers and tourists. 

They entered the house. Without another word, and as if 
determined to postpone any further discussion until after supper 
he led the way into the dining-room, and said grace in a loud, 
defiant voice. Selma sat down in her accustomed place, opposite 
to him, and crumbled her bread nervously. Her thoughts were 
all confused. Subconsciously her whole mind was fixed upon 
that appeal, that exhortation she had heard that evening. But 
on the surface—the ruffled lustreless surface—she was aware only 
of this degrading fear of her husband. 

Always she tried to avoid scenes ; they were to her nerve- 
wracking things. But now that both children were so often 
away at school she had to endure the whole brunt of Ernest’s 
ill-humour, and with the passing of years his temper had grown 
decidedly worse. 

She toyed that night with the food he offered her with the 
air of one who heaps coals of fire upon his adversary’s head. 
All the time she was considering the practical question as to 
how she could most tactfully inform him of her adventure that 
evening. 

It wouldn’t be easy. There was after all little possibility 
of palliating the unpleasant truth. She had strayed idly into 
the Catholic church finding that a mission was in progress, 
and what she had heard had constrained her to remain till the 
end. How could it mend matters to excuse herself by telling 
him that she had felt riveted to the spot ? The Ancient Mariner 
had not held his reluctant listener more spellbound than had the 
Benedictine monk his unknown victim that evening. 

It was all very well, so her thoughts ran, to tell people it 
was their duty to study the claims of the Catholic Church, but 
supposing their studies led them to the logical conclusion and 
forced them to believe that the Catholic Church was the one 
repository of Divine Truth as indeed she claimed to be ? 

Such a decision on her part would mean a definite rupture 
with Ernest. Divided as they were, his soul from her soul, 
there was yet that outward semblance of harmony and union 
which Selma did her best to maintain. What would he do if 
his wife became a Catholic? She put the thought from her— 
it was in itself a toying with temptation, it made her feel guilty 
to harbour it even for a moment. But she knew quite well 
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what he would do if faced with such a calamity as that. He 
would take her children from her. He would never permit her 
to see them. He would be too much afraid of her influence. 
There had been lamentable examples both in his own family 
and hers. Anthony and Teresa... . 

The meal was over. They adjourned as usual to the study. 
With its long window to the garden it was cooler than the other 
rooms during the hot weather. The summer dusk was deepening 
but it was not yet dark. They could hear the crisp rhythmic 
murmur of the sea far below them; through the wind-bitten 
trees they could see its pallor beneath the darkening sky. There 
was a scent of flowers, a bed of stocks that Selma had planted 
gave forth their evening incense. A bat flew past. Arcturus 
showed its flame-like light in the north-west. 

Selma took up some needlework , she knew that he couldn’t 
bear to see her sitting idle. But to-night he stretched out his 
hand and said sternly: ‘‘ Put that away, please. I think we 
have something to say to each other.” 

She folded up her work and sat there, her hands clasped 
in her lap. 

“Whom did you meet in Polmouth this evening?” he de- 
manded. 

Selma crimsoned. “Noone. What do you mean, Ernest ? ” 

““T mean what I say. You were gone for nearly two hours 
and a half. You arrived at Smith’s to find the shop shut. Who 
was with you ? ” 

The question with all its sinister implications stung her to 
the quick. Couldn’t he trust her out of his sight for even a 
couple of hours? There couldn’t surely be another woman in 
the world with less freedom than herself. And it was an age 
when women insisted upon liberty and independence. Why 
sho they be more unwise in their use of these gifts than 
men ! 

“No one was with me. _I didn’t see anyone I knew—except 
the Trewithys and Father Channing. Not to speak to, of course 
they were not near me—they didn’t see me; I was alone all 
the time——”’ 

He looked at her from beneath the bushy white brows and 
his lips were parted in a sneer of cool insulting incredulity. 

“You have no right to think such things of me!” she cried 
indignantly. 

“Then perhaps you'll kindly give me an account of the 
way you spent your time in Polmouth. You came back in a 
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violent hurry. You were flushed and excited and dishevelled.” 
His gesture conveyed disgust. She had looked so guilty when 
she first caught sight of him waiting for her at the gate. Guilty, 
yes, and frightened. Selma wasn’t often frightened. He had 
never been able to break that finely-tempered spirit of hers. 

“I did hurry home,” she said ; “ I knew I ‘was late and that 
you'd be angry. You’re atways angry, Ernest, whatever I 
do. You treat me like a child—you seem to forget that I’m 
past thirty. I can’t call my soul my own.” Her violet eyes 
flashed ; she looked at that moment extraordinarily beautiful. 
“ But now I’ll tell you what I did, to stop your having those 
degrading suspicions of me! I went into the Catholic church, 
there was a mission going on, and Father Channing—the one 
who received my father and gave him the Last Sacraments-——was 
preaching. I could hear a voice, so I went in. It was an 
impulse. But when I once got in I forgot all about everything, 
except what he was saying.” 

The sentences dropped from her lips mechanically as if she 
were stating the case as simply and plainly and truthfully as 
she could, but there was a hint of defiance too. After all, she 
had done nothing wrong. In all her married life she had done 
nothing to merit his wounding suspicions. 

She knew what was in his mind. He had believed her to 
be spending those rare hours of freedom with Richard Cobbold. 
Why, she had never seen Richard except in the distance since 
she left the Place after Anthony’s death. Yet it would have 
been easy enough’ in the old days when Ernest was so often 
away preaching ; she had longed time after time to consult him, 
to listen to his wise advice, to gain encouragement from him. 
But she had never yielded to that wish ; always she had fought 
her battle alone. A long, grim battle, not yet ended. Perhaps 
indeed it was only just begun. It had moved to another plane, 
that was all. 

Emest got up. His face was livid with pallor ; his red-brown 
eyes gleamed dangerously. For the moment she believed that 
he intended to strike her. 

“ You went into the Catholic Church ? ” he said. 

“T’ve told you that I did, Ernest.” 

“You? My wife?” 

‘Yes, After all, why shouldn't I? Lots of people who 
aren't Catholics go there, and no one thinks anything of it. 
People in these days don’t.” 

“ You will find on the contrary that some people do.” He 
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stared at her in disgust ; for the first time she read actual enmity 
and dislike in his face. ‘‘ Did anyone see you ? ” 

“ Tf they did they took no notice of me. They were listening, 
as absorbed and attentive as I was myself.” 

Emest Randall was perfectly aware that a mission was in 
progress at Polmouth. He knew, too, the name of the Benedic- 
tine who was giving it, a man renowned for his power and learning, 
for his ability to draw souls to his Master’s service. And he 
had heard, too, that the church was crowded every evening, 
both with Catholics and non-Catholics. There had even been 
a talk of conversions. 

This knowledge had exasperated him. One or two of his 
own flock had shown symptoms of restlessness and dissatisfaction. 
But Mr. de Courcy, a High Churchman, was suffering in the same 
way. That was, however, his just recompense for the preaching 
and practising of Roman doctrine, Ernest had told himself with 
savage triumph. But at Penreath there was what is known 
as ‘‘ Pure Gospel,” a slightly broad Evangelicalism, with no 
insistence upon the sacramental dogmas, no mention of what 
was sacrificial. Yet an artisan of somewhat better education 
than most of his parishioners had asked Ernest some singularly 
awkward questions when he encountered him on the cliffs 
the other evening. He was anxious to know the exact status 
of the Church of England. Was it Protestant as Mr. Randall 
alleged, or was it Catholic as Mr. de Courcy taught? It 
was logically necessary that it should be one or the other, since 
Protestantism was clearly the negation of Catholicism. He 
rubbed his head and added : 

“Seems to me, sir, from what Father Channing’s teaching 
over yonder, that we’ve been taught all wrong about the Pope.” 
To such perverse persons as these Father Channing would no 
doubt make a very urgent and withal logical appeal. 

But Selma had to his knowledge never shown any signs 
of spiritual restlessness. She had of late years grown apparently 
rather indifferent to religion. She attended the services in 
Penreath church as a matter of duty, and was seldom absent 
from her place, but there was never anything beyond a mere 
acte de présence. She was without enthusiasm, one might say 
without faith. Ernest had always believed that her father’s 
eleventh hour conversion had upset her, she had never been quite 
thesame since. But if she had ever had any disposition to follow 
him she had suppressed it.. He had watched anxiously for the least 
manifestation of such a thing on her part, but there had been 
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none. Until now. ... . What had made her seek the Catholic 
church that evening? It was quite out of her way. Remem- 
bering her eagerness and alacrity to perform the trivial errand 
for him, he began to suspect that she had started out with 
the actual intention of attending the mission. She had heard 
of it ; it had aroused her curiosity ; the very fact that Father 
ne was the preacher would no doubt stimulate her desire 
O go. 

“You must have gone to Polmouth with the deliberate 
intention of attending the service,” he said at last. ‘‘ The 
church is not on the way to Smith’s.”’ 

“No—I never meant to go. It was a sudden impulse. I 
turned up that road because there was such a crowd in the 
High Street—I thought I should be able to go more quickly.” 

He dared not inquire what impression it had made upon her. 
That flushed, excited look had not yet left her face. It had 
touched her then. She was so impressionable—like wax. She 
must have listened as once she had listened to him. Her eyes 
dilating . . . He could almost see her as a very young girl 
sitting in the front pew at Polmouth Church listening to one 
of the first sermons he had ever preached there. He burst out 
angrily :° 
~ “You did it to annoy me! You know perfectly well what 
my opinion is of Rome, and of this mission which is an insuli 
flung in the faces of Mr. de Courcy and myself. We don’t want 
strangers belonging to a foreign mission chipping in and teaching 
our people false doctrines. I have been here for fifteen years, 
and all that time I have taught my parishioners the truth about 
the errors and idolatry of Rome. And now you—my wife— 
have joined the silly, gaping crowd. These people will get at you. 
They will remember your father’s insanity. A clergyman’s wife 
is always worth while as a quarry. But I won’t have it! Do 
you hear me, Selma! I forbid you ever to enter that place 
again. I won’t have you listening to these errors. I forbid 
i ld 

His voice was raised so that it sounded almost shrill. Selma 
had not seen him so angry for years. She was thankful that the 
children were away. They were getting old enough to realise 
that their parents were not happy together. Diana sided with 
her mother ; she was a staunch loyal little mortal, but Ernie 
held himself aloof in a queer isolation to which only Diana was 
admitted. 

Selma eyed him with disdain. His point of view was incom- 
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prehensible to her. But she would not let his brittle temper 
disturb her ; she was accustomed to it now in all its manifold 
phases. He was without self-control, although he spoke and 
preached about discipline—it was a subject indeed upon which 
he was never weary of expatiating. Selma wouldn’t let herself 
judge him harshly. Sometimes she was as patient and forbearing 
with him as she would have been with a child. 

“TI think you’re making a fearful fuss about nothing,’’ she 
said when he had finished speaking. 

“It’s a nice thing when I can’t trust my wife to go to Pol- 
mouth alone! I do hope no one saw you.” 

““What does it matter? I’m not invisible, and if they did 
see me I’m not in the least ashamed.” 

“You ought to see that in your position as my wife such 
an action is both foolish and sinful. Rome is our avowed 
enemy. She denies our orders. You are too ignorant, too 
inexperienced to realise her significance, her power. Once she 
lost that power in England. England saw through her and cast 
her off. But she will never rest until she’s won it back, inch 
by inch. You are tampering with idols.” 

His anger increased her secret cool disdain. She was think- 
ing: “ Did I ever love him? DidI...?” 

Even now she couldn’t understand his fierce anger. It 
was such a little thing, wasn’t it ?—this straying into a Catholic 
Church for an hour to listen to a sermon. Or was there really 
something strange, powerful, sinister, behind it all which he 
realised and she didn’t, a significance that emphasised the paltry 
little event ? Had she indeed been most unconsciously and 
innocently tampering with idols ? She remembered the passion 
of emotion that had forced her to her knees when the Blessed 
Sacrament was lifted in the shining Monstrance to the throne 
above the altar. Her whole life seemed to converge towards 
that central point. Could it be true, as Father Channing had 
said, that if Rome had failed then the only alternative was 
to believe that the Divine promises had failed ? 

She seemed to be watching again the face of the preacher, 
gaunt, ascetic, but with kindly grave eyes. She seemed to 
be listening to his voice, cold, restrained, but giving too a hint 
of remorselessness as he urged his theme point by point upon 
his hearers. Yes, he had stood for something outside and alien 
to her own experience ; and it had seemed to her that he had 
desired to capture her soul, that his words were sped like arrows 
into her heart, piercing it and transfixing her so that she could 
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not escape. Hers was an elusive spirit, the sense of being 

captured and held fretted her. It was that more than anything 

else—the knowledge that she couldn’t escape—that had made 

oe first years of her marriage so terrible in their effect upon 
er. 

Had Ernest ever guessed that? Did his keen suspicious 
eyes ever search that heart of hers, hidden, proud, and yet so 
fearful? ... 

““Suppose,”’ she said, and it seemed as if the words were 
dragged from her, ‘ suppose they’re right, and we’re wrong ? 
They believe we are wrong, you know.” Her voice was 
toneless. 

“You must believe me when I tell you that they are wrong. 
You must trust to my superior knowledge of these things. 
It’s what I’ve been teaching and preaching for a quarter of 
acentury. Asa clergyman it’s been my life’s work. I had the 
example of poor Teresa before my eyes—I have spoken from 
personal knowledge. I had seen: my own sister seduced and led 
astray by Romish errors. But I’m not going to stand by meekly 
and see the same thing happen to you. Do you hearme? Do 
you understand ? Are you going to obey me? ” 

“Oh, I suppose I shall obey you—as usual.” Her voice 
flicked him with its cold, disdainful irony. 

“Of course you understand if you were to take any further 
step you should never see your children. I should arrange for 
them to spend their holidays elsewhere. I should not let them 
run any risk of being contaminated.” 

“Could you do that legally ? ” she asked. 

“ T am their father. I can do what I choose.” 

He looked at her strangely. Did that mean she would be 
prepared to contest the point ina court oflaw? He could hardly 

_ believe that. 

They stood facing each other, conscious as never before of 
a deep antagonism, an antipathy, an estrangement which nothing 
could modify. This thought was unbearable to Ernest. If he 
did not love her he was still fiercely jealous of her. He wanted 
to govern and rule her actions, her very thoughts ; he regarded 
her soul as his own possession. He meant to conquer her. 

He put heavy hands on her thin shoulders. 

“Come,” he said, ‘‘ we mustn’t quarrel, Selma. Say you're 
sorry—that you'll never go there again.” 

She pulled herself free. 

“I’m not in the least sorry—it’s no good my telling you a 
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lie about it just for the sake of a little peace. And why should 
I be sorry?” 


Her blue eyes were like twin flames in that white face. 


She looked all spirit then, elusive, almost intangible. 

‘‘ For displeasing me,” he said loftily, “‘ for deliberately doing 
something you knew I should disapprove of.” 

“You disapprove of so many things. Always something 
fresh! And it’s not as if I’d done anything wrong ! ” 

“ T have tried to show you that this was wrong. Wrong and 
sinful and wicked—a tampering with idols ! ” 

“IT can’t see it then. Please, Ernest 5 

He came a little nearer. She made a gesture as if to push 
him away ; he recoiled before it. In this mood she was strange 
to him. 

“You could hardly have made more fuss if I’d gone to meet 
Richard as you originally suspected me of doing,” she flung at 
him. 

He reddened, and his eyes gleamed dangerously. 

“TI know I’m your wife, but you mustn’t really try to make 
a slave of me too. I shall only get desperate ! ” 

‘Desperate ? Don’t use such wicked words.” 

“You make me feel wicked—desperate ss 

“You must conquer this evil mood. If this is the result 
of your attending that service I think anyone would tell me 
I was in the right. You have been in contact with something 
evil——”’ 

She was silent, suppressing her tears. ‘‘I was in Heaven,” 
she cried at last ; “ you can never persuade me that I wasn’t ! 
I would go back if I could! I would become a Catholic as my 
father did if I were only free.”’ 

She sank into a chair and hid her face. He had forced the 
confession from her ; she had never meant to make it. 

“ You are talking and behaving exactly like a naughty child,” 
he told her scathingly, ‘“‘ you’re not in the least like a reasonable 
woman. You're ripe to fall into their nets or traps. But I’m 
here to look after you, to guard you. That is my duty, and I 
don’t intend to shirk it. You have got to obey me. But I’m 
not going to trust you. I shall take good care that there is no 
more of this folly.” 

He went out of the room, slamming the door. Soon she 
heard the front door being opened and closed. That meant he 
had gone for a long nocturnal ramble across the cliffs, a frequent 
habit of his when he was perturbed, 
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The relief at finding herself alone was so intense that Selma 
dried her tears, and a measure of calm returned to her. She 
went out into the garden. All the world was swallowed up 
in that fluid indigo-coloured darkness. Here and there she 
could see moving orange lights that looked like luminous flowers— 
the lamps of the fishing-craft putting out to sea on this warm 
almost windless night. The scattered lights of the town lay 
below like muffled stars piercing the gloom. The timid breeze 
from the sea touched her burning face with healing, caressing 
fingers. 

Perhaps Ernest was right. Perhaps she was really very 
wicked. But she hadn’t meant to be. Still, she oughtn’t to 
have lost her temper and spoken to him as she had done, driving 
him out of the house as if he could no longer bear to be under 
the same roof with her. It was the thought of Ernest wandering 
desolately upon the dark, lonely cliffs, angry and unreconciled, 
that brought that flow of contrition to Selma’s heart. He knew 
that she didn’t love him, that she was chafing against her bonds, 
that she hated her life with him. And the knowledge hurt him, 
it made him hard and a little cruel as if to avenge himself for 
that loss of her love. 

She was sorry now for that remote, lonely, wandering figure, 
angry, resentful. If he had come in then she thought she would 
have gone up to him and kissed him in order to recover that 
false peace that was the best they could hope for now. 


CHAPTER XIV 


TERRY 
I 


SELMA was in the garden towards the close of a sultry July 
evening. She was alone, for Diana who had come back from 
school a few days before was nowin bed. The child had returned 
before the actual breaking-up for she had not been very well. 
Ernie was expected home in a few days. Ernest had gone to 
a meeting in Polmouth, he would not be back till late. 

There was a golden-coloured moon, travelling slowly, majes- 
tically across the sky. Moths flew past, soft, pallid things, like 
the winged petals of a flower. The sea was smooth and washed 
with moonlight upon its flat outspread shield. 

When Ernest had returned very late on the night of their 
quarrel he had found a penitent Selma sitting up for him. She 
disliked the process of reconciliation ; to seek it seemed like 
weakness, but she could not endure a condition of domestic 
warfare. And since then peace had reigned, no further allusion 
to her escapade had been made. It was one of the many things 
they had tacitly agreed to bury out of sight. 

As she stood there, gazing seawards, she heard the click of 
the garden gate. Ernest must have got away sooner than he 
had expected to do. She turned and went down the path 
to meet him. 

To her astonishment she saw two figures advancing towards 
her. A man, not tall enough to be mistaken for Ernest even 
in this dim light, and a girl of about fourteen years. 

It was too late for an ordinary visitor, and even for a parochial 
summons. Selma said : 

‘Do you want to see the vicar? Iam sorry, but he’s not at 
home this evening.”’ 

She felt convinced from the man’s aspect that he had come 
on important business, almost as if he had been expected But 
that was surely impossible. Ernest would have told her had 
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“‘T’m sorry too that he’s not here. Are you Mrs. Randall?” 

“ Yes. Can I do anything for you?” Her eyes fell upon 
the child. A remarkably pretty child, she thought, very slender 
and graceful, with fair hair and very dark eyes. She wondered 
who she could be; she could not remember ever having seen 
her before. Besides there was something a little un-English 
about her, even about her dress, simple though it was. 

“ This is Teresa,” he said, ‘‘ I brought her myself. Not getting 
ee. answer to, my letter I thought it would be the safest 
plan. 

“Would you care to wait and see my husband? But he 
may be very late. It would be better I think to come again 
in the morning.” And she made a step towards the gate as if 
to open it. 

But he stood firm. 

“T haven’t the slightest objection to coming back in the 
morning,” he said, ‘‘ but I must leave Teresa here. She hasn’t 
anywhere else to go.”’ 

“Here?” Selma stared at him in astonishment. What 
on earth did the man mean ? 

““She’s about dead beat,” he resumed ; “‘ could you give her 
something to eat as soon as possible and put her to bed ? ” 

“To bed? Here?” said Selma. She felt like one in a 
dream to whom an incredible request has been proffered. 

“Was the stranger quite sane? He spoke in an agreeable, 
educated voice ; his meaning was unmistakable; he intended 
to go away and leave this little girl on her hands. Just as if 
there were nothing else to be done with her ; as if, too, she had 
a right to be there. 

“I’m sure Mr. Randall can’t refuse to take her. What did 
he say when he received my letter ? ” 

She shook her head. ‘“ He has never mentioned any letter 
—about a child—to me.” 

She scrutinised the girl, and saw that her face showed, across 
its tense fatigue, a look of emotion. Just as if she had been 
hurt at a moment when she was at the end of her tether and 
could bear no more. Selma realised that her own words had 
produced this effect upon her. Her heart smote her; she took 
Teresa’s hand and held it in hers. And she felt insensibly that 
the girl drew a little nearer to her as if in response to that warm 
maternal gesture. 

The man watched them approvingly. 

“ But I’m all in the dark. I don’t in the least know what 
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you're talking about,” said Selma. “Could you come indoors 
and explain? ” 

“IT ought to have introduced myself. Of course I made sure 
you’d know all about me—that you'd be expecting us perhaps 
if not to-night at least very soon. My name is Captain Dane. 
I have just come from Italy. My brother is Consul at a place 
called San Giorgio on the coast. That’s how I came to be mixed 
up in the business. Madame Farini died there while I was 
staying with him. She had left instructions with him about 
this child.” 

“Yes, but that doesn’t explain anything to me. I have 
never heard of Madame Farini.” 

They had now entered the house and Selma led the way 
into the sitting-room. She made room for Teresa on the sofa 
beside her, and noticed that the child sank back in an attitude 
of complete weariness and exhaustion. 

Now she could see more plainly the little face, remarkable 
even then for its extreme beauty. Selma removed her hat, 
disclosing the thick, very fair hair that grew low in a point upon 
her forehead. The features were small and delicate, the brows 
long and darkly pencilled, the body lightly made, with thin and 
slender limbs. 

From the contemplation of Teresa she turned to Captain 
Dane. He was a short, broadly-built man, with sunburnt face, 
brownish hair and keen blue eyes. She judged him rightly 
to beasailor. His eyes had that keen observant look.that comes 
from close contemplation of the sea in all its moods. 

““You’ve never heard of Madame Farini? But you are Mrs. 
Randall, aren’t you?” He glanced at her in astonishment. 
“I can’t have come to the wrong house? Are there any other 
Randalls living in Penreath ? ” 

““No—we’re the only ones. But what has that got to do 
with Madame Farini ? ” 

“Because she was Teresa Randall—your husband’s sister. 
This is her only surviving child. Madame Farini died a few 
weeks ago in San Giorgio. My brother wrote to inform Mr. 
Randall but as he received no reply and I was on my way home, 
it was decided that Teresa should travel with me.” 

““T knew my husband had a sister living in Italy, married 
to an Italian,’”’ said Selma. “He hadn’t seen her for many 
years. Not since her marriage.”’ 

Her heart sank as she at last grasped the real meaning of 
the arrival of this man and Teresa. The child had been sent 
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to them, to their care. She was an orphan and alone. What 
would Ernest say when he knew that she had come ? 

“I gathered from my brother that Madame Farini had had 
a hardish struggle these last few years. Things weren’t easy in 
Italy during the war. And she lost her boy.” 

Selma stretched out her hand and touched Teresa’s. She 
was aware then that this girl, a child in years, scarcely older 
than her own Diana, must have experienced suffering and grief 
and loss. And then to find herself among strangers, not knowing 
what welcome she would receive from the uncle who had refused 
always to forgive or write to her mother! She had no home, 
and they had sent her here in the hope that these people who 
had shown themselves so hard and unforgiving would not cast 
her out. For, of course, Selma felt she too must have been 
associated with Ernest in this action of his. They must have 
blamed her almost as bitterly as they blamed him, if indeed 
they had ever chanced to hear of her existence. 

She bent over, pushed back the fair curls from that straight 
square little brow and pressed her lips to it. “‘ Dear Teresa,” 
she murmured. 

It was like a little act of reparation, an assurance that she 
at least would receive her into her heart. 

Then across the silence they heard the garden gate 
clash, and heavy footsteps came up the path crunching the 
stones. 

“ That must be my husband,” said Selma. 


II 


Ernest came into the hall. Seeing a light in the sitting-room 
he called out : 

“Selma, why aren’t youin bed? You said you were so tired, 
and I warned you I shouldn’t be back till late.” 

He came into the room, and his eye fell upon the two strangers. 
Selma had risen and so had the man, but the child lay back on 
the sofa, too sleepy to notice this new arrival. 

“ Ernest, this is Captain Dane ; he has just come from San 
Giorgio.” She watched his face attentively as she spoke, and 
saw the swift lowering and knitting of the bushy white brows. 
“And this is your niece—Teresa Farini.’”” She indicated the 
weary childish form on the sofa. 
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“I have no niece called Teresa Farini,” said Ernest in a loud 
harsh voice. His features might have been hewn out of 
stone. 

Standing there in the low-ceiled room he looked immense 
and formidable, a Titan of a man. 

“ Pardon me—she is the daughter of your sister, Madame 
Farini if 

Captain Dane’s voice was smooth and pleasant but it, too, 
held determination. He had expected a reception of the kind, 
although his fears had been temporarily lulled by the charm 
and grace of Mrs, Randall whose sweetness to the child had 
surpassed his wildest hopes. He had discerned in her the true 
mother-woman who loves all children with a cherishing tender- 
ness. How on earth had she come to marry this great blustering 
man ? 

“T have no sister,”’ said Ernest. 

Not without malice Captain Dane accepted the statement 
literally. 

“ Ah, then you received my brother’s letter announcing her 
death ? He was surprised at getting no answer.” 

“T burn unread all letters from Italy.” 

Captain Dane was not the man to be perturbed by this 
ungracious reception. He had come hither at great personal 
inconvenience for a definite purpose, and having accomplished 
it he intended to go away as soon as possible. He had been 
prepared for something of the kind, but he stood his ground. 
He had brought Teresa to Penreath, and at Penreath he was 
resolved that she should remain. 

“Your sister bequeathed the care of her child to you. She 
had no other relations to whom she could entrust her.” 

“ She belongs to her father’s family. She has no claim upon 
me. She must go back to Italy—to her own people——”’ 

“You will receive a copy of her mother’s will in due course,” 
proceeded Captain Dane smoothly ; ‘‘ there is a sum of about 
five hundred pounds in trust for her until she comes of age. 
Except for that she is destitute.” 

“ Poor little thing,” said Selma, bending over her. 

Ernest gave her a quick, resentful glance. So she was going 
to be against him in this. Her words, her gesture, revealed 
the attitude she had already adopted towards the child. 

“Well, she can’t remain here,” he said abruptly. “I refuse 
to accept the charge of her. You can take her back to where 
she came from !” 
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‘““T am not returning to Italy,” said Captain Dane quietly. 
“‘ If you decide to send her back you must find your own escort. 
My leave is nearly up, and in any case it’s no concern of mine. I 
have to join my ship next week.” 

Selma sat down again near Teresa and slipped her arm about 
her, supporting her. She looked like a very young mother. 
There was something exquisitely maternal in her attitude. 
Ernest looking at them, knew that she would be entirely in favour 
of keeping the child. She was against him, wholly against him, 
he might have known it... . 

Captain Dane made a movement of departure. ‘‘I shall be 
staying at the Castle for the next day or two,” he said, “ Tre- 
withy is an old friend of mine. If you wish to see me again to 
discuss anything or to hear further particulars of your sister’s 
death that will be my address. I am afraid I can’t stay longer 
now.” He held out his hand to Selma. 

“ T think you had better come in the morning if you can spare 
the time, please,’ she said. ‘“‘ There are several things I shall 
want toask you. And it’s too late to discuss them now. I must 
put Teresa to bed.’” She had risen and stood there, between her 
husband and the child. ‘‘ Ernest, won’t you take Captain Dane 
down to the gate?” 

“T’ll come in the morning,” said Dane. ‘‘ There are for- 
malities of course—and I have some papers belonging to her 
which I left with my luggage at the station. Good night, Mrs. 
Randall.” 

He followed Ernest out of the room. They went down to the 
gate together without exchanging a word except a cold and 
formal good night. 

Selma roused Teresa. “‘ Darling, you must come up to bed. 
Ivsdate... 1," 

She was leading the sleepy child down the passage when 
Ernest re-entered the house. 

“What are you going to do with her? I suppose she’s got 
to stay here to-night.” 

“Of course she must. I shall put her into my bed.” 

“Nonsense! She can sleep in Ernie’s room.” 

““No—she might feel strange alone. I’ll sleep on a mattress 
on the floor. She must have some supper, too.” 

She passed on to the stairs. Ernest watched her, noticing 
with what solicitude she kept her arm about the child whose 
steps were unsteady with fatigue. Her body seemed to crave 
for rest more than for food. Her exhaustion was complete. 
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Ernest went into his study. The arrival of Captain Dane and 
Teresa seemed to him almost like an evil dream. To think of 
their having sent her here—here to Penreath! He remembered 
receiving a letter from Italy some weeks before ; he had torn it 
up without opening it. Thus he had known nothing of his 
sister’s last illness and death, nor of her decision to foist her 
child upon him. 

Well, she could stay here to-night ; it was too late to turn 
her from his door. He might even keep her for a few days until 
some other plan could be arranged. But he wouldn’t have her 
living permanently under his roof. Teresa’s child . . . such a 
pretty graceful little thing with that cloud of golden-fair hair 
and those dark Southern eyes. Not a bit like her mother with 
her swarthy gipsyish beauty, her thin angular awkward figure. 
This child had a look of race. He wondered idly where she got 
it from. Not from her father’s people, surely, they had been 
small farmers, little better than peasants. Guido Farini had 
been a clever promising young man who had worked himself 
up into a good position, something to do with motor-cars, Ernest 
believed. While visiting England to represent his firm he had 
met and married Teresa and had died a few years ago leaving 
her with two young children on her hands. 

Ernest sat near the open window smoking a pipe and con- 
templating the astonishing events of the evening with a good 
deal of perturbation of mind. Selma had taken such a decided 
line; she hadn’t even asked his permission to appropriate 
Teresa in this way. She loved looking after children, and this 
girl, despite her height, was little more than a child. And then 
there was the unpleasant fact of Captain Dane’s con..ection 
with the Trewithys. He was actually staying at the Castle, 
and thus all its inmates would learn of the arrival of this stranger 
child at Penreath. A Catholic—and under his roof—Teresa 
would have been certain to bring up her children as Papists. 
This terrible menace was continually cropping up in his own life ; 
it seemed as if he were never to be allowed to escape it. There 
had been, first Teresa, then Anthony, and now there was Teresa’s 
child, thrust into his own house, ready no doubt to contaminate 
his children. 

There was nothing for it but to send her away as soon as 
possible. He would write to this man’s brother, the consul 
at San Giorgio, and find out from him the whereabouts of 
Farini’s relations. There were a great many of them, he be- 
lieved, and between them they could surely provide for Teresa. 
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Selma undressed Teresa as if she had been a baby, and put 
her into bed. Deborah brought some bread and milk and Teresa 
swallowed a little of it, but dropped asleep before the bowl was 
half empty. Selma did not rouse her again. The child needed 
sleep. She set about unpacking the little suit-case Captain 
Dane had brought with him. 

It contained an inadequate wardrobe—perhaps there was 
more luggage to follow. Everything was carefully mended and 
fine, but worn. There was only one other pair of shoes and they 
were patched and shabby. Selma took out the things and put 
them carefully away before she went downstairs to talk to 
Ernest. He would be waiting for her . . . she dreaded the 
interview, he had demonstrated so clearly to Captain Dane 
exactly how he felt upon the subject of his sister and her children. 

Having ascertained that Teresa was sleeping soundly she 
crept out of the room and went downstairs. She found Ernest 
smoking in the study. He had never seemed to her such an 
enigmatic, unapproachable, almost hostile figure as he did 
to-night. 

But he mustn’t cast Teresa adrift. Already her heart had 
gone out to the motherless child. 

_ When she came into the room she was all flushed and smiling, 
her blue eyes aflame with excitement. It was such an adven- 
ture—the arrival of this beautiful faery child in the grim little 
grey vicarage that seemed such an unlikely venue for romantic 
events. And she wanted Teresa. 

She sat down facing him. Suddenly he said : 

“I can’t keep her—in the first place we couldn’t afford it. 
We've got more than enough to do to educate our own brats. 
We're pushed to it as it is.”’ 

“T’ll pay for her out of my own money. I can economise 
on my clothes,” said Selma. 

Ernest was silent. He was up against a difficult problem and 
it was nose looking to Selma for support. 

“Of course Teresa must have brought her up as a Roman 
Catholic. I was told she became quite fanatical! If only for 
that reason I should refuse to keep the child here.”’ 

“ Yes, I’m sure she must be one. She has a medal of Our 
Lady on a chain round her neck.” 

“ You must take it away to-morrow. I won’t have such a 
thing in the house-——-” 
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“ But, Ernest——” 
“Oh, I know you're against me—you always are!” he 
exclaimed irascibly. ‘‘ But this time I mean to have my own 


way. I shall write to Dane’s brother and find out where her 
father’s people are, and send her back to them.” 

“Oh, Ernest—-you can’t! When your sister left her in your 
charge.” 

“She never asked me if I’d undertake it!” 

‘How do you know? You said yourself that you’d burned 
all letters from Italy unread. Perhaps she did ask you when 
she first knew she was going to die and that her little girl would 
be left alone.” 

“Was Diana awake?” he inquired suddenly, “ does she 
know that Teresa’s here ? ” 

‘“‘ No—I looked in and she was sound asleep. I thought I’d 
wait and tell her in the morning. It’ll be a surprise for 
her.” 

She was aware now that his face had changed, as if en- 
lightenment had come to him. She knew instinctively that he 
was making some definite and important resolution, as if at 
last he saw clearly through the fogs of doubt, anger, and bewilder- 
ment that had enveloped him. 

“ Selma, come here, my dear,”’ he said in a changed gentle 
voice. 

She moved towards him reluctantly. She was thinking: 
“TI must know—he must tell me. If I stop to argue now he'll 
never tell me.” 

He put out his hand ; she slid hers into it. He pulled a chair 
close to his own and made her sit near him. 

“Don’t you see, Selma, why she’s been sent to us? ” 

“Sent to us? ”’ She looked at him wonderingly. 

“Yes. Just as if Almighty God had planned it.” 

“ Planned it ? ” 

“Oh, my dear, don’t echo me every time—it tears my 
nerves to ribbons!” He shivered with irritability. 

“T’m sorry, Ernest. What do you think God planned ? ” 

“T was going to say that you were quite right—it is our duty 
to keep her. You never reason or think things out, yet you 
often arrive at a right conclusion. A shot at a venture.” He 
fixed his deep-set eyes upon her face. ‘‘ Of course she must 
stay here.” 

She breathed a sigh of relief. 

“T knew-—when you came to think it over—you would say 
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that. If your conscience ever reproaches you for having been a 
little hard and unforgiving towards your sister this will be a kind 
of expiation |” 

Ernest released her hand with a gesture of repulsion. 

“Hard? Unforgiving ? I don’t know what you mean. I 
have nothing to expiate. Teresa was a wicked woman. She gave 
up everything for this Farini' Her home—her religion—her 
relations. She broke my mother’s heart. And now you talk 
of my expiating ! ”’ 

“I’m sorry, Ernest,’”’ she said quietly. ‘I misunderstood 
you. Won’t you tell me what you were going to say?”’ 
She paused a moment and as he did not speak she added: 
““She’s a poor little homeless thing, astray in the world. 
bate older than Diana. We have no‘choice but to keep 

CEs 

Her eyes softened. Yes she was all sweetness then... 
something that was fiercely maternal within her had been 
touched. It seemed as if Teresa’s child had actually thawed some 
long-frozen place in her heart, as if her coming had brought her a 
profound happiness. 

““ She has been sent to us,”’ he said coldly, ‘‘ to educate as our 
own. In our own faith. She is very young—she will forget. In 
this way we shall in a measure repair her mother’s sin. You 
must help me, Selma. The child took to you at once—you have a 
way with children—especially with little girls. You must influence’ 
her, gradually, almost imperceptibly, so that she will hardly 
realise it.”’ . 

He laid his hand on hers, its dry burning heat made her give 
an involuntary movement of recoil. But he was too intent 
upon his own thoughts to notice it. 

“She is so very young that it won’t be a difficult task. You 
must win her affection—the rest will be easy. She will be away 
from that unwholesome atmosphere. You must set her 
free.” 

Then suddenly she sprang to her feet, and stood there facing 
him with crimson cheeks—so unlike her normal pallor—and big 
flaming eyes that looked dark with anger. Just like a rebellious 
child, he thought. Her moods were as sudden and inexplicable 
as those of an undisciplined child. She was the prey of impulse, 
of unreasoning intuition. 

“You can’t, Ernest! You simply can’t. It would be wicked. 
To make her an apostate !—’’ She flung the word at him with 
something of fury. 
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Father Channing’s grave warning echoed in her brain. The 
first duty of parents towards their children ts one of grave ineluctable 
responsibility. It is to foster and nurture and preserve their fatth, 
their most priceless heritage and treasure. Never to permit anything 
to imperil it. For he that shall scandalise one of these little ones 
that believe in Me mn 

“‘T’d far, far rather you didn’t keep her!” Her voice was 
hoarse with emotion. 

‘Selma, I forbid you to speak to me like that. You forget 
my calling.” 

“But you’re not a priest—you don’t realise 

“What don’t I realise?” 

“ The fearful sin of depriving a child of its faith. Of being a 
stumblingblock to one of these little ones. She’s not your child. 
Her parents were Roman Catholics. You’ve no right to deprive 
her of that heritage—that treasure . . .” Unconsciously she 
used Father Channing’s words. 

Angry as he was he felt a reluctant admiration for her then. 
She was so alive ; her beauty was even more triumphant than it 
had been when he married her fourteen years ago. She had gained. 
more than she had lost. Her vitality was emphasised. She was 
more assured. He had never learned to control her ; she could 
neither be led nor driven. She was apart, decisive, vehement, 
unyielding, defiant, passionate... . 

“Sooner than that I’d take her back to Italy myself and 
leave her in a convent with nuns.” 

“Selma, sit down and talk this over reasonably and don’t 
lose your temper and fly out like a fury.” But his voice had 
softened again. He had almost forgotten Teresa in the realisation 
of his own deathless and starved love for his wife. Deathless, 
yes, and so sorely tried. She would never learn to look at things 
from his point of view. Her tenacity was extraordinary. He 
would have given her anything she wanted—within reason. 
Only it seemed to him that she never did want anything within 
reason. 

She sat down. She was still"trembling from that outburst of 
passion. 

“ Selma—think it over. Believe me that I know best. And 
I want your help. The child loves you already—I saw how she 
leaned against you as you took her upstairs. She'll listen to you. 
She’ll believe what you tell her. This isa work Heaven has sent 
you to do.” 

“T can’t, Ernest. You mustn’t ask me. I don’t believe 
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you're right. I believe it would be robbery to try to steal her 
faith from her.”’ \ 

Before her she seemed to see Father Channing’s stern ascetic 
face with its burning sunken eyes. She heard his words, spoken 
almost in prophetic warning—The Faith once delivered to the 
saints. ... 

‘What reason have you for thinking such a thing as that ? ” 

“I know it would be wrong. I refuse to have anything to 
do with it. If you don’t believe me ask a Catholic priest. Ask 
—Father Channing——’ 

““ Pooh—he believes what he’s told to believe!” 

“Yes, but who told him? By what authority ? ” 

Ernest rose. 

“T can’t argue with you while you're in this unreasonable 
mood. But if you won’t help me I shall take the matter into my 
own hands. This soul has been sent to me and placed under my 
care. It would be wrong of me to refuse the responsibility or 
anything that it entails.”’ 

Selma got up. She felt shaken. ‘‘ Good night, Ernest,” 
she said. 

She lifted her face, and he kissed her. Then she went out of 
the room. 

At all costs she must save Teresa. And to her imaginative 
mind it seemed that she had listened to the warning contained in 
Father Channing’s sermon as if to prepare,her for this very 
eventuality. It hadn’t been by mere chance that she had 
entered the Catholic church, stimulated by curiosity more than 
anything else, and found herself constrained to stop and listen 
to those burning words. It had taught her a lesson she could 
not forget. Yes, at all costs she must foster and nurture Teresa’s 
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It was not until Selma went to Diana’s room just before 
going to bed herself that she had any misgiving as to how her 
daughter would receive the news of Teresa’s arrival. 

Diana had now been going to school for several terms ; she 
was used to the companionship of other children, it had developed 
her and in many ways improved her, teaching her to be less 
self-centred. But her affection for her mother was even more 
emphasised now by reason of these periodical separations ; 
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thus when she returned to the vicarage she could hardly be 
persuaded to leave Selma’s side. And it might be, just for 
that reason, that she would not welcome a rival so near the 
throne. 

Selma put the thought from her. Diana would surely receive 
her cousin as a little sister. Teresa was two years older than she 
was and a year older than Ernie. She hoped they would all get 
on well together. She believed she had more to fear from Ernie 
than from Diana. 

Diana did not wake when Selma stooped and lightly kissed 
her forehead. It would be time enough to tell her in the morning. 
And of course she would be delighted to have a little companion. 
Just at first there might be a natural touch of jealousy, but it 
would soon pass, and the children would become warm friends. 
Cousins were so often like brothers and sisters. 

In the morning Selma left Terry still sleeping with the deep 
and profound slumber of exhaustion, and went into Diana’s 
room. The child stirred. She bent over and kissed her. 

“Wake up, Diana! Time to get up.” 

“Oh Mummy—a little longer—I’m so sleepy.” 

She stretched out her thin brown arms and put them round » 
Selma’s neck. 

Her bright little dark face was rosy with sleep. Selma gazed 
at her with a strange pride. And she wondered why it was she 
should want this other child so much, so almost passionately. 
Was there still an empty place in her heart which only this 
stranger’s child could fill ? Wasn’t all her mother-love expended 
royally upon Diana—so royally that she had often reproached 
herself for giving less to Ernie, her first-born ? 

It wasn’t that she didn’t love Ernie, and she was proud of 
his cleverness, his brilliance, his unflagging industry. But he 
held aloof from her. He didn’t seem to wish to come quite 
near. There were children like that. One couldn’t force the 
tenderness from which they shrank upon them. 

But last night Teresa had crept into her heart like a homing 
bird that had come upon a safe shelter. And she had filled some 
untouched, uninhabited place there. But wasn’t that true witha 
mother’s heart—each child crept in and found its own place ? 
Not always the same size, not always, alas, to receive the same 
warmth of welcome, a knowledge that affected the mother often 
more than the child. It didn’t seem quite just that one child 
should find awaiting it a grander room, a warmer welcome, a 
more tenderly cherishing love. It was this knowledge that had 
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sometimes given Selma an almost guilty feeling towards Ernie, 
as if she had deprived him of something that was his birthright, 
his natural heritage, and given it to Diana. It might even be 
this that made him approach her coldly, almost cautiously, as 
if he were subconsciously aware of that unintentional with- 
holding. 

She sat down by the bed. “ Diana, I’ve got some news for 
you. 

Diana became suddenly fully awake. News must surely 
mean a delightful surprise. And although she was twelve years 
old she was as ignorant as a baby. 

“Oh, Mummy, is it a baby? I doso want a little brother with 
blue eyes ! ” was her surprising remark. 

“No... itisn’t a baby. But it’s a little girl—your cousin 
Teresa. She’s come here to be your sister.” 

Diana’s face fell. “It’s a mistake, Mummy. I asked God 
to send a boy!” 

Diana had never before revealed this secret wish. But like 
most children she adored babies, and as there were always plenty 
in Penreath she thought that if she prayed very hard one might 
be sent to the vicarage. But she hadn’t wanted a baby sister. 
She was Mummy’s only little girl and proud of the fact. 

“You'll love her when you see her,” Selma said gently, 
“ she’s two years older than you. She’s come all the way from 
Italy to live with us because she hasn’t got any daddy or mummy 
of her own.” 

Diana regarded her resenttully. 

“ But you're my Mummy. She can’t have you—she shan’t 
have you! I won't let her!’ Her dark eyes blazed. “ Why 
did she come ? Why did you let her come ? ” 

With a child’s quick and unerring intuition she divined that 
the arrival of this girl had brought a new happiness to Selma. 
Her mother looked more beautiful than ever this morning, yes, 
and radiantly happy. Diana thought she had seldom seen such a 
look of gladness upon her face. 

“T didn’t know she was coming. It was a great surprise. 
A man called Captain Dane brought her here last night after you 
were in bed.” 

“Oh, Mummy, you mustn’t love her ! Please don’t love her fey 
Diana burst into tears. 

“Oh, darling, you mustn’t be naughty. Of course we’re all 
going to love her. You and I and Ernie and Daddy.” 

‘““Not you and Ernie. I don’t care how much Daddy loves 
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her. But I want all the love you and Ernie have got. Ernie 
hates girls, all except me. He says they’re just silly things. 
He’s sure to hate her.”’ 

She seemed to derive comfort from this reflection. 

“TI don’t think he’ll hate her. I hope he won’t. She’s a 
very nice little girl.” 

Diana made a little grimace of contempt. Selma felt she was 
making no progress at all. 

“ Put on your dressing-gown and slippers, and come into my 
room and you shall see her,”’ she said. 

For a moment Diana looked rebellious, but curiosity combined 
with a habit of obedience triumphed. But a little girl—a girl who 
would always be there, sharing her mother’s attentions and 
perhaps even her love ! It didn’t bear thinking of. Diana however 
dried the tears that were still smarting in her eyes and followed 
Selma into the next room. 

Teresa was still lying asleep upon the bed. One arm was 
raised above her head. Long plaits of pale golden hair hung over 
her nightdress. It was a small pale little face with the black 
eyebrows and lashes making abrupt lines of darkness upon its 
pallor. She was certainly very pretty. Not one of the girls at 
school was as pretty as that. Diana stood and gazed at her. 
She felt aghast at the apparent permanence of the catastrophe 
that had overtaken her like a thief in the night. This girl would 
be there always, would never, never go away again. And Mummy 
loved her, liked having her. Therein lay the sting. Diana had to 
force back the tears that sprang anew to her eyes. 

Teresa opened her eyes as sleeping people often will when 
they are aware, albeit subconsciously, that they are being 
watched. 

“Teresa, this is my little girl, Diana. I want you to be 
great friends,’ Selma said, kissing her. 

Teresa was a little puzzled at first. She hadn’t quite known 
for the moment where she was, but now a rush of recollection 
flowed back to her mind, confusing and mystifying it. It was so 
strange to wake up and find oneself in a place that stood quite 
still and wasn’t perpetually moving on like that dreadful black 
noisy train that had brought her from San Giorgio. And then 
the ship—that was even worse, for besides going on and on, it 
shook too and threatened to fall over on one side, which had made 
her feel very sick and ill. But now as she looked at Selma the 
remembrance of her arrival in this strange house last night 
came back to her, and she smiled a smile of grateful recognition. 
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lat was the kind\lady who had put her to bed and fed 
er. 

“ Give Teresa a kiss, Diana, and tell her you’re glad to see 
her,” said Selma. 

She watched the two children almost with anguish. 

Diana stood there, without moving, without speaking. Her 
little face wore a sullen defiant expression. It was the first time 
she could remember even wishing to disobey her mother. Now 
she felt they might punish her—kill her—but she would never, 
never kiss Teresa. Her mouth was sulky and obstinate, her feet 
were planted firmly on the floor. 

But Teresa sat up in bed, put out her two arms and drew 
the reluctant Diana towards her. ‘ Will you call me Terry ? ” 
she said in a very soft voice with just a touch of foreign accent. 
“ T was always called Terry at home.”’ 

Diana pulled herself free. She seemed to recoil from that 
profiered embrace. Terry lay back again and withdrew her 
arms; she felt the rebuff and wondered how she had come to 
evoke it. 

Selma was aghast. She didn’t know how to deal with the 
situaticn. But she knew that Diana was suffering, and to 
punish her now would but emphasise that suffering and 
perhaps turn it to bitterness. Only Terry musn’t be hurt. 
She had an odd longing to shield Terry from this vehement 
hostility. 

“Run away. and get dressed, Diana,’ she said sharply. 
“Tl come to you in a few minutes.” 

Something in her tone recalled Diana to her senses. With 
swelling heart she ran out of the room, choking back the sobs that 
rose to her throat. When she reached her own room she flung 
herself upon the bed and burst into a passion of tears. 

Terry was pretty—she was beautiful—she had soft sweet 
caressing ways. She was never, never naughty. Of course 
everyone would love her except Ernie who hated girls. There 
was immense comfort to be derived from the thought of Emie’s 
determined misogyny. 

He would be coming back in a day or two. She would tell 
him that he must never invite Terry to play with them. They 
would go off to the beach and bathe, and never tell her where 
they were going. 

She was still sobbing tempestuously face downwards on the 
bed when Selma came into the room. 

“Diana, vou’re a very naughty, silly little girl and you're 
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behaving just like a great baby. Don’t you think you deserve 
to be punished ? ”’ 

‘“‘T hate her—I hate her—I don’t want her here! Tell her to 
go away! This isn’t her house—you’re not her mummy! ”’ 

Her little form was shaken by this stormy outburst of grief, 
Her sobs became louder. Selma had never seen her thus before ; 
it was a revelation to her. Had she shielded her too carefully 
from all hurt and trial and temptation ? 

“‘ Tshall never be able to keep Terry at this rate,” she thought, 
“Tm the only one who wants her.” 

But perhaps it was necessary for Diana’s character to have 
this trial. And presently surely when her jealousy had spent 
itself she would enjoy having another child to play with. This 
outburst couldn’t last, mustn’t in fact be permitted to last. 
And perhaps she required this sharp, necessary lesson, and 
mustn’t be allowed to shirk it. 

“Now Diana, I don’t want to punish you, but you must stop 
crying at once and get dressed and come down to breakfast.” 
Her tone was cold and bracing. She pulled the child from the 
bed and set her on her feet. Diana responded as children will 
to superior physical strength, and Selma had never handled hei 
in this way before. She was aware of her mother’s inflexibility 
of purpose, and she thrilled to the unaccustomed gesture of 
authority. 

“Daddy won’t like it if he sees you’ve been crying. He’s 
sure to ask if you’ve been naughty and then what can I tell 
him?” 

Selma took a brush from the table and brushed Diana’s 
short strong dark hair. 

“You can tell him the truth—that I hate having Terry here. 
And I don’t care if he is angry ! ”’ she added defiantly. 

“You would care very much if he were to punish you,” 
said Selma with a hint of warning. ‘‘ And now you must promise 
me to be very kind to Terry, You mustn’t show her that you 
don’t like having her. You must treat her as your little guest 
and try to make her happy.” 

“T hate her—I don’t want her here.” 

“Diana, I can’t have you talking like that. It’s very 
wicked.” 

Selma’s voice was very stern. Never, never had she spoken 
thus to Diana before. It seemed to her almost as if the old days 
were dead, and a new epoch in which their relations were to be 
radically changed had begun. 
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She must help Diana to conquer herself, just as Richard had 
helped her when she was a child. 

Butit wasn’t easy. She felt that she was up against something 
as obstinate as the Randalls, and as indomitable as the Cobbolds, 
Something that she had never before suspected, atavistic traits 
aroused by the first definite trial. 

She sat down on a chair near the window and called the child 
to her. She kissed her and Diana clung to her. Even now she 
hoped that her mother, seeing how utterly miserable she was, 
would send Terry away. To Italy—to school—anywhere. . 

“ Diana, you’ve got to obey me in this. I insist upon your 
being kind to Terry. You mustn’t behave like a great naughty 
baby. Do you understand ? You can’t always have things your 
own way. In life things we don’t like and don’t want are always 
happening to us. We have to teach ourselves to bear them and 
not burst out crying when they come—that’s how babies behave. 
If you aren’t kind and nice to Terry and make her feel welcome 
I shall have to punish you. I’ve never punished you, but I 
can’t let you be naughty. I’ve got to teach you to be good and to 
behave reasonably.” 

Diana was calmed by the words. She was conscious of her 
mother’s strength, her will power, her hard inflexibility of purpose. 
It even frightened her a little. It was true that she had never 
been punished but she knew what it could mean because Ernie 
had told her. She gazed at her mother bright-eyed. 

Selma gathered her in her arms and kissed her. The first 
battle was won, but the undoubted victor had emerged from it 
limp and exhausted. She believed that the conquest of Diana 
was onlytemporary, that violent passions such as had been aroused 
in the child’s breast that day were not easily to be repressed. 
There would be other and more fiercely contested battles. And 
if Ernie sided with his sister, as he was practically certain to do, 
Terry might have a good deal to bear from their concerted 
hostility. The summer holidays threatened to be far from 
agreeable ones, and Selma had always tried hard to make them 
pleasant for her children. It was easy enough when Ernest was 
away and couldn’t interfere, and they could spend long days in 
idle, perfect freedom on the sands. 

This new Diana terrified her. She reminded her of herself, 
but she possessed a far greater tenacity, a kind of secret violence 
which showed when one least suspected it. Selma was afraid 
of ei,ng either too indulgent or too severe. An appeal to reason 
had ‘ittle effect upon her, and yet somehow she must be trained. 
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It was to be hoped that Terry would set her a good example. 
Being a little older it was quite possible that as time went on 
she might influence Diana. Girls were often apt to imitate 
other girls a little older than themselves. 


CHAPTER XV 


ERNIE 
I 


OF course they were all late for breakfast that morning, and 
Ernest disliked being kept waiting. It was enough to ruffle him 
for the rest of the day, and on that morning he felt no need of 
further ruffling. The arrival of Terry had been sufficient in 
itself to disturb his equanimity. 

Selma appeared first, leading Terry by the hand. They made 
a pretty picture as they came in. Selma was wearing one of her 
short white summer frocks in which she looked absurdly girlish. 
Terry wore her travelling dress of dark blue. 

“Say good-morning to Uncle Ernest,” said Selma gaily. 

Uncle Ernest ? Well, he supposed he would have to endure 
that too. He scrutinised the child from beneath his bushy white 
brows. Then he took her timidly proffered hand and dropped 
it quickly. 

“You're very late, Selma. What kept you?” 

“Terry, for one thing. I’ve been doing nursemaid.”’ 

“A great girl like that ought to be able to do everything for 
herself.” 

“So she can, but I thought I’d like to stay and help her the 
first day.” 

Already after these few hours she knew that Terry would 
give her nothing but love. They seemed to have known each 
other always. 

Selma sat down and began to pour out the coffee. Terry’s 
place was next her and opposite to Diana. Ernest watched 
the child covertly. She wasn’t in the least like her mother, he 
decided. Teresa Randall had never been pretty, though as she 
grew up she was handsome and rather striking-looking in her 
swarthy gipsyish fashion. Her death hadn’t brought him the 
smallest sensation of grief; she might have been dead these 
past twenty years for all he cared. She had been a good deal 


younger than himself, for he was the eldest while she was the 
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youngest of the family. And they had never been intimate. 
She was a fierce, wild little thing, with a hot passionate temper. 
He could remember despising her for her lack of self-control, 
her odd unfathomable impulses, her inability to conform to the 
strict rules of his mother’s household. She was a regular Celt— 
like his father—with all the Celt’s love of romance, dislike of 
discipline and orderliness, and unpractical attitude towards 
life. 

“This coffee’s cold. I wish you’d come down in time.” 

“You must forgive me to-day,” said Selma, smiling. 

He noticed as Diana had done that extraordinary look of 
gladness upon her face. It was as if she had just received a 
wonderful stroke of good fortune. That child’s doing of course ! 
As if Selma hadn’t enough children of her own! .. . 

““Where’s Diana? ’’ he growled. “I won’t have these idle 
ways. She must come down in good time or she shan’t have 
any breakfast. I shall make her get up at six every day fora 
week—that’ll cure her of laziness.”’ 

“What time’s Captain Dane coming ?”’ Selma asked. “‘ Did 
he say?” 

“ About eleven, I believe. I can’t think why he wants to 
come at all.” 

“ Perhaps we ought to ask him to luncheon?” 

“‘ There’s not the slightest necessity. As far as I’m concerned 
I hope his visit will be as short as possible.” 

“ He'll want to know how Terry’s getting on here, won’t he, 
Terry ?”’ said Selma, smiling at the child. 

Ernest relapsed into silence. He was angry with himself for 
having shown his hand so frankly to Selma last night, She had 
seemed in such a happy yielding mood that he had been beguiled 
into doing so only to arouse her to an anger such as she had 
seldom displayed on any previous occasion. He felt he ought to 
have exercised more subtlety. 

Presently, having swallowed his coffee, he rose and went out 
of the room, bracing himself for the inevitable interview with 
Dane. He disliked intensely to think he was coming from 
Polmouth Castle. No doubt he had been talking the matter 
over with Lady Trewithy and her son. Discussing this child of 
alien birth and faith whom fate had decreed he should bring to 
Penreath. They would be intrigued to think of this Papist 
child set down in the midst of a Protestant family in a Protestant 
vicarage. Well, they needn’t think he was going to let them 
interfere about Terry. Lady Trewithy was as fanatical as ever 
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and for years they had seen nothing of her. That was an influence 
it was more prudent \to banish from Selma’s life. Ernest had 
always disliked her for opposing their marriage. But many 
people had burnt their fingers at that fire. 

In the narrow hall he encountered Diana whose eyes betrayed 
a suspicious brightness. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you? Why can’t you come 
down in time, Diana ? If you’re not punctual to-morrow morning 
you'll have to get up at six every day fora week. That’ll teach 
you. 

“I’m sorry, Daddy.” 

“What have you been howling for ? ” 

“ N-nothing.”’ 

“ That’s a lie, anyhow,” said Ernest roughly. He wanted 
someone upon whom to vent his excessive irritability that morning 
and here was a victim ready to his hand. 

Diana was frightened at the rough threatening tone of his 
voice ; she began to cry. 

“Now, none of that or I’ll give you something to cry for. 
What’s the matter? Speak out!” 

“T—I didn’t want Terry here.” 

“ Didn’t want ! What does it matter what you didn’t want ? 
You'll have to put up with lots cf things you don’t want. Terry 
indeed! If I hear any more of this nonsense I'll give you some- 
thing you don’t want and would rather be without.” 

Diana choked back her tears and went into the dining-room. 
She was afraid of her father, and seldom willingly approached 
him. She came into the room cowed and trembling. 


II 


Lady Trewithy took the opportunity of accompanying 
Captain Dane to Penreath. It was five years since she had seen 
Selma, and she was curious to meet this little girl who had been 
thrust upon the vicarage so unexpectedly. 

Ernest saw them from his study window walking up the path 
from the gate. Just like that woman to come, poking in where 
she knew she wasn’t welcome. Of course what she wanted was 
to know what they were going to do about the child. These people 
would naturally all be on Selma’sside. Talk... talk... talk 
. . . His mission which last night had seemed so Heaven-sent 
had become to-day a thing of impossible difficulty. 
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He went out to greet them. 

‘‘T hope you'll forgive my coming, Mr. Randall,” said Lady 
Trewithy pleasantly; ‘‘it was such an opportunity to have a 
glimpse of Selma again.”’ 

‘““T’ll tell my wife you’re here,” he said. 

When Selma appeared she was leading Terry by the hand. 
Diana had purposely absented herself from the picture. 

“Oh, Aunt Lucy, have you come to see our new niece? ”’ 
She gave the girl a little push forward, and Lady Trewithy took 
her hand and, bending, kissed her. Released from this embrace 
Terry turned eagerly to Captain Dane. 

“Well, Terry, how are you?” 

“‘ Quite well, thank you.” 

“Been a good girl?” 

““Yes,’’ she laughed. He always treated her like a small 
child, and all through her mother’s illness she had been the 
mainstay of the little household. She had had to contrive and 
contrive to spend as little as possible on herself so as to have more 
to give to the belovedinvalid. Yet all these people—even her new 
beautiful young aunt—treated her as if she were quite a small 
child. It amused her. Why, she felt years and years older than 
Diana, who seemed to her rather a naughty rude little girl. She 
had never been allowed to be rude to people herself, but perhaps 
things were different in England. 

“ That’s right!” 

The two fellow-travellers smiled at each other. 

He was glad to think she was already settling down. 

She said in a low tone to him: 

“Am I always to be here now? ”’ 

‘“‘ Indeed I hope so, Terry.”’ 

“With her? ’’ She glanced at Selma. 

“Yes. You'll like that ? ” 

“Yes,” said Terry. 

No one else had given her a very warm welcome, and she had 
not been able to avoid discerning Diana’s open hostility. Her 
uncle too had been rough and curt in manner, as if not best 
pleased to have her there. Of course it was bound to be a little 
strange at first, but Terry had experienced very unpleasant 
episodes in the past, and she was prepared to make the best of 
things. She was confident too that later on she would be abie 
to make friends with Diana. She had always been able to make 
friends when she wished to. 

“‘ There’s a box coming up presently,” said Dane, turning to 
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Selma, “it’s full of little things belonging to her mother she 
didn’t like to leave behind. The clothes didn’t seem to be worth 
bringing—I thought she’d better get new ones here. She hadn’t 
any mourning. And then there were these. . .”” He took alittle 
box from his pocket and handed it to Selma. 

She openedit. There were two diamond rings of old-fashioned 
design, the gold setting very thin and worn, the stones lustreless 
from accretions of soap and dust. There also was a string of 
pearls. Selma wondered if they were genuine or merely the 
beautiful Roman imitation ones that simulated them so closely. 

Emest glanced at them. “‘ My mother’s,” he said, ‘she 
gave them to Teresa when she was twenty-one—a few years 
before it all happened.’”’ He paused and then added: ‘‘ There 
ought to be a gold watch.” 

“She sold that when times were bad,”’ said Dane drily. He 
had often wondered why she had clung to the rings. 

Emmest had the odd kind of pride that is ashamed of poverty 
in a near relation. He didn’t like to have Teresa’s pennilessness 
rubbed in, so to speak. It seemed, in a sense, to reflect upon 
himself, and he wondered if Dane were secretly blaming him. 

They were sitting out in the garden now under the trees. 
Lady Trewithy was talking to Ernest, Terry had wandered away 
to look at the sea, and Selma was able to have a few words with 
Captain Dane alone. 

‘“Tell me about Teresa Farini,”’ she said. ‘I never saw 
her you know. It all happened before my own marriage.” 

“ Oh, she was rather wonderful,’ he said awkwardly. “I 
used to see her from time to time when I went to stay with my 
brother. I knew the boy too—a beautifulcreature. But Madame 
Farini was a heroine—some people called her a saint. I suppose 
she came about as near to being one as she could,” he added. 

“ Pretty ? ”’ 

“No—not at all as I knew her. But better than pretty. 
She was emaciated—she looked as if the strong spirit had worn 
out the weak flesh. Perhaps you’ve seen that look?” 

Selma had never seen it, but her imagination could picture 
the woman. The contours of the face visible through the thin 
covering of flesh, the dark eyes gazing from hollow sockets. A 
face refined and spiritualised and sanctified and even made 
beautiful from within. 

He lowered his voice. ‘‘ Of course she adored Terry.” 

“I’m sure she must have.”” She added after a moment: “ I 
shall do all I can to make up to her for that.” 
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“ How many children of your own have you?” 

“ Only two—a boy and a girl. Terry’s a year older than my 
boy.” 

Bont where they were sitting they could see the faint film of 
bluish-grey mist that hung over the town of Polmouth, and the 
blue line of sea beyond with the headlands dipping into it in 
superb strong lines. 

‘“‘What about her religion?’ asked Dane abruptly. Born 
of Catholic parents himself he possessed that inherent devotion 
to his religion of those who go down to the sea in ships. 

**T shall do all I can,” said Selma. 

‘But I understand Mr. Randall quarrelled with his sister 
because she married an Italian and became a Catholic ? ”’ 

“Yes,’’ she assented. 

Dane glanced at Randall sitting a little distance away, and 
wondered as strangers always did if this apparently ill-assorted 
union could possibly be a happy one. Lady Trewithy had only 
told him that Mrs. Randall had been headstrong about her 
marriage. She had however added significantly : “‘ She only had 
herself to blame. But at eighteen it’s so easy to wreck one’s 
life.” 

“ Tf there is any difficulty I know Lady Trewithy would help 
me,’’ Selma said, interrupting his thoughts. “‘ But I hope I shall 
be able to manage. I’d like you to know—as you're interested 
in Terry—that I don’t share my husband’s prejudices.” 

““She’s been very well taught,’’ Dane observed, slightly 
embarrassed by the frank admission. ‘‘She made her First 
Communion when she was nine, she told me. Her mother was a 
very pious woman. She trained them most carefully. I daresay 
you know her history. She didn’t have any children till she’d 
been married some years. Then the boy came, and after a few 
years this girl. I don’t think she ever heard from her English 
relations, though she told me once she had five brothers.” 

“Yes. My husband was the eldest of them. The others are 
in the Colonies,’’ said Selma. 

She caught sight of Diana crossing the garden and called to 
her. Diana came up to the little group and shook hands with 
Lady Trewithy and Captain Dane. She was smiling now; all 
traces of tears had vanished. 

“ This is my daughter,” said Selma. 

“Well, Diana, I expect you’ve forgotten me,” said Lady 
Trewithy. 

“No—I do remember you. You were at the Place when 
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pueny. and Istayed there.” She stood in front of Lady Trewithy 
smiling. S 

“ Well, Selma, you'll have your hands full with these two girls. 
I suppose Terry will go to school too? She ought to have a few 
years of it. Captain Dane tells me she’s never had any regular 
education. Too busy at home, you know, with her ailing mother. 
She must make up for it now.” 

“She will certainly have to work now,” said Ernest. ‘‘ She 
must be prepared to earn her own living.” 

“T could tell you of some excellent convents where the fees 
are not too high,”’ said Lady Trewithy. 

“Thank you,” said Ermest pointedly, ‘‘ we shall make our 
own arrangements. I understand I have been appointed Teresa’s 
guardian. I intend to discharge my duty as I think best.”’ 

So there was a divergence of opinion between husband and 
wife on this very point. Dane had suspected it from the 
implications of Selma’s speech, and now Randall’swords confirmed 
it. He began to feel a little sorry for Terry, dragged from the 
warm Catholic atmosphere of her home in Italy to this bleak 
vicarage on the heights above Penreath. But he had no fear for 
the child. She was only fourteen, but religion played a very 
definite, prominent part in her life. She would certainly resist 
all attempts that might be made to coerce her into giving it up. 
And Lady Trewithy would be near at hand, a kind of court of 
appeal if Selma wasn’t strong enough alone. 

Lady Trewithy rose. ‘‘ Come, George, we must be going,”’ 
she said. “I wish you could come over and see me one day, 
my dear.”’ She had turned to Selma now. 

“Oh, I’m such a hermit, Aunt Lucy. And I never have a 
moment.” 

“ Not now the children are at school ? ” 

‘‘ No—I’ve always such heaps to do.” 

Randall listened without a word. He regarded this invitation 
of Lady Trewithy’s as a barefaced attempt to keep in touch 
with Teresa, and was glad that Selma had had the sense to 
refuse it. But she knew his wishes on the point too well. He 
resolved to circumvent any hint of interference from the Castle 
on the subject of his niece’s upbringing. 

Selma went with Lady Trewithy to the gate, leaving her 
husband and Dane to follow. 

‘‘ Have you seen Richard lately ? ’’ she asked. 

“No, my dear. He’s away a great deal. But I hear he’s 
expected home next week for the rest of the summer.” 
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“You must tell him,” said Selma, “ about our having Terry 
to live with us.” 
“IT won't forget,” promised Lady Trewithy. 


Ill 


Diana went down to the station to meet Ernie, on his arrival, 
with her father whom she intuitively discerned to be silently on 
her side in the burning question of Terry. It made for the time 
an invisible bond of sympathy between them although he had 
roughly checked her when she had sought to put her disappro- 
bation into words. She had not again ventured to reveal her 
rebellious thoughts to him, knowing that she could not count 
upon anything but an imperfect tacit support. 

Ernest had never tried to win his children’s confidence. That 
was the way of parents who desired to coddle rather than to 
harden their offspring. He was there to tell them what to do and 
to see that they obeyed, and if they didn’t so much the worse for 
them. 

When Ernie descended from the train Diana noticed that he 
was much grown since the spring. He was now a long, thin, 
lanky boy of thirteen, looking more than his age. He was very 
plain with his pale, pinched, snub, freckled face and glowing red 
hair and piercing light eyes. Yes, plain, but so very dear. 
Dearer than ever now there was this menace of an unwelcome 
addition to their little group. He would certainly hate Terry’s 
presence more than she did herself. 

She ran up to him, flung her arms round his neck and kissed 
him rapturously. All the pent-up and concealed emotions 
of the past few days informed her impulsive gesture. 

“I say—don’t throttle a fellow,” Emie said, disengaging 
himself. But he looked down at her glowing little face and 
laughed good-humouredly. 

“Look sharp and see to your luggage, Ernie,” said Randall 
impatiently. He greeted his son with a perfunctory shake of 
the hand, perceiving to his annoyance that Ernie had grown out 
of his clothes. His trousers were too short, and his coat-sleeves 
revealed a few inches of thin red wrist. More tailor’s bills. He 
groaned. There was never any respite from expense when you 
had children. And néw Selma was actually anxious to adopt a 
third, undertaking to clothe and feed and educate it. 

Emie fled obediently along the platform. Diana followed 
him more slowly. She wanted a word with him alone in order 
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to enlist his sympathy and support. As he was returning, 
followed by a porter bearing his trunk, she slipped her hand 
into his and said : 

“Ernie, do wait a sec. I’ve got something to tell you. 
There’s such a horrid, hateful little girl come to live with us. 
She’s Dad’s niece and she’s an Italian, and her name’s Terry.” 

“A girl? To live with us? Oh help!” said Ernie. 

“She came to us the other night because her mother, our 
Aunt Teresa, is dead. Oh, Ernie, do say you'll hate having her |” 

“Hate it? I should just jolly well think I should hate it. 
I cagies she’s a horrid little beast, just like an organ-grinder’s 
child. 

It was comforting to hear him speak thus, but Diana was too 
honest to permit him to cherish this illusion. 

“ She isn’t—that’s the worst of it. She’s pretty, with hair 
like honey.” 

“ But you don’t mean to say she’s come for good and all— 
world without end ? ” he asked, fixing her with his light shrewd 
eyes. 

“Yes. Mummy likes her. She doesn’t want her to go away. 
She sucks up to Mummy like anything.”’ 

“Oh, the mater likes her, does she?’’ He gave a pro- 
longed whistle. ‘‘ You'll have to mind then that she doesn’t 
wipe your eye, my dear.”’ 

“ Wipe my eye?” 

“Yes. For if she does the green-eyed monster will get hold 
of you, my child.” 

“ But I’m jealous now,” she confessed, reddening. She sel- 
dom hid anything from Ernie. ‘‘ Promise you'll hate her, too. 
Don’t let her wipe my eye—with you.”’ 

He burst out laughing. ‘‘ Oh, I can safely promise that. 
Don’t be a little ass, Di. We'll soon take the stuffing out of this 
organ-glinder’s daughter.” 

“ Don’t say anything to Dad,” she whispered. 

“Come along, come along, children! What on earth are 
you dawdling for?” 

They all got into the omnibus and drove to the ferry. On 
the Penreath side of the river a cart was waiting to convey Ernie’s 
luggage, and the three proceeded to walk up the hill. 

“Diana, don’t hang on to Ernie like that. Walk properly or 
I'll send you onin front. Well, Ernie, I hope you’ve brought back 
a decent report for your last term?” 

Ernie whitened, a trick he had inherited from his mother. 
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For the first time he had doubts about that report. Of course 
he had worked well, but there might be something to be said 
about his conduct. He had got into one or two silly but baddish 
scrapes. 

“I—I hope so, sir,’’ he said nervously. 

“You mean you're not sure? Well, I shall have to hear all 
you’ve been doing.” 

Diana, heedless of her father’s warning, slipped her hand into 
Ernie’s arm as if to assure him of her sympathy. Suddenly she 
felt a smart stinging blow from Randall’s cane on her arm. 
Through the thin cotton sleeve it seemed to drive sharply, like a 
knife. The offending arm dropped to her side ; she gave a shriek 
of pain. 

I warned you not to hang on to Ernie. Now walk on in 
front !’’ commanded Randall. 

Diana stumbled on ahead, crying bitterly. She was wholly 
unused to physical pain ; it was to her a degrading, demoralising 
experience. Both children were reduced to a miserable silence. 

Ernest’s nerves were on edge. He might have known that 
sooner or later his son would disgrace him. Still, he was a little 
ashamed of having vented his wrath upon Diana. There would 
be a bruise—he had hit out with considerable force. She would 
show it to Selma. It would widen the breach between them. 
Selma had never allowed him to touch Diana. 

“You'll find your cousin Terry Farini here,” he now in- 
formed Ernie. ‘I hope you'll be civil to her. She’ll live with 
us for the present until I can find a school for her. I won’t have 
any rudeness or quarrelling, mind, but at the same time I don’t 
want you and Diana to get too friendly with her.” 

“No fear of that!” grinned Ernie. 

“You are both to be perfectly polite to her.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

They were nearing the gate, and now they could see Selma 
and Terry advancing down the path towards them. Both were 
bareheaded, and dressed in white. Unconsciously they made a 
pretty picture. ; 

Selma left Terry’s side and ran down to meet her son. 

“ Darling Ernie,” she murmured, kissing him. 

“How are you, mater?” he said, wriggling free but rather 
enjoying the friendly warmth of her welcome after his father’s 
exhibition of temper. ‘Is this Terry? ’’ He held out his hand 
to her and looked up into her face. The pale eyes and the dark 
met in a square, interrogative scrutiny. 
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“ Not a bad little kid,” he thought. “ Jolly pretty too.” 

“ Why, you're quite big!’ said Terry,with a touch of admira- 
tion that was delicious to ears so unaccustomed to praise or 
flattery. “ You are nearly as big as Toto.” 

““ Who on earth’s Toto? ” 

A shadow seemed to pass over her face. 

“ My darling brother who died.” 

Ernie reddened and looked confused. “Oh, I’m beastly 
sorry,” he said, “‘ but you see I didn’t know anything about him. 
It must have been rotten for you, having him die.’’ 

His father and mother were moving on ahead towards the 
house. Diana had already vanished indoors. He was alone with 
his little cousin, and as he spoke he took her hand again for 
a moment. The gesture coming from him was intensely sig- 
nificant. He wondered why Diana hated her and disliked having 
her. He thought on the whole it wouldn’t be bad fun to have 
her there. She looked so—alive. He would have kissed her, 
just as he had kissed Diana, if only he had dared. But she was 
taller and older than he was ; he felt a little in awe of her. 

Tea was ready when they reached the house. They all sat 
as usual round the dining-room table while Selma poured out 
tea. Diana was very silent and scarcely touched any food ; her 
eyes were stillred. Ernie’s face was white and set. Even Terry 
could not help noticing the constraint and silence that had fallen 
upon them all. And she felt they ought to be so terribly happy 
because of Ernie’s return. She knew just how she would have 
felt if Toto had suddenly come back to her. 

She liked Ernie. Of course he wasn’t a strong, handsome boy 
like Toto, but when he had taken her hand and uttered those 
few words of boyish, embarrassed sympathy there had been 
something that reminded her a little of her brother, and convinced 
her that she was going to like Ernie very much indeed. 


CHAPTER XVI 


FRIENDSHIP 
I 


WHEN tea was over Ernest pushed his chair back and rose—a 
gigantic, formidable figure. 

‘Come into my study, Ernie. I’ve got something to say 
to you.” 

Selma glanced anxiously at her son. He was very white, 
his lips were tightly compressed. But there was no time to 
question him before he too rose, thrust his hands into his pockets 
and followed his father nonchalantly out of the room. 

“Has anything happened? ’’ She turned to Diana whose 
bright eyes were filled with tears. 

“Ernie seemed to think there was something wrong with his 
report this time.” 

She could not, in front of Terry, relate the episode that had 
marred that homeward walk with Ernie. More than ever did 
she resent the girl’s presence. She hardly ever saw her mother 
alone now. And Ernie was in disgrace. Her father was in one 
of his vilest moods. Her arm was still hurting and stinging and 
burning from the force of that cruel blow he had given her with 
his cane. 

When Ernie came into the study his father shut the window 
and locked the door. ; 

“Now what have you got to say for yourself? Don’t dare to 
lie to me!” 

Ernie faced him squarely. ‘I’m not going to lie. You'll 
see it when you get my report. I was caught cribbing.” 

“You mean to tell me that you cheated ? Ason of mine? ” 

The red-brown eyes flashed dangerously. 

“I suppose you’d call it that, sir. The Head thrashed me— 
it was the first time in my five years there.” 

“Had you cheated before ? ” 

“Only once. We all do, you know, except perhaps the very 
‘pi’ ones.” 
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“Didn’t you think, as a clergyman’s son, you ought to set a 
good example to the others ? ” 

eNO eSini 

“T hope you were soundly thrashed ? ” 

“eV eS cosine” 

“I’m ashamed of you. You’ve disgraced me. A son of 
mine to cheat! What will your mother say? ” 

““T expect she’ll feel pretty sick about it,’”’ said Ernie. “And 
Diana too. I suppose they’ve got to know?” He looked 
appealingly at his father. 

“Of course they’ve got to know. The more people that 
know you're a liar and a cheat the better. You want to be made 
to feel ashamed of yourself.” 

“Tam ashamed now,” said Emie. 

“T shall thrash you within an inch of your life for this,’’ said 
Ernest in a loud, angry voice. “I should be wanting in my duty 
if I let you off. You’ve got to be taught to be honest and truth- 
ful. You miserable little cad !”’ 

The insult brought a faint flush to the boy’s face. But he 
said nothing, and watched his father’s movements with an 
unflinching eye. From childhood he had suffered from his 
violence, but he knew instinctively that this was going to be 
different and much worse. 

Diana found him later lying face downwards on his bed. 
Hearing her approach he turned his head a little, and she saw 
that his face was very white—paler even than usual; there was 
almost a look of illness upon it as if he had endured some terrible 
torment of suffering. His body seemed to quiver as she drew near. 

“ Oh Ernie—what happened ? ’ 

“He’s thrashed me, as he said he would, within an inch of 
my life. It’s been pretty awful, Di.” 

Diana sat sobbing beside his bed. It was such a terrible 
home-coming for Ernie. Generally he was made much of, even 
by his father, for the first day or two until he inadvertently fell 
into some childish transgresssion. 

“But, Ernie darling, what did you do?” 

“ You mustn’t ask. I expect I deserved it this time.” 

His hard, white, stony face was grim and impassive. 

“Why, was it something very wicked ? ” 

“ Oh, it was rotten and caddish. I don’t know about wicked.”’ 

“ Oh, Ernie, how could you ? ”’ 

Ernie raised himself with some difficulty and lay on his side, 
supporting his chin on his hand. 
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“We don’t know ourselves, Di. We don’t know what we’re 
capable of. We've got to keep a tight hand over ourselves always 
just for that reason. I see that now—lI let myself get slack. 
It’s no good larking with life—it’s all too beastly serious.” 

She put her lips to his tumbled reddish hair. 

“It’s rough luck on you, Ernie darling—the first day.” 

‘I knew somehow it would have to come, and I’m glad it’s 
over.” 

She sat by his side until he fell asleep as if from sheer exhaus- 
tion consequent upon the pain. The sight of him filled her 
heart with black, revengeful thoughts about her father. She 
wondered that Ernie could speak of it in that calm, philosophical 
way as if he bore no malice for all that torture. He even seemed 
to think he had deserved it, refusing to pity or exonerate him- 
self. She was aware, too, that her compassion was wasted upon 
him. She felt that he had suddenly become much older, had 
ceased indeed to be a child, his outlook was so curiously mature. 
He had failed, and he believed that this was due to some fundamen- 
tal fault in himself, some lack of adequate self-discipline. To 
her indeed he seemed to emerge from that terrific ordeal a broken 
but heroic and undefeated figure. 

She left him then and went quietly downstairs, stealing 
nervously past the study door lest her father should suddenly 
spring out. 

She stood in the doorway looking out upon the garden. Her 
mother and Terry were sitting working under the trees. She 
didn’t go and join them; she couldn’t tell her mother about 
Ernie with Terry listening. There seemed to be no place for her 
anywhere. 

Selma looked up and saw her standing there irresolutely. 

“Come here, Diana,” she called. 

Diana approached her reluctantly. 

‘“ Where have you been?” Selma was smiling, yet her eyes 
held both anxiety and fear. 

“TI was with Ernie.” The tears sprang to her eyes. Now 
she could see that her mother’s face was almost as white and 
suffering as Ernie’s had been. 

She rose. “ I must go to him.” 

“ He’s lying on his bed. He looks ill,” stammered Diana. 

Selma ran quickly into the house. The two girls were left 
together. Diana stood there in silence, looking tearful and 
miserable and almost broken-hearted, Terry thought. She cried 
impulsively : 
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“Oh, has anything happened, Diana ? ” 

“ Nothing that concerns you,” said Diana curtly. 

“But I might help—— ” 

“You couldn’t possibly. He’s been worse since you came.” 

“He? Whio ?.” 

“ Daddy.” 

“You mean he doesn’t want me to be here ? ” 

“You might have seen that for yourself. But don’t go 
saying I told you, unless you want to get me into a row.” 

“Tm sorry.” Terry’s face quivered. “It’s really my 
fault?’ she asked, rather piteously. ‘‘ Your mother’s been 
so kind tome...” 

“Oh, she would be, she’s always kind. It’s her way—she 
never likes to hurt people.” 

“‘ Diana—couldn’t we—you and I—be friends ? ” 

Terry longed to break down that barrier of hostility. She 
put out her hand and touched Diana’s. 

Diana drew it sharply away. 

“No—no—wo /”’ she cried. 


II 


Looking out of her bedroom window on the following day 
Diana saw Ernie and Terry walking towards the gate that led 
to the cliffs. Ernie moved stiffly and painfully. Soon they 
disappeared from sight. They were going for a walk together. 
Perhaps Ernie was taking her to Old Man’s Cove, a favourite 
haunt of theirs where they had spent many a beautiful and 
happy summer’s day. Long ago he and Diana had had a private 
cache there. There was a cave that could only be entered at 
low tide, but the water seldom reached one of its upper ledges 
and there they had kept a little store of biscuits, matches and 
tea. A broken cup, a saucepan, a few bits of wood collected 
on the beach and some old newspapers had completed their 
modest housekeeping. Many a time had they enjoyed a feast of 
milkless tea and rather sodden biscuits in the shelter of the rocks 
at Old Man’s Cove. 

Lately Ernie had considered himself rather too old for this 
kind of amusement, though he still humoured Diana by im- 
provising an occasional picnic and even by renewing their store 
of commodities. But she couldn’t bear to think of his taking 
Terry there, and showing her the place where they had spent such 
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happy hours, free from their father’s vigilance and safe from his 
severity. 

Ernie had never invited her to join them. Perhaps he wanted 
to go for that walk alone with Terry. The thought hurt her. 

At breakfast he had been very silent, saying little after he 
had wished everyone good-morning. And last night he had not 
appeared at supper. He had gone to bed saying he didn’t want 
any food. Diana knew he didn’t feel able to face them all so 
soon after his shameful punishment. 

Terry liked this boy-cousin with his ugly, pale, sensitive little 
face beneath the untidy mass of red hair, his shrewd, intelligent 
eyes with their queer hunted look. He was more sympathetic 
to her than Diana who had repudiated all her offers of friendship. 
He began to talk to her freely of his school life, his friends, his 
ambitions, of what he intended to do ‘‘ when I’maman.” The 
cool, attentive way in which she listened flattered him. She 
didn’t interrupt or begin suddenly to speak of something else 
which was such a favourite trick of Diana’s. In a sense he and 
Diana were too close, too intimate, she suffered through his 
sufferings, she loved him so much that she took too personal a 
view of his happenings. It wasn’t only how things affected him 
—though that, of course, interested her—it was their repercussion 
upon herself and her own sensibilities that primarily intrigued 
her. This cool detached listener suited his mood far better, 
causing him to unbend. After a time he even induced her to 
speak of herself, a thing Terry was never very eager to do. 

“T shall have to go to school so as to learn enough to be 
able to earn my own living,” she told him. “I’m very poor, 
you know. I’ve hardly got anything. And one has to be very 
clever now to earn money. I’m not clever, but at least I can 
learn things.”’ 

She was very pretty as she sat there in the shadow of the 
rocks, Ernie thought. She had taken off her hat, and the sun 
made glittering golden threads in her fair honey-coloured hair. 
The eyes were as dark as Diana’s, but full of a deep softness that 
made them very beautiful. He wondered again why Diana didn’t 
like her. He had liked Terry directly he saw her standing with 
1 mother in the garden. He was glad that his mother liked 
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“But there won’t be any need for you to earn money,” he 
told her. “ You can go on living here with us.” 

He was aghast at the thought of her being so very poor that 
she would have to go away and work for her bread. 
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“Oh no—I could never do that. Not for always, I mean. 
Of course I love your mother—she’s so good and beautiful, isn’t 
she ?—but I’m sure I make it difficult for her too.” 

“ Difficult ? ’’ He frowned at the word. ; 

“ Your father doesn’t like my being here. It’s my religion I 
think—you know I’m a Catholic. And he hates it—he would 
never even write to my mother after she became one. Not even 
when Toto died and we were so poor. I earned a little money taking 
care of a baby fora friend. But afterwards when mother got ill 
I couldn’t de that any more—I had to stay and look after her. 
My mother told me once she wouldn’t send me to Uncle Ernest 
if there had been anyone else who could take me. But she said 
too: ‘I’m told he has a very sweet wife—we must trust to her.’ 
That was a few days before she died, when we all knew she 
couldn’t live much longer.” 

The tears gathered in her eyes. Ernest was astonished at the 
revelation. He had certainly heard his father speak scathingly 
of the Roman Catholic religion in his sermons, but he had never 
known that there were any Roman Catholics in the family, 
except his grandfather at the Place who had been received just 
before his death. 

“Do you like being a Roman Catholic?” he asked gravely. 

“Oh yes—it’s the one thing I’ve got left. The one thing I 
shall always have. . .” Her eyes shone. She spoke with a kind of 
repressed emotion as people will speak of someone or something 
that is almost too dear and precious to be mentioned at all. 

‘“‘That’s why I shan’t be able to stay here. You mustn’t 
think it’s because I want to go. I love your mother so much— 
I should like to live with her always.” 

“ And Diana ? ” 

Her eyes suddenly twinkled ; smiles broke up the gravity of 
her face and made it, he thought, all sweetness. 

“Diana doesn’t like me at all now. We may get to be 
friends, but it’ll be hard work. It amuses me to try to conquer 
her! But your father’s dislike goes much deeper—it’s a continua- 
tion of the dislike he felt for my mother. It’s because I’m her 
child—— ” 

Her grasp of the situation astonished him. She could survey 
it accurately with a kind of deadly logic that he appreciated, 
hardly realising that it was an attribute of her Latin mind. She 
seemed to know exactly how they all stood in her regard, and 
.t was a pleasure to him when she added simply : “ I’m so glad 
ghat you're friends with me—-that you don’t hate my being here, 
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I was so afraid you would till I saw you, and then I knew it 
would be all right—there was something in the way you spoke to 
me that reminded me of Toto.” 

“Tell me about him. How old was he when he died ? ” 

“He was sixteen. That was three years ago. He would 
have been a man now if he’d lived. I could have gone on living 
with him in Italy, and he would have worked for us both. He 
was very clever.” 

“You must miss him, and your mother 

“Yes,” she agreed. “TI cried a great deal at first. I felt 
soalone. And then Captain Dane came and took me to England. 
I’m not going tocry any more.”’ She held her little head proudly. 

To Ernest she seemed to have fathomed immeasurable 
depths of grief and loneliness. His heart was touched. He 
felt that whatever happened he must always love Terry now, if 
it were only to try to make up to her for all the love she had lost. 
And he suddenly thought: Supposing everything were to be 
swept away from me like that ? . . . Diana—dearest to him of all 
—his mother—even his harsh cruel father ? . . . Somehow in the 
aggregate they spelt home and security, he couldn’t imagine 
life without any of those three familiar figures. 

There were moments, of course, when he actively hated his 
father, but always he retained a secret admiration and respect for 
him on account of his immense physical strength. That bigness 
and formidable power appealed to him even more than did his 
mother’s charm. There was a certain elemental force about him 
that a small boy could appreciate even while he faced it with 
awe and trembling. It was to both their credits that Ernie so 
rarely bore his father any ill-will, Caught up into the grip of 
that incredible strength he surrendered himself as to some im- 
placable force of nature that would presently wreak its fury 
upon him, as surely as might the wind or the sea, the burning 
lightning, the flooded river, the earthquake. One did not resist, 
because resistance was futile ; in a sense one offered oneself. 

“You're not happy ?”’ she said, turning to him almost as if 
she could discern the trend of his thoughts. 

‘Oh, I’m happy enough,’’ he answered, reddening. 

He hoped that she didn’t know anything about—yesterday. 

“You don’t seem any of you quite happy together.” 

“Oh, but we are. Mummy and Diana, for instance, and then 
Diana and I.” 

“You leave your father out—all of you? ”’ 

“He’s all right, but he isn’t the kind of person you can 
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make a pal of. He keeps order.” He smiled wryly. ‘‘ We all 
giveintohim. But yes, I’m afraid we do leave him out.”’ 

“T shouldn’t call that being happy together,” she submitted 
gravely. 

It was impossible to take offence; her criticisms were so 
palpably the result of her own quiet observation. There was 
regret too in her voice. 

“No, I don’t think we’re exactly happy,” he agreed. 

“Happy people are all friends together. Not afraid. Like 
my mother and Toto and I. We used to laugh and joke all the 
time. Nobody was afraid or cross. And in the evening before 
we went to bed we used to kneel down and say the rosary 
together.”’ 

He envied her those past beautiful memories, so rich in love 
and happiness, so free from violence and fear. She had been 
quick to discern how different life was at Penreath vicarage, and 
her young eyes had detected signs of suffering in both Mrs. 
Randall and Ernie—a settled repressed suffering. She wanted to 
stretch out a succouring hand to Ernie. She wanted to smooth 
his little hard pale face with her fingers and softenit. He seemed 
to want loving. The kind of love that she and her mother and 
Toto had had for each other. ; 

They jumped up and walked a little way along the shore. 
The tide was very low, the long wide stretch of sand beautifully 
iridescent, and the little pools of water here and there were like 
patches of pale turquoise. The headlands dipped into the sea 
forming bay after bay, their grim heights were fantastically 
coloured. Seagulls flew overhead crying their piteous, frightened 
cry. 
Ee stopped suddenly and said: ‘‘ This was our house— 
Diana’s and mine—inside that cave. We could only get to it at 
low tide. When we were kids we used to pretend it was our real 
home, and that we lived there altogether, just we two.” 

Terry followed him into the cave, but the odour of stale 
seaweed and cuttlefish nauseated her. She made a little wry 
grimace. 

“Tt reminds me of that horrid ship!” she said. 

‘““We had topping times here. Bathing from this cove. 
Can you swim ?”’ 

“Yes, I learnt at Capri one summer. We all went. The 
water was quite warm.” Her eyes shone. It was the last 
summer they had all spent together. In the following winter 
Toto had died. 
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“ Let’s come away—lI don’t like your cave very much.” 
They turned and walked homeward along the firm ribbed 
sand. 


III 


They climbed the cliff by the steep narrow path, passing on 
their way a group of fishermen’s cottages that seemed to be 
perched insecurely on a level patch halfway up. Terry danced 
along in front of Ernie like a goat, her long fair hair flying in the 
wind. Her movements were full of ease and grace, and a certain 
eager swiftness. She was wonderful... . 

As they neared the top of the cliff they saw Diana waiting 
for them. She was quite alone, and her little straight figure in 
its blue cotton frock was outlined against a green and blue 
background. 

She took no notice of Terry, but running to meet Ernie 
exclaimed : “‘ Oh, Ernie, I thought you were never, never coming 
back!” 

She put her thin arms round his reck and hugged him. He 
emerged slightly embarrassed from the embrace. 

“T only took Terry down to see our house. She didn’t think 
much of it, and it certainly was a bit frowsty there this morning.” 

“You might have asked me to come too. You know I never 
go there without you. And I haven’t been for ages!” 

“You seemed quite happy with the mater,” he said. 

‘““ Never mind—you must come next time,’’ said Terry almost 
simultaneously. 

Diana flung at her a fierce: “It’s for Ernie to ask me, not 
you!” 

They walked along the cliff’s edge towards the vicarage in 
silence, all three feeling miserable. Diana’s explosion had 
created an electrical atmosphere as if a thunderstorm had broken 
over them. It had made the other two children feel a little 
guilty, because they knew they hadn’t wanted her with them 
that morning. Diana was a trifle ashamed. She had shown 
Terry how angry and jealous she was. But her heart was broken. 
Ernie had quietly and decisively succumbed to this other girl’s 
fascination after only a few hours ; he had gone over completely 
to the enemy’s camp. In her childish imagination she pictured 
him as being lost to her for ever. 

‘“ But she can’t love him as I do,’’ she thought desolately, “I 
daresay she thinks he’s just an ugly little boy.” : 
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In ordinary circumstances Ernie might have answered her 
sharply after the manner of brothers and told her not to be a 
little fool. He and Diana often quarrelled and even fought, as 
most healthy, high-spirited children do, but they could never 
long be angry with each other, their friendship was too close for 
that, and Ernie had an inherent sweetness of disposition that 
prevented him from bearing malice. They were always better 
friends than ever when these brief storms were over. But now 
he said nothing at ail and just walked on looking straight in 
front of him. His silence struck chill to Diana’s heart. She 
knew from his cold stony face that he was furious with her for 
permitting Terry to witness her evil behaviour. Perhaps he was 
indeed a little ashamed of her. There was no doubt too but that 
he would compare the two girls, always to Diana’s detriment. 
And Terry must inevitably despise her for being so childish. 
She lingered behind and choked back a sob. 

Ernie walked on with set white face. He didn’t speak again 
to either of the girls, and when they reached the house he went 
straight up to his room, not daring to look at his sister lest his 
face should betray something of that reluctant disloyalty he felt 
towards her. 

He shut the door of his room, and sitting by the window began 
to dream. He no longer dreamed of running away to sea, of a 
life of freedom and adventure; he had other ambitions now. 
He could surpass most boys of his own age, and he felt it in him to 
succeed. And he would work for Terry. She shouldn’t go out 
into the cold world and earn her own bread. He would earn 
enough for them both, just as Toto would have done had he been 
alive. He was going to take Toto’s place. And with this in- 
centive he knew he should be able to work harder than ever. All 
‘the time he would secretly know that it was for Terry. He was 
glad now he’d got that scholarship. Perhaps his parents wouldn’t 
be able to do much for him; he could see they weren’t fright- 
fully well off ; he and Diana had none of the pleasures that most 
children had. Winter sports, visits to London, theatres, cinemas, 
concerts—these things had never fallen to their lot. But he had 
not allowed himself to be discontented, accepting his rather 
narrow, dull life quite philosophically. The want of money 
probably handicapped them all. He could never have gone toa 
public school such as Melchester if he hadn’t won that scholar- 
ship. It was only a beginning. Later on he would win another 
which would enable him to go to Oxford. Terry had fired his 
imagination with her cool outlook, her sympathy, her charming 
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ways. She made him feel this new strong desire to succeed in 
life. It was for her sake. 

Some of his school books stood on the shelves . . . he took 
them down and glanced at them. Histories, grammars of 
several languages, books of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
physics. He knew a smattering of all these things, but he liked 
Latin and Greek best of all. He wanted to be a classical scholar. 
Well, he would make a time-table and work every day for several 
hours. Noone would guess why. 

There was a light tap at the door. Of course it was Diana, 
coming to “make friends.’’ He opened it and she walked in, 
still looking very sulky. 

“Well, what’s the row now? ”’ he asked, putting his books 
back on the shelves. 

“It’s you and Terry and—everyone,”’ said Diana. 

“ And yourself for being such a little ass,”’ said Ernie wither- 
ingly. Diana mustn’t go on like this or there would be no peace 
all the holidays. 

“Tell me, Ernie, do you like her ? ”’ 

“Yes, I do, if you want to know. She’s a very decent sort, 
and she’s had a horribly thin time losing everyone she cared for. 
Why can’t you be nice to her? It’s all your rotten jealousy.” 

Diana stared at him. He seldom spoke like that to her; he 
was always the one who first wanted to make friends after a 
quarrel. She had ruled Ernie since she could first toddle, but 
now she felt that he was breaking away. 

“You're ashamed of me?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“You're not so wonderful yourself. You must have done 
something jolly rotten to get that bad report.” 

His light eyes held a queer angry look. 

“SoIdid. And I’ve been licked twice forit. Once at school 
and once here.” 

“Well, then, you oughtn’t to find fault with me if you do 
such bad things yourself.” 

“Tm not finding fault with you. I’m only telling you that 
you're behaving rottenly and making us all miserable. Why 
can’t you let Terry alone altogether if you can’t be decently 
polite to her? She must think she’s come to a den of savages ! ”’ 

“I don’t want her here. And yesterday—before you saw 
her—you said you'd hate having her too. What’s made you 
change?” 

“T tell you I like her. She’s jolly sensible. Not like a child 
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at all. When she talks you can hardly believe she isn’t grown 
up. NS 

“She’s fourteen—that’s quite old. I think she’s a mischief- 
maker. She’s got round Mummy and she’s got round you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by getting round me. I took 
her down to the beach to-day because I thought she looked so 
lonely. You wouldn’t speak to her, and the mater was busy.”’ 

“ But you wanted to go—you liked taking her,’’ said Diana 
emphatically. 

“Well, she isn’t a little spitfire anyhow!” 

They wrangled in this manner for some minutes. All the 
time Diana was thinking: “I shall have to give in. If I don’t 
I shall lose Ernie. She means to take him away.” 

“Ernie, I’m sorry. I'll try to be nice to her. Only please 
don’t like her best. I couldn’t bear it.” 

Ernie kissed her. He was satisfied now that Diana would 
behave decently ; it would certainly be unbearable if she didn’t. 
Things were gloomy enough at the vicarage as it was without 
having Diana always in a sulky mood. To-day she seemed 
almost like a stranger to him. She reacted to Terry’s presence 
in a quite abnormal manner, showing herself in a new and not 
very pleasant light. 

He was glad that she couldn’t possibly guess what his 
thoughts and dreams had been just now, centring as they had 
done around the figure of Terry. It would have made matters 
ever so much worse ; she would have seen then that this stranger 
girl had completely possessed him. He had come nearer to a 
sense of romantic hero-worship than he had ever done in his 
life before. 

Thus peace was restored. It was rather a shaky peace, its 
foundations were necessarily imperfect, but such as it. was it 
induced an exterior harmony. The children were allowed a 
little more liberty, and sometimes Ernie was permitted to go for 
a row on the river with the two girls. They took their tea with 
them and enjoyed these simple picnics. If Ernest was away 
Selma sometimes accompanied them. 

Ernie sat up late at night working, hammering away at his 
weakest subjects, filled with a dogged desire to get on. Selma 
noticed that he often looked fagged ; he was thinner than ever, 
and there were dark stains under his eyes. But he seemed 
quite well, so she had no real ground for anxiety. He was 
growing too fast, perhaps that was the cause of his altered 
looks. He was very careful not to annoy his father, and there 
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had been no further collision between them. Diana appeared to 
be reconciled to Terry’s presence, and had not indulged in any 
more outbursts of jealousy and temper. Selma told herself it 
had been a passing phase, and that the children were now perfectly 
happy together. Terry, too, had settled down to her new life, 
adapting herself readily to its ways. 

The only thing that caused Selma uneasiness was Ernest’s 
firm refusal to allow Terry to go to Mass on Sundays. No one 
from his house, he averred, should set foot within the Catholic 
church. The time was not yet ripe to force her to attend the 
services at Penreath; she was still too fresh from her mother’s 
influence. But as time went on her affection for Selma which 
was deepening every day would certainly make this possible. 

They had not come to any decision about Terry’s future. 
She was to go to school next term, but where? For obvious 
reasons Ernest did not wish her to go to the same school as 
Diana, and Selma herself saw the wisdom of this. She still 
hoped that she would be allowed to send her to a convent acting 
under the advice of Lady Trewithy. And if she paid for the 
child’s education herself she couldn’t see how Ernest could 
possibly object. 


CHAPTER XVII 


DILEMMA 
I 


TERRY was obviously restless that first Sunday she spent at the 
vicarage. The others all started off to go to church at a little 
before eleven, and her uncle scowled at her as he saw her sitting 
reading in the garden. Notaword had been said on the subject 
of her hearing Mass, and she had not liked to ask if there was any 
possibility of her being able to do so. She wasn’t even sure if 
there was a Catholic church in Polmouth; she had asked Ernie 
if there was one in Penreath, and he had said no, theirs was the 
only church of any sort. 

She felt unhappy and alittle guilty. Her mother had taught 
her never to miss Mass for any reason save that of illness. Before 
next Sunday she must certainly ascertain if there was a Catholic 
church within walking distance ; she wished she had remembered 
to ask Lady Trewithy. 

She read the Mass for the Sunday in her Missal, and a chapter 
of the Imitation, then she said her rosary and madea short 
meditation. But the morning hours seemed very long to 
her ; she began to wish her cousins would return from church. 

She didn’t know if Selma shared her husband’s prejudices or 
not. But many people in England still retained those old pre- 
judices against the Catholic Church, so her mother had told her, 
warning her too that she would be certain to encounter them, 
and that perhaps her faith would be sharply tested when she went 
to live with those who were indifferent or even hostile to it. 
“ But, Terry dear, you’re not a child any more,” she had added 
wistfully, ‘‘ you know what these things mean—their inestimable 
value to us. I haven’t had much to give you, but at least I’ve 
tried to give you the one thing necessary. Don’t let anyone rob 
you of it.” 

Terry often thought of those words. And now for the first 
time they had a practical bearing upon her life. She saw that 
at any cost she must pluck up courage to speak to Selma on the 
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subject. She couldn’t let Sunday after Sunday pass without 
hearing Mass. She wished that Captain Dane had told them 
how necessary it was for her to practise her religion. 


Help came, however, from another and very unexpected 
quarter. The three children had gone down to the harbour to 
hire a boat one August evening when they met a man on the 
quay. Hestopped and exclaimed: ‘‘ Surely it’s Diana? ”’ with 
a faint suggestion of doubt in his tone. 

Ernie glanced sharply at the stranger. The slightly drawling 
speech, the cold suave voice, were unfamiliar to him, but he 
thought the face reassuring with its dark eyes and kindly if 
somewhat sardonic smile. But where had Diana met him ? 
They had so few acquaintances in Polmouth. 

“Why, it’s Cousin Richard,” said Diana after a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘ This is Ernie and our cousin Terry Farini.”’ 

Richard bestowed a quick scrutiny upon the enchanting little 
face. Lady Trewithy had mentioned Terry’s arrival to him and 
had rather deplored it as likely to provide a fresh subject of dis- 
agreement between Selma and her husband. But he hadn’t 
expected from her brief description anyone half so charming as 
this child of two races, at once blonde and dark. 

“Won't you all come and have tea with me? There’s quite 
a good place in the High Street. If there’s time we might go 
for a trip in my motor-boat afterwards. The sea’s as calm as 
a pond.” 

“ That'll be topping,” said Ernie, speaking for the rest. 

“How’s your mother? ”’ Richard inquired. 

“She’s all right, thanks. It’s just a chance she isn’t with 
us,’’ answered Ernie, “‘ she generally comes when Dad’s away.” 

“ And he is away now?” 

“Yes, speaking at some meeting at Plymouth.” 

He was conscious now of a much warmer feeling for his 
mother ; her spontaneous love for Terry had touched him. Just 
the reason that was driving Diana into the outer cold. 

They enjoyed their tea in a room above the confectioner’s 
shop. There were great slices of home-made bread with brown 
crisp crust, jam and Cornish cream. Cobbold joined them in the 
repast. 

He noticed that Diana wasn’t nearly so gay as she used to 
be ;_ her little dark face wore a look of settled sullen melancholy. 
This was his first introduction to Emie, and on the whole he 
liked the boy. He didn’t in the least resemble his mother; he 
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was quite plain, but he had fascinating eyes and a charming smile. 
Something of her sweetness there! Richard observed that he 
was very attentive to Terry. 

Wishing to draw the silent Diana into the conversation he 
said to her: 

“Well, what have you been doing with yourself? It must 
be five years since you stayed at the Place.”’ 

“Yes. I wonder you knew me again. I’m not doing any- 
thing at present except loaf about. You know I go to school 
now.” 

“T think I did hearit. So you’re wasting the sunny hours ? ” 

“Yes. I hate holidays,” she declared with sudden vehe- 
mence. 

““ Oh well, these have been jolly decent,’”’ said Ernie. ‘‘ Dad’s 
been away most of the time—he doesn’t often preach now but he’s 
always going off to speak at meetings against ritualism in the 
Church of England. That’s his great stunt, and he works it for 
allit’s worth. And then we’ve had Terry with us—she’s quite a 
sport.”’ 

4 His eyes met hers, full of laughter. 

From where they were sitting they looked out upon the 
harbour, all gold and silver and shining in the evening light. 
The hill of Penreath rose like a green barrier guarding it from the 
world beyond. 

-“ You can see our house, Terry. Right up there, on the top 
of the hill,’ said Ernie. 

She looked out, saw the houses climbing up the steep slope, 
grey street on grey street, huddled one above the other in what 
looked like a perilous insecurity. And at the top the little 
grey house, standing alone and isolated with the few distorted 
trees protecting it inadequately from the winter gales. It looked 
a tragic little place, Terry thought, lonely, unfriendly. It was 
wonderful that it should contain two such rare spirits as Aunt 
Selma and Emie. 

She turned to Richard and asked suddenly : 

“Do you know if there’s a Catholic church in Polmouth ? ” 
Some instinct told her it would be more prudent to derive the 
information from someone who didn’t belong to that little 
household. 

“Oh yes—it’s quite close. We'll go round and have a look 
at it after tea. I wonder Lady Trewithy didn’t tell you where 


it was.” ante ; 
“TI only saw her that one morning, and I didn’t think of it 
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then. It was my first day—-I felt so strange... .” Terry 
said. 

“Can’t you ever come to church with us? Wouldn’t you be 
allowed to? ”’ Ernie asked in a disappointed tone. 

“No. When you're a Catholic you don’t go to services in 
other churches. It wouldn’t be any use,” she said simply. 

Cobbold thought : ‘‘ Randall’s so prejudiced I don’t wonder 
she hasn’t liked to ask. Why she must be a little cuckoo in the 
nest. I’m surprised he has her there at all.” 

After tea they walked up the High Street and from thence 
into the steep lane that led to the Catholic church. It stood 
back from the road, a modest brick building with a Crucifix close 
to the gate placed there as a Memorial to the Catholic men of 
Polmouth who had lost their livesin the war. Many of them had 
perished at sea. 

“This is it—there seems to be something going on,”’ Richard 
said, as a sound of singing stole softly out upon the evening 
air. 

But Terry had slipped in almost before they were aware of her 
going. There were lights upon the Altar, Benediction had just 
begun—through the grey mist of incense she could see the Blessed 
Sacrament in Its gold Monstrance upon the Throne. 

She fell on her knees, she had a sense of home-coming, of 
welcome. 

Ernie wanted to follow her, but Richard checked him. 

: an know your father wouldn’t like it. We'd better wait for 
er. 

In the little pause that followed Richard took stock of the 
two children. He thought Diana hadn’t improved ; she was at 
an awkward age both of mind and body. Still, her mother had 
so wonderfully escaped all that awkwardness! Ernie, he con- 
sidered, looked pale and overworked. He was too thin and 
lanky, and the light grey eyes were circled with dark shadows. 
Richard liked the attractive thatch of reddish hair, the expression 
of intelligence, acute, discerning, in the pointed face with its 
small snub features. 

“You look as if you wanted your holidays, my boy,” he 
said. ‘‘ Been working too hard?” 

“Oh, I’ve been grinding a bit these holidays. I want to get 
on. You know I’m going to Melchester next term.”’ 

“So you're ambitious?” said Richard, smiling at him. 

Selma had once told him her boy was rather a genius, and 
looking at Ernie now he could quite believe it. 
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“ He’s working because he thinks he’ll be able to earn money 
when he grows up and then he can marry Terry!’ said Diana. 
“ Asif she’d look at him! She’s much too old for one thing, and 
she’s miles cleverer than we are.” 

Emie didn’t answer; the onslaught had taken him aback, 
for lately he had been deluded into thinking that his sister was 
getting more reconciled to Terry’s presence. So he contented. 
himself with scowling fiercely at Diana who, however, refused to 
be silenced. 

“One thing he’d never be let marry a Catholic. Terry’s awfully 
pi. She likes religion and going to church.” 

“So’d you if you were a Catholic,” said Emie. 

“No, I shouldn’t !”’ 

They wrangled, and Cobbold listened, half-amused and yet 
half-pitying them. Terry wasso obviously the stumbling block. 
A bone of contention between the brother and sister who had 
always been supposed to be devoted toeachother. Probably the 
girl knew it too, and perhaps was suffering because of the divi- 
sion her arrival had caused. 

“Does your father like having her?’ Richard couldn’t 
help asking, for he felt the poor little cuckoo must have a rather 
insecure perch in the nest. 

Before Ernie could answer Diana burst forth: “‘ No, he hates 
it. He quarrelled with Aunt Teresa years ago. A man called 
Captain Dane brought Terry from Italy after her mother died 
and left her with us. She had a brother Toto, but he’s dead too. 
Mummy likes her—I can’t think why. She’s nothing so awfully 
wonderful ! ” 

‘‘Green-eyed monster,’’ mocked Ernie. 

“Tm not!” 

“Yes, you are. You're so jealous of Terry you hate anyone 
else to like her.” 

“Tt isn’t true. She’s put you up to saying things against 
me. 

Ernie flushed with anger. Richard, fearing a breach of the 
peace, interposed with his suave yet authoritative air, 

“Diana, the sooner we make our minds to accept the inevitable 
the better.”’ He felt sorry for her; she was so evidently allowing 
this lovely stranger-child to poison her young life. “‘It isn’t 
any use fighting against something that’s got to be.” 

His crisp, slightly ironical tone was not without its effect 
upon Diana ; she felt indeed as if a flood of cold water had been 
poured over her with no unstinting hand. She stirred restlessly 
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beneath that dark sardonic scrutiny, those significant words. “I 
feel as if he can see right inside me,”’ she thought, ashamed. 

‘Otherwise you'll only make yourself and everyone else 
miserable,’ Richard added. 

“‘That’s just what she’s been doing all the time,’’ put in Ernie 
rashly ; ‘‘ she hates Terry and won’t try tohideit. It’s rotten of 
her, for if Terry does leave us she’s got nowhere on earth to go 
to” 

‘‘ Diana’s going to be sensible and play the game now,”’ said 
Cobbold in a more kindly tone. 

Diana looked up into his face. He had left an agreeable 
impression upon her childish memory all those years ago, and she 
felt that despite his candour, his sternness, she still liked him. 
The eyes were kind and won an immediate response from her. 

“T’ll try, honestly I will. I know I’ve been a beast, but it 
hurt so to have Ernie against me! ” 

“Sorry, Di,” said Ernie. “I’mnot really. Atleast I won’t 
be. We must all be friends—you and I and Terry.” 

At that moment people began to emerge from the church, and 
among the little group Richard saw Lady Trewithy advancing 
towards them. She stopped, astonished to see him there with 
Selma’s children. 

“Ernie and Diana—you know them I’m sure,” he said, in- 
dicating the brother and sister. ‘‘ We’re waiting for the little 
Italian cousin who wanted to see the church. Ah, there she 
is.”’ 

Terry came up to them. Her face was very grave ; her dark 
eyes were shining. Truly she was a beautiful young creature, 
with her fair hair and skin, her deep, deep eyes. 

“Well, how are you getting on, Terry ? ” said Lady Trewithy. 
“T looked out for you at Mass on Sunday but couldn’t see you.” 

““No—I didn’t come. I didn’t know there was a church.” 

“Well, you must come next Sunday. Massisat ten. There’s 
an early one at half-past six—but I dou’t expect you’d be able 
to get down by then.” 

“I could bring her down,” said Emie quickly, ‘‘ if she wasn’t 
allowed to come alone.” 

‘““So you're to stay at Penreath?”’ asked Lady Trewithy, 
smiling at Terry. 

“Yes, but I expect I shall have to go to schoolsoon. You see 
I’m fourteen—there’s no time to lose.” 

“T think perhaps as it’s getting late we shall have to put off 
our expedition this evening,’’ said Richard. . 
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“Yes. I expect we’d better be pushing off home,” Ernie 
agreed. 

‘Come another day. Any day, if you'll let me know. We 
could meet at the ferry at four.’’ Richard’s voice was very 
kindly. “‘ I’m sure your mother would let you come.” 

“Oh, she would all right,” said Ernie significantly. 

“Well, fix it up with the Powers that be,’ said Richard. 


504 


He walked up the hill with Lady Trewithy, anxious to talk to 
her on the subject of the children. 

“To think Emest Randall should have a Catholic niece 
planted on him. That must be a thorn in his flesh—a sting to 
buffet him ! ”’ 

“Yes, I’m sure it is,” she agreed. ‘“‘ I’ve felt a little anxious 
about her. She’s so very young—girls of that age are so im- 
pressionable to new influences.” 

“What does Selma think about it ? ”’ 

“ Thaven’t had a chance of discussing it with her. I only saw 
her the day after Terry arrived, when I went over to Penreath 
with George Dane. He brought the child to England, you 
know. But he told me Terry’s unusually developed for her age, 
and very staunch. I’m sure Selma will like having her there,” 
she added ; ‘‘ she seemed to have taken quite a fancy to her.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “She likes her and Emie likes 
her, and poor little Diana is up against it! I had to put it across 
her just now, you know. I hope I did some good. It reminded 
me of the days when Anthony used to make me lecture Selma! ”’ 

“Ts she jealous! ’’ asked Lady Trewithy. 

“Yes, and tormenting herself. _ She adores her mother and 
Ernie, you know. She doesn’t like to see any of their love 
deflected from herself. Terry’s a pretty little thing, isn’t she ? 
To think she’s old Randall’s own niece! ”’ 

“Yes. I’mnot surprised Selma likes her. George Dane said . 
it was quite pretty to see the way she seemed to take her to her 
heart at once.” 

‘“‘Selma was always the mother-woman. That’s been the 
saving of her all through. Her children, especially Diana. 
And now this girl—— ” 

“Yes,” agreed Lady Trewithy. ‘ She was looking wonder- 
fully happy and girlish when I saw her the other day. Her 
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husband isn’t much in demand now for preaching, but he speaks a 
great deal at meetings. Against us, you know.” She smiled. 

Richard kicked a stone in front of him with unusual energy. 
Even now the thought of Randall aroused something that was 
definitely antagonistic within him. Fourteen years had done 
little to mitigate his dislike. He had torn Selma from her home 
when she was scarcely more than a child, and he had never even 
tried to make her happy. 

Richard had not seen her since Anthony’s death. He had 
feared at the time that all further intercourse would be forbidden, 
and thus he had made no attempt to resume it. He wasn’t a 
great deal at the Place, although he often ran down there for a 
week or two. He had a flat in town, and spent most of the 
winter abroad. Sometimes he had even let the Place during 
the summer months so as to have a legitimate excuse for not 
going there. 

“I seemed to have more effect upon Diana than I ever did 
upon Selma,’ he remarked after a pause. ‘‘ She harks back to 
the first Diana—she is stormy and jealous and passionate, a bit 
of a handful I should say. But she did listen—she had tears in 
her eyes—she said she’d try and do better. Now Selma never 
said she was sorry at the time—she used to listen carelessly 
as if she were doing you a favour and then walk away with her 
head in the air. Contrition never came till long afterwards! 
It was a queer arrangement of Anthony’s, wasn’t it >—to make 
me, a very young man, do all the scolding. I suppose it gave 
me a taste for it—it came quite easy to speak to Diana just 
now.” 
“I can’t say you were very efficacious with Selma,” she 
said drily. She had always believed that if Anthony had kept 
the control of his daughter in his own hands she would have been 
more inclined to listen to him when calamity threatened. 

“We can hardly judge of that. Something was efficacious or 
she wouldn’t have stuck it as she has done. I imagine whatever 
her upbringing she’d have married Randall just the same. It 
was a case of the man and the hour. He was Fate, destiny, 
what you will. But she’s made the best of it, hasn’t she ? Her 
courage only failed her once.” 

“You mean when Diana was born? I’ve often wondered 
about that—what drove her back to him. But she’d always 
stick to her children.” 

“T liked that boy of hers—Emie,” said Richard. ‘‘ But he 
looks as if he worked too hard or too late at night or something. 
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He tells me he wants to get on. I wish I could have them all 
at the Place sometimes.” He sighed. 

“I’ve wished I could have them too. Malise’s elder boy is 
almost the same age as Ernie.” 

Lady Trewithy was intensely proud of her six grandchildren. 
They were as handsome and healthy a set of children as could 
be seen anywhere, and she spoilt and indulged them as is the 
invariable wont of grandmothers. Indeed Mercy used to declare 
it was impossible to keep any kind of discipline when her mother- 
in-law was staying with them. The elder boy Simon was shortly 
going to Dartmouth ; he had inherited his father’s passion for the 
sea—a passion indeed which ran in the blood of all the Trewithys. 

Mercy was a very happy woman. Lady Trewithy couldn’t 
help contrasting her lot with Selma’s. Especially during those 
early days of privation and poverty and suffering, when she had 
scarcely been able to hope that Selma would hold out. 

“ George Dane was immensely taken with Selma. He thought 
her one of the most beautiful and attractive women he’d ever 
seen.” 

“She was always beautiful,’ said Richard. 

He wished he could tell Lady Trewithy how Selma’s pale 
reluctant ghost still continued to haunt the Place reproachfully. 
And always when he seemed to see her coming towards him it 
was as if she would say: ‘‘ Why did you let me go away? This 
was my home—lI belonged here.” 

Now she was as a transplanted flower that struggles in alien, 
uncongenial soil, wilting a little but never failing because of some 
inward strength. 

Lady Trewithy would think him fantastic and absurd, so he 
said nothing of this, it therefore astonished him all the more 
when her next speech almost suggested she had been following 
the trend of his very thoughts. 

“Oh, you and Anthony ought never to have let her go! 
You should have chained her up. You were aware of the 
dange 2 

He smiled wryly. 

“ Randall has done all the chaining up, and he’s been pretty 
successful. I expect Anthony and I weren’t rough enough. I 
suppose he has his good qualities,” he continued, as if anxious 
to give the devil his due. ‘‘ But they aren’t very attractive 
ones. Still, he’s been a devoted husband. She’s managed some- 
how, which is after all I suppose the main thing. The children 
helped.” 
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‘He’s very severe with his children, especially with Ernie. 
That must have made her suffer,’’ observed Lady Trewithy 
reflectively. 

‘I’m glad to have seen them—I liked them all,” said Richard. 
“Tt was quite a chance my meeting them. I quite fell in love 
with little Terry.” 

Now they had come to the cross roads where their ways 
parted. They shook hands, and Lady Trewithy, despite her 
sixty-odd years, climbed briskly the steep hill that led eventually 
to the Castle. Richard followed his equally steep path more 
slowly, his eyes on the ground. He was thinking of this little 
cuckoo in the nest . . a bright strange little bird, awake and 
aware, and probably at times terribly puzzled. A child in years, 
but there was something mature and very womanly about her 
too, as if she had already looked upon tragedy. Tragedy .. .« 
yes, that was the forcing house for thesoul. . . . 


Ill 


Very early on the following Sunday morning Terry rose and 
dressed herself. She slept alone in a tiny room, and she moved 
noiselessly for fear of disturbing or awakening anyone. 

Ernie was to go with her. They had talked it over, and 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be more feasible for her 
to attend the early Mass. With luck they might even slip in and 
out without detection. He only didn’t want to be found out, 
he explained, because it would make it so difficult for Terry to go 
another time. He couldn’t conceal from her that the thought 
of her attending Mass would enrage his father. 

Terry was in a dilemma. She knew it was wrong to miss 
Mass, but on the other hand she shrank from displeasing her 
uncle. She suggested asking his permission, but Ernie tabooed 
the idea. 

“You don’t know him. He’d never let you go. And if he 
finds out he’ll take jolly good care that you shall never go again.” 

When he returned from his meetings Ernest was always 
more inflamed than ever against the Catholic church. He had 
just come back from one now, and was in a very belligerent mood. 

“But won’t you get into trouble, Ernie? ”’ 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, there’ll be a hell of a row if it’s discovered. We've 
got to take the risk of that.” 
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“ But, Ernie—he might punish you?” 

“Oh, I shall only get a thrashing,” said Ernie. ‘“ One more 
or less doesn’t matter.” 

“T couldn’t bear it if you were thrashed for me,” she said. 

“And I shouldn’t mind if it was for that reason,” he declared 
valiantly. 

“Let me go alone.” 

“No—I don’t think you’d better. Look here—it’s wrong 
for you not to go to Mass, isn’t it ? ” 

Yes. 

“ Then at least I shall be helping you not todo wrong. That’s 
something, isn’t it 2?” 

It was a beautiful morning, crisp and bright, the sea very 
calm and pale as milk, the headlands looking like mist-coloured 
velvet dividing sea and sky with their great shapes. The river 
too was bright and pale, flowing past Polmouth and Penreath and 
the cliff with the old ruined castle upon it, to the sea beyond. 
There was a heady quality in the air that made both children 
feel singularly alive and eager for the adventure. They went 
very quickly down the hill, tolerably safe from watchers at the 
window at that early hour. 

Ernie paid for the ferry; his store of pence was always 
negligible, but he had been economical last term and had brought 
a few shillings back with him. Generally his mother would give 
him anything he needed, but he hadn’t liked to ask her for fear 
of being questioned. He supposed that she had to do what his 
father liked, and couldn’t consult her own wishes. She would 
certainly have given Terry this pleasure had it rested with her. 

They were in good time, for though the little church was nearly 
full of worshippers the priest had not yet appeared. Ernie went 
in with Terry, chiefly out of curiosity for he had never in his life 
been inside a Catholic church. He didn’t know much about 
it, but he knew that it was different. And he felt that difference 
now. He couldn’t explain it. Catholics of course believed that 
Our Lord was there, hidden in the tabernacle of the Altar. Perhaps 
that accounted for what he felt. It was at any rate something 
that compelled him albeit reluctantly and as if protestingly, to 
fall upon his knees. 

He hadn’t intended to stay there during the service, but his 
intense curiosity mastered him and he remained hidden in the 
corner, quite out of sight. He didn’t think Terry knew he was 
still there ; he had told her that he would wait outside, and she 
had gone up to one of the front benches. Presently the priest 
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came in, and gave Holy Communion before Mass to those people 
who would have to hurry home when the service was ended. 
Ernie saw Terry rise and go up to the rails with downcast eyes and 
folded hands ; he thought that in her plain black dress with the 
white collar she looked almost like a grave little nun. She knelt 
down with the rest and Ernie could hear the priest’s voice 
repeating to each communicant : 

“Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat animam tuam in 
vitam eternam. 

Ernie hid his face in his hands. His thin body quivered. He 
had not as yet been confirmed although once or twice his father 
had told him he would have to be before long, and the prospect 
had filled him with some dismay. Now he didn’t think he could 
ever be. Supposing Catholics were in the right ? The thought 
held something that was almost terrible. That august, majestic 
condescension ! ‘“‘ My delight is to be with the children of men.”’ 
_ And this was the Way appointed. ‘‘I am the Way. . .” 

Ernie watched the priest’s movements with a profound interest. 
At the Elevation he bowed his head, and again that sense of awe 
possessed him. Terry had passed completely from his thoughts. 
He was absorbed, there was no room in the world for anything 
but this stupendous mystery. He did not even struggle, as so 
many do when the first grace of faith flows into the heart and 
takes possession of it. 

Now the priest had vanished. The congregation was 
beginning to disperse, he could see Terry coming down the aisle 
towards him. She stopped in astonishment. He rose unwillingly 
to his feet and followed her out of the church. 

As they neared the gate after a very silent walk home, they 
perceived to their dismay the tall figure of Mr. Randall emerging 
from the house. In his hand he carried a black bag ; he was on 
his way to the eight o’clock service which was held every Sunday 
in Penreath church. 

He stopped them. 

“Where have you children been to so early ? ”’ 

Ernie was very white. He had sat up late last night studying, 
with a wet towel wrapped round his head; there were dark 
stains under his queer light eyes. 

“We've been to Polmouth, sir,” he said. 

“To Polmouth? At this hour ? What did you go there for? ”’ 

“Terry wanted to hear Mass.” 

The great rough face darkened in colour. He was about to 
speak and then checked himself. 
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“Very well, Ernie. I’ll see you about this afterwards.” 

He sped down'the path. The two children subdued and 
crestfallen entered the house and went up to their respective 
rooms until it was time for breakfast. Thinking Terry might be 
hungry Ernie went into the dining-room and after much search 
found some biscuits. Ernest never permitted his children to eat 
between meals. 

The boy took them up to her. ‘‘ You’d better eat these. 
Breakfast will be a little later to-day—about a quarter-past nine. 
Can you hang on till then ? ” 

Terry began to nibble the biscuits. ‘‘ Thanks most awfully. 
But, Ernie dear, do you think he’ll be very angry with you? ” 

“Yes,” said Ernie bluntly, ‘‘ when he looks like that—all red 
and glowing about the eyes—I always catch it in the neck. But 
never mind, Terry—it’s worth it. I mean—it was wonderful— 
I’m so glad I went. Ienvy you...’’ He looked at her. Yes, that 
was the secret of her happiness that had survived such untold > 
griefs, the secret too of her sweetness, her undisturbed serenity. 
It was the soul of Terry that he had loved. 

“Oh, Ernie—I can’t bear it if he hurts you—because of me.” 

He touched her hand awkwardly; he had never been given 
to caresses, had evaded them whenever he could. 

“T shan’t mind, so why should you? I’ve been licked too 
often.” 

He went back to his own room. 


IV 


Selma had not gone to the early service that morning, but 
she was in the garden when Ernest came back from church. She 
was alone, and quite unconscious that anything untoward had 
occurred. She had only seen Diana who always came to her room 
before breakfast, a privilege which she had not dared to invite 
Terry to share. It was Diana’s moment, and she would have 
resented any intruder. : 

Selma had heard of their meeting with Richard Cobbold in 
Polmouth, of his taking them to tea in the room overlooking the 
harbour, and of Terry’s subsequent visit to the church. As 
Ernest had been away at the time and had only returned rather 
late on the preceding evening she had not considered it necessary 
or expedient as yet to mention it to him. 

The question of Terry’s going to Mass could not, she felt, be 
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postponed much longer. Perhaps it was cowardly on her part 
not to have approached Ermest boldly on the subject. 

As he came up to her he said without further preliminary : 

“Did you know that Emie took Terry down to Polmouth to 
Mass this morning ? ” 

Selma was very pale. 

ee No.” 

He looked almost relieved. ‘‘ Then they didn’t consult you ? ” 

She shook her head. She was thankful they hadn’t. She 
would have been placed in exactly the same dilemma as Erie. 
She was glad to think he had taken the bold course, reckless of 
consequences. 

“ That child’ll have to go away. I can’t have her here. She’s 
too deeply init. Teresa ought never to have sent her tome. It 
was a blunder. But I should be wronging my own children if I 
were to keep her.” 

Selma’s heart sank. She had always known subconsciously 
that given Ernest’s opinions—the opinions for which he was 
publicly fighting—the situation was an untenable one. But 
sometimes things were allowed to drift, until time and habit 
crystallised them. She had hoped perhaps it might be so in 
Terry’s case. She loved her; she didn’t want to part with her. 
She had loved her ever since that night George Dane had brought 
her so unexpectedly to Penreath. 

‘“ Of course Ernie must be punished very severely,’ he went 
on, his bushy white brows gathering in a heavy frown. ‘‘ He’s 
got to be taught, and it’s my duty totrainhim, I hadn’t time to 
ask him any particulars this morning, I met them just as I was 
going to church. They must have sneaked out very early. I’ll 
do him this justice : he didn’t attempt to lie to me. If he had... ! 
I should have believed him, I think, if he’d told me he’d taken 
her for a walk.” 

“ Oh, please, please don’t beat him again, Ernest ! I’m sure he 
isn’t well. He looked so dreadfully ill for days after you punished 
him last time.” 

His eyes gleamed fanatically from beneath the gathered 
frowning brows. At such moments he looked almost insane. 

“T should be wanting in my duty as a father if I didn’t 
punish him very severely for this. I must think of his soul, not 
of his miserable puny little body! I am a surety for his soul.” 

“You'll end by killing him and then perhaps you'll be 
satisfied | ’’ she exclaimed vehemently. ‘No one treats their 
children like that in these days. You thrashed him unmercifully 
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when he first came home. It was cruel, and he bore it like a little 
saint.” 

“T must ask you not to interfere.’ 
house. 

Breakfast was a very silent meal that morning, the tension 
was acute as it always was with a storm impending. Selma was 
very white ; she looked on the verge of tears. She glanced at 
Ernie from time to time with anguish in her eyes. But the boy 
was the only one of the little group who seemed quite normal, 
and even cheerful. He didn’t look in the least like a condemned 
criminal whose hour of doom is fast approaching. But surely 
he had been fully aware of the risks he was running in escorting 
Terry to Mass! Selma tried to feel annoyed with her for leading 
the boy into sucha scrape and involving him in possibly disas- 
trous consequences. But she failed in the attempt. It was the 
inevitable outcome of a hopeless and untenable situation. Some- 
thing drastic would have to be done to terminate it. 

And that of course would mean the banishment of Terry. 

At a quarter to eleven Selma and Ernest started off to go to 
church. Diana and Ernie were in readiness to accompany 
them. Terry had taken refuge in her own room. Ernest had not 
said a single word to her, but his very silence made her feel that 
she was in dire disgrace. She wished now she hadn’t told Ernie, 
hadn’t let him come. 

- Ernie and Diana walked up the hill to church side by side, 
ahead of their parents. Diana only knew that a storm was 
brewing, but she was ignorant of the reason, and could only 
guess that in some way it concerned Terry. Perhaps it would 
end in their sending her away. 

“ But it’ll never be the same again even if she does go,’”’ she 
thought desolately. ‘“‘ Mummy and Ernie’ll miss her all the 
time and they’ll want her back. I shall still be the only one not 
to want her, except Dad.” 

Yes, somewhere unconfessed, there would be that wish for 
Terry’s sweet grave loving presence, magical and alluring, that 
held you almost against your will. Diana herself had had to 
struggle against it. They wouldn’t love her—Diana—more 
because Terry was gone. They might even remember that she 
hadn’t tried to make her happy. f 

She hardly heard her father’s sermon though his loud voice 
booming through the church would have been destructive to 
most reveries. It was a harsh resonant voice with its rough 
powerful eloquence. No one dared to sleep despite the sultriness 
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of the summer day. Ernest could always hold his congregation, 
could startle them into attention with a sudden change of 
inflection. He never gave them dogma but preached the simple 
manly virtues, brotherly love, honesty, courage, straightforward- 
ness, all that makes a man a good citizen. He supported his 
theme with appropriate texts. But to-day he could hardly be 
expected to hold his peace about Catholicism and Selma was 
therefore little surprised to see him lean forward and to hear 
after a pause these words uttered very slowly and distinctly. 

“You are all aware that during the past few weeks a so- 
called Mission was held in Polmouth in the Roman Catholic 
church. I need not remind any of you that that Church teaches 
and preaches things that are quite contrary to the teaching of the 
Established Church of England. If you doubt this you have only 
to read very carefully the Thirty-nine Articles which you will find 
in your Prayer Books. I donot for a moment suppose that any 
of you here to-day would be so foolish or so wicked as to attend 
that Mission, but it is nevertheless my duty to speak a word to 
youabout the folly anddanger of attending at any time the services 
in that church. Many people tamper lightly with these things, 
out of idleness, curiosity, or that reckless spirit which loves 
danger. But I should not like to say that anyone going to such 
services from whatever motive would be wholly guiltless of 
mortal sin.” 

Selma stared at him, hardly able to believe the evidence of 
her own ears. She felt that he was addresssing her in public, 
and rebuking and admonishing her before the whole congregation. 
It was even possible that some of those present might have seen 
her in the Catholic church during the Mission. She knew that 
these words were spoken especially for her ears and perhaps also 
for Ernie’s. He, too, had offended. 

Had he done it to humiliate her, or to impress upon her the 
gravity of her offence? Or was it perhaps Terry’s action that 
morning which had crystallised his desire to make some public 
expression of his anger? Ernie must learn too how deeply he 
had transgressed. 

The boy sat there very still, alternately crimson and white. 
His father seemed quite sure, but then the Catholics were sure 
too, they had an older claim, as he knew from his lessons in 
history, thus the warning words fell idly upon at least one pair 
ofears. Ernie had had a glimpse of the Catholic church that day 
—a very little and brief glimpse—but it had affected a mind that 
was profoundly impressionable, abruptly changing its outlook. 
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It was with a sudden rush of joy and relief that he remembered 
hearing of his grandfather’s death-bed conversion. Yes, there 
had been Anthony Cobbold, and there had been his Aunt Teresa 
—Terry’s mother. People did feel that urgent desire to embrace 
the truth; they did realise that nothing else and nothing less 
would ever satisfy their spiritual hunger. He had heard Mass 
that morning, for the first time and it might even be for the last, 
and he knew instinctively that no experience could ever equal 
it in importance. His father’s narrow and intolerant teaching 
meant nothing to him. He would suffer gladly to repay in some 
sort the gift he had received. 

But to his immense surprise he received no punishment that 
day. Perhaps Emest realised that violent methods would avail 
nothing if Terry had said or done anything to lead the boy astray 
in matters of religion. The issues involved were too deep, mere 
punishment couldn’t affect them. Besides he hesitated from 
alienating Selma; she was right perhaps in saying that Ernie 
didn’t look well. Other people had made the same remark. 

Randall saw the need for subtler and more radical measures. 
Terry must go. He couldn’t have her in the house. She brought 
into it an alien and dangerous element. There were lamentable 
tendencies on both sides of the family to “‘ go over to Rome.” 
He saw it would be useless to try to change Terry, as he had at 
first hoped with Selma’s help to do. The child’s system was too 
deeply impregnated with the poison, as he termed it ; it would 
be futile to try to eradicate it. No, the only feasible plan was to 
send her away. It would hurt Selma, and it would hurt Ernie 
far more than any physical chastisement, this thought gave him a 
sense of grim satisfaction. The boy had come into close contact 
with those very things which his father had strenuously tried to 
keep from him, and as long as Terry remained in the house he 
would never be free from their insidious danger. 

They were on their way home when Selma’s voice broke 
abruptly and indignantly across his thoughts. 

“Ernest, if you ever preach at me again, I won’t come to 
church at all! If you want to scold Ernie and me you must 
do it at home!” 

Her cheeks were flushed, there was an angry light in her blue 
eyes. Her vehemence astonished him. 

‘‘T shall say exactly what I like, and you won’t be allowed to 
shirk your duty. Selma—that child’s got to go. I’ve given her a 
fair trial, but you see she can’t keep her hands off Ernie. And 
how can I stop those foolish girls in my own parish from going 
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to that place across the water when I’ve got a Roman Catholic— 
my own niece too—staying in the house ? ”’ ; 

“Ts it so vitally necessary to keep them from going ? ”’ 

‘It’s what I’m here for.” 

She was aghast at his decision. She had been expecting it of 
course, logically it was perhaps inevitable. 

“ T want you to see that I can’t have her here on the children’s 
account,” he went on ina gentler tone. ‘‘ She isn’t likely to keep 
silence on the subject—we shall always have her running off to 
Mass—there’s not the slightest chance of her ever giving it up.”’ 

He had discerned something of Teresa’s tenacity in her little 
daughter. ; 

“I did so want her to stay in England and have a good 
education,’’ said Selma, ‘‘ and then if necessary she could go back 
to her own country and teach. We might send her toa convent.” 

“‘ She must never in any case come here for the holidays. Her 
income is less than twenty-five pounds a year, it’s not enough to 
keep her, much less to clothe and educate her. She had better 
go back to those peasant relations in Italy before she strikes 
roots here.” 

Selma wondered desolately how they could break such a plan 
as that to Terry. She was so eager to learn, to make up for lost 
time. And Selma knew that she wanted to remain in England ; 
already she had struck roots in Penreath. 

“Ernest, you must let me consult Aunt Lucy. I’m sure 
she’ll be able to tell me of a convent where Terry could stay 

‘during the holidays. And then—if you're afraid for the children 
—TI could go and see her sometimes. I’m so fond of her—I should 
feel like a traitress if we were to send her away altogether.” 

She made the suggestion timidly, but she felt Ernest to be ina 
more reasonable mood than she had seen him for a long time. 
Probably his explosion in the pulpit that morning had worked 
off some of his anger and venom. He was inclined to discuss the 
matter rationally. Perhaps this show of weakness on his part was 
because he did shrink from hurting her when it came to the 
point. He wanted to make the way as smooth as he could. It 
would be a mistake to oppose him, it might cut her off from Terry 
for ever. He must have seen how she had taken the girl to her 
heart. It might be that at the back of it all there was a little 
insidious jealousy of that love deflected from him and his. 

On his side he was relieved to find that Selma offered no 
difficulties. He had expected her to put up a better fight, 
knowing how earnestly she must wish to keep Terry with them. 
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Well, so much the better. The thing must be done as quickly and 
quietly as possible. 

But Selma was thinking less of her own pain than of Emie’s. 
Even in that short time, only a few weeks, Terry had humanised 
him. He was more docile, less on the defensive ; it was as if she 
had thawed the ice about his heart. She had brought sunshine 
into his life. No doubt Ernest had perceived the influence she 
had acquired over his son. There,was something about that young 
radiant personality that dissolved discords and dissensions, even 
while she so unconsciously and involuntarily created other and 
deeper difficulties. 

Principles were involved, Ernest thought, as if by way of 
excusing his own drastic action. One must be consistent. There 
was his duty to his family, but he had wider and no less onerous 
duties as the vicar of a parish. Lately, and especially since the 
Mission, the church at Polmouth had attracted many converts. 
There was definite and disquieting “‘leakage.’’ That was what 
had made Selma’s recent offence so heinous in his eyes. As his 
wife she should have had a clearer notion of her duty ; she should 
have set an example. 

That afternoon he called Ernie into his study. 

“I’m not going to punish you now,” he remarked, “ but as 
you know our sins never go unpunished. There must be retribution 
sooner or later. You will be punished by and by. Not in the 
way you think, in the way I’ve been accustomed to punish you. 
You can go now.” 

Emie went out of the room without a word. But his father’s 
words had struck chill to his heart. He felt instinctively that 
punishment would somehow come to him through Terry. ... 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FATE OF TERRY 
I 


Lavy TREwITHY greeted Selma with a warmth that reminded 
her of the old days when she was able to snatch a few days’ 
holiday from the Place and spend them with her old friend. The 
estrangement had come about so automatically, so as it were 
inevitably, that really no blame could be attached to either of 
them, thus they were able to meet without embarrassment. 
Certainly they had missed each other rather badly at first, but 
the pain had gone out of it long ago. Fourteen years—and Selma 
with an overgrown son almost as tall as herself. 

Lady Trewithy would have taken a keener interest in Selma’s 
children if Mercy hadn’t kept her so well supplied with charming, 
delightful grandchildren. Tall handsome boys with their father’s 
eyes and passion for the sea ; dainty twin girls as pretty as their 
mother, fat laughing babies with round red cheeks and curly 
golden hair. People who called her Gran, and appealed to her 
when other courts of clemency and indulgence surprisingly 
failed. 

“Dear Aunt Lucy—I’ve come to see you about Terry,” 
said Selma. 

Lady Trewithy had divined that something of the first 
importance must have enabled Selma to visit her by appointment 
that morning. The first time since her marriage ... she had never 
set foot in the Castle since then. The problem of Terry must 
have become suddenly urgent. What could have happened ? 

“T hope she isn’t ill ? ”’ 

“Oh no, but Ernest says she simply mustn’t live with us any 
longer because of her religion. He thought at first it would be 
possible to make her change—she’s so young. But though she’s: 
only fourteen she’s been through a lot—she’s almost grown-up in 
some ways, and naturally she clings tai" 

“Do you want to keep i * asked Lady Trewithy. 
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__"* Yes, I’m very fond of her. But not, you understand, at the 
risk of her losing\her faith.” 

“ T’m very glad to hear you say that,”*observed Lady Trewithy. 

“It’s made an enormous difference to me having her—I’m 
sure she will see it’s through no wish of mine. She seemed to 
walk straight into my arms—into my heart—that night Captain 
Dane brought her to us. Isn’t it absurd when I’ve two darlings 
of my own? But it’s quite true—and now I’ve got to give her 
up. I must stand by Emest, and by Terry too, only I can’t 
explain that to her.” 

“What do you mean to do with her ? ” 

“I must send her away altogether, and I should like her to 
go to a convent school in England. Somewhere where she could 
stay, too, during the holidays. Ernest won’t have her even then. 
zoe see, Ernie worships her, and he’s so afraid she may influence 

m.” 

So this was the present-day Selma. She was beautiful still, 
perhaps even more beautiful in a sense than she had been in the 
radiant bloom of her young girlhood ; she looked young for her 
thirty-odd years. But she had been tried in the fire, and there 
was little left of the wilful rebellious girl who had so heedlessly 
flung in her lot with that of Ernest Randall. Her strong adven- 
turous spirit must have sustained her during that prolonged 
ordeal, or perhaps some scraps of Richard’s perfunctory teaching 
had helped to give her courage. Of spiritual aid there could have 
been none. That toa Catholic living among Catholics seemed 
the most tragic lacuna of all. 

Lady Trewithy was glad to think that Selma had come out 
on the other side, valiant still and undefeated if incredibly 
changed. 

“Many children stay in convents all the year round if their 
parents are abroad,” she said. ‘‘ And if she were in or near 
London I could see her sometimes.” 

“‘T think I’d rather she were in the country—near London— 
she’d have better air. Do you think it would be very expensive ? 
I mean—I’m going to pay, but there are lots of things I have to 
deny Ernie and Diana as it is——”’ 

“ Well, my dear, I don’t think convent schools—the first-rate 
ones-—are cheaper than others. Of course the nuns do in excep- 
tional cases make reductions. But I know of an excellent one 
in Surrey which is less expensive, and it isn’t so far from London 
—I could run down and see her sometimes.” 

Selma would gladly have sacrificed her own comfort to Terry’s 
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education, but she knew that Ernest would fiercely oppose any 
such thing. He would prefer a place where the fees were nominal 
and the life hard and austere. Terry must learn that she'd 
got to earn her own bread, and that life would never be likely 
to provide her with luxuries. 

“‘ But, Selma, don’t let the question of expense worry you. 
I’ve always got much more money than I know how to spend.” 

“‘That’s very dear of you, Aunt Lucy, but I’m so afraid 
Ernest wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“ Youcould ask him. Tell him I should like to help to educate 
a Catholic child.” 

“It would be terribly kind of you,” said Selma, ‘I can’t 
bear the alternative of sending her back to her father’s people 
without giving her any education at all. She’d only be a little 
drudge, doing nursemaid to her cousins and never learning 
anything. And she’s clever and ambitious, she’s sure to get on.” 

“Richard was very much taken with her,” said Lady Trewithy. 
“You heard about his meeting them all in Polmouth one 
evening ?”’ 

“Yes. And I’m so glad he liked her. She’s a most attractive 
little person. Diana has been very naughty about her—she was 
so jealous because Ernie and I both liked her. I really didn’t 
know she had it in her, but one’s children are always surprising 
one. And just for that reason I’d have liked Terry to stay— 
it would have been good training for Diana.” 

“Terry would have won her in the end,” prophesied Lady 
Trewithy. ‘‘ But it was rather natural Diana should have 
resented the intrusion of another girl.” 

“Wasit? It was a grief to me,” confessed Selma. “ I suppose 
one always wants one’s children to be quite perfect. And when 
they prove very much the reverse you feel somehow as if it had 
been your fault—that you hadn’t prepared them sufficiently 
against the day of trial. I had very little to do with Ernie’s 
training except when he was quite a baby. Emest said I was 
too soft and indulgent to bring up a boy. But I’ve had every- 
thing to do with Diana—and then the first time she had a real 
trial she failed quite lamentably!” 

““My dear Selma, don’t think me a prig, but it’s only by 
repeated trials that we manage to win through somehow. We have 
to learn to bear them like everything else. Don’t you remember 
that of your own childhood ? ” 

“Yes.”’ said Selma doubtfully. ‘‘ But I don’t think I ever 
really hurt Daddy and Richard until I met Ernest. It was then 
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I failed them so badly. How is Richard, Aunt Lucy? The 
children told me‘he was very thin.” 

“Yes, he’s thin and more saturnine-looking than ever. But 
he seems well and moderately cheerful.” 

“T still wish even after all these years that I could talk over 
my difficulties withhim. I think I appreciate his acute vision even 
more now than I did as a child. He had a way of making things 
look their right size. Not mountains—not molehills.” She 
broke off, and then added: “I often ask myself what he’d do 
or say given the circumstances. I try to think back, and imagine 
what he’d advise. My problems aren’t so easy now though.” 

“I’m sure in this case that he’d advise you to accept my 
offer. He’d understand, too, why your husband felt he couldn’t 
keep Terry. He always takes the wide view.” 

Selma prolonged her visit as much as she dared. Therare 
pleasure of a talk with Lady Trewithy made her realise what the 
absence of adult feminine companionship had meant to her. 
She stayed on until Malise and Mercy walked in. 

“We thought we must come in and see you, Selma.” 

“We tort we must tum in and see you!” echoed the two 
stout babies, waddling into the room in the wake of their parents. 

“ By Jove, Selma, you are a stranger,’ said Malise, wringing 
her hand. ‘And yet as the crow flies 2? 

“ Only I’m not a crow,’ said Selma, with a smile that held 
something of bitterness. ‘‘ If not a great gulf at least there’s a 
great river dividing us. And I’m a very busy person.” 

“T’m sure you must be. Still, it would be topping to see you 
and your youngsters here sometimes. The boys are coming back 
to-morrow—they’ve been staying with their other grandmother, 
who puts in a claim sometimes. They’re a pair of young rascals. 
And the twins are nearly as bad. And as for these...!’’ He 
snatched up the baby girl and lifted her high above his head. 
The child crowed with delight and tugged at his dark thatch 
of hair. 

“ Malise always abuses his own offspring,”’ said Mercy, with a 
placid contented smile. ‘‘ He says he doesn’t think my darling 
babies pretty.” 

She took the boy on her knee and kissed him. 

‘Well, they’re not half bad really,” said Malise, with his 
eyes fixed adoringly upon his wife. 

‘IT wish I could have seen the other children. Are the twins 
away too? ” asked Selma. 

“No, but they’re out in the park somewhere.” 
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It was time for her to go. She was glad to have had this 
brief if imperfect glimpse of their happy family life. Malise 
and Mercy were obviously such joyous, intimate friends, care-free, 
devoted to each other and to their children. 

“But perhaps if I’d been different things would have been 
different,’’ she thought, as she walked away. She was too just to 
attach the whole blame of their failure to Emest. She had never 
loved him, and for that she reproached herself. He, aware of it, 
had grown irritable and ill-humoured under the strain. 

Malise watched her from the window. 

‘‘ She hasn’t gone off at all,” he remarked, “‘ she’s wonderfully 
little altered. I think in some ways she’s even prettier. And yet 
that life must have worn her to a shadow.” 

“Don’t look at her, Malise. I’ve always been jealous of 
Selma! You know I used to say that if she’d been a Catholic 
you’d have married her.” 

Malise turned her face up to his and kissed her. 

“Rot! I should never have married anyone but you. Ask 
mother if I’d ever seriously been in love before! But I admire 
Selma—and I think she’s simply thrown away on that parson 
chap. I’d like to see her kiddies, though—Cobbold says the girl’s 
very pretty.” 

Richard’s opinion counted a good deal with them. Since 
Anthony’s death an odd unlikely intimacy had sprung up between 
them all. This delighted Lady Trewithy, who wouldn’t have 
liked to be quite cut off from the Place and its happenings. 

She was perhaps the closest friend of the three, for Malise 
and Mercy were always intensely preoccupied with each other 
and with their children, and had less inclination for outside 
intimacies. Lady Trewithy’s friendship with Richard was based 
upon their common admiration for Selma Randall. She, the 
woman they seldom or never saw and scarcely mentioned, was 
oddly enough the link between them. 


II 


It was natural therefore that Lady Trewithy should motor 
over to the Place that afternoon to discuss the matter of Selma’s 
visit and the cause thereof with Richard Cobbold. 

Being a woman, of course she couldn’t resist telling him what 
Selma had confessed about her desire to consult him still in all 
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her difficulties... She wondered why Richard’s face betrayed so 
little pleasure during the recital. His features seemed to stiffen < 
his mouth grew a little hard. 

“Yes—I’m afraid she still regards me as the unpleasant, 
interfering mentor of her youth,” he observed dryly. 

“Not unpleasant in the least, Richard. But wise—faithful 
—far-seeing. She said you always made things look the right 
size.” 

“You both flatter me. I didn’t always enjoy my task. 
Anthony thrust it upon me for reasons best known to himself.” 

“That was how he defeated his own ends,” thought Lady 
Trewithy. But she wouldn’t have ventured to tell him this. 
Richard was disinclined to discuss Selma in intimate fashion. He 
invariably as it were shied away from the subject. 

“T hope you'll agree that what I want to do for Terry is the 
best solution of the problem.” She proceeded then to give him 
an accurate account of the position, as she had learned it that 
morning. 

“* Sounds all right,’’ he remarked without enthusiasm. ‘“‘ Poor 
little cuckoo in the nest ! Still, it would have been awfully good 
for Miss Diana to have her there and learn to put up with her. 
I don’t think I should mind being Diana’s mentor for a few weeks. 
I believe I could do something with her.” 

‘*Selma’s quite distressed about her behaviour.”’ 

_ “She would be. But this was surely a moment to inculcate a 
little self-discipline. Not to let Diana shirk the issue | ”’ 

“‘That’s just what she feels about it. It was unfortunate 
that Terry should arrive when she did—just after that 
Mission. It was so very fruitful this time—Father Channing has 
a wonderful way with souls. Ten converts of all ages and classes. 
That’s put Mr. Randall on the defensive. He is speaking a great 
deal now at meetings all over the place.” 

“‘ You are talking to me,” said Richard smiling, “as if I were 
not on the other side.” 

“IT don’t really forget it. But Anthony’s death must have 
removed at least some of your prejudices.” 

“‘T don’t think I ever had any actual prejudices. But that 
episode was most unaccountable to me. You see we'd always 
been so intimate, like father and son, yet without the sense of one 
being in authority over the other. An ideal relationship for a 
young man! But he never mentioned the subject to me except 
to express his fear of it. Never a word about drawing closer . 
What a tangle life is, Lady Trewithy ; at best we can only hope 
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to unravel a tiny bit of it, and even then it’s lucky if we don’t 
snap the threads in our folly and impatience ! ”’ 

He looked at her with his dark, wise, profound eyes. She 
thought him wonderfully attractive with his pale thin face 
wherein bitterness and sweetness were so strangely mingled. 

“Selma seemed much upset at the thought of losing Terry. 
She’s devoted to her. But it seems that Mr. Randall insists— 
he’s so afraid she may influence Ernie. Probably he’s equally 
afraid of her influencing Selma.” 

“Oh, surely not ! She’s never had any leanings ?”’ Richard 
glanced sharply at her. 

‘‘ She was seen one night at Father Channing’s mission. That 
gossip Mrs. Lisney told Mr. de Courcy. I don’t think he quite 
believed it. You see, she’s supposed to be frightened of her 
husband.” 

“You do astonish me,” said Richard, after a brief significant 
pause. 

The far-flung nets of the Catholic Church! Secretly he had 
always admired their miraculous draughts of fishes, and since 
Anthony’s death many happenings had constrained him to regard 
the Church as an ever-growing power in a world where all other 
powers seemed to be appreciably dwindling. During the titanic 
conflict of the War she had reared her white radiant head above 
the clash of armies, like some undefeated indestructible flower, 
serene and unharmed where all else was despoiled and ruined. 
No one had ever suggested that she should change to meet the 
‘altered needs of this new world. On the contrary tired and broken 
men turned their faces towards her as to some great healing 
stream, eager to drink of that fountain of living Water, seeking 
not something that was new but something that had gloriously 
survived the wars and revolutions of nearly two thousand 
years. 

“‘ T hope for Selma’s sake she won’t have to make that choice,” 
he observed. 

“Oh, she won’t let it come to that,” said Lady Trewithy 
confidently. 

‘If she had to face it she’d do so, just as she’s faced other 
things,’ said Richard. 

“ Even I mustn’t hope for that—at least as long as Mr. Randall 
is alive. I’ve always been sorry for clergymen’s wives when 
they’ve felt obliged to come over.” 

“Can you regard Selma as a person who’s likely to be spared 
anything ? ’’ he asked with something of passion. 
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She meditated upon this. ‘‘ No—I’m afraid not.” 

“T bet you that’s why he’s packing Terry off like this. Ernie’s 
only a blind!” 

But Selma straying into the Catholic church, listening to 
the powerful dogmatic teaching of Father Channing! ... He had 
gone in sometimes himself to listen, partly because the Benedictine 
had remained his friend since Anthony’s death, and partly out 
of curiosity. And against his will the cold yet vehement words had 
grippedhim. ‘ Almost thou persuadest me. . .” he had thought 
half cynically to himself on his way home. But that Selma 
should have been seen there! She must have known clearly 
the risk she was running—she could never have kept the fact 
from her husband—surely there had been a very bad quarter of 
an hour awaiting her when she ultimately revealed it. Probably 
this proposed banishment of Terry was meant as a subtle 
retaliation, an oblique punishment for that so recent offence. 

“‘ Well, I suppose he isn’t likely to keep the child now,” he 
observed ; “‘ and if you can make it easier for Selma it’ll be very 
kind of you. I would have helped too, but that would never 
have been allowed. We mustn’t forget to give Randall credit for 
perfect consistency—everything with him is according to schedule. 
By this time Selma must foresee precisely how he will react, 
given the circumstances,and I’velittle doubt that Erieand Diana 
have learnt the lesson pretty well too. That boy of theirs looks 
as if he’d had almost too much to bear,” he added grimly. 

“ Yes, I don’t think it’s been easy for him. One hears gossip, 
but I hesitate to believe it. After all, Mr. Randall is a good man 
according to his lights. They’re not ours, but we can respect 
him for acting up to them.” 

Richard said nothing. He was thinking of Ernie’s white, 

shrewd, intelligent face, with glimpses of his mother’s sweetness 
about the mouth and pale brilliant eyes. A charming boy, he 
had thought him ; his very plainness was winning and attractive. 
On the whole he had liked him better than Diana, though naturally 
he thought he would have preferred Selma’s daughter to her 
son. 
‘«I’d like to have the boy here for a few weeks,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ and teach him to ride and fish, and do all the things that 
Anthony’s grandson ought to do. I’d let him run free and get a 
little colour into his cheeks. Does Selma seem at all anxious 
about him ?”’ 

“Oh no, I don’t think so. I’ve never heard that he was 
su pposed to be at all delicate,’’ answered Lady Trewithy. 
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IV 


There was only a very brief reprieve, for Lady Trewithy 
wrote at once to the nuns and they expressed their willingness 
to receive Terry. 

Ernest had reluctantly agreed to her suggestion, indeed it 
was really the only practicable one unless they sent the girl 
back to her relations in Italy, a course to which Selma was so 
violently opposed. Randall disliked intensely accepting any- 
thing from Lady Trewithy, but he realised that Selma needed her 
money more than ever for her own children, and although Ernie 
had won a scholarship his expenses at Melchester would naturally 
be very heavy. It wasn’t a moment therefore in which any sum 
could easily be deflected. And after all it would only be for a few 
years, for as soon as possible Terry must leave school and earn 
her own living. 

Selma didn’t tell her children at once. She resolved to wait 
until the day of departure was actually fixed. It would be a 
blow to Emie, of course, whereas Diana would hail the news 
with joy as a personal triumph. Her behaviour had been perfect 
since Richard’s admonition, but she cherished her dislike in 
secret, repressing all outward manifestations. 

Terry was told, and accepted the information as a matter 
of course. 

“T didn’t think I should be allowed to stay. It was difficult 
on account of my religion,”’ she said simply. 

“Yes. You see that was the reason. I wish you could have 
stayed, my dear.”’ Selma drew Terry to her and kissed her. “I 
shall always love you, darling. I hope I shall be able to come and 
see you sometimes.” 

“That would be lovely. But you mustn’t bother if Uncle 
Ernest doesn’t like the idea. I shall understand.” 

“Don’t say anything about it yet to Ernie and Di. I haven’t 
told them.” 

“ Very well, Aunt Selma.” 


Ernie gave his mother an opening a few days later by saying : 

“Mother—it’ll be jolly looking forward to the Christmas 
holidays with Terry here.” 

She nerved herself to the effort. 

“T’m afraid, darling, that she won’t be here.” 

“Not here? Why not? Where’s she going? Not back to 
Italy ?” 
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“No, she’s going to a convent school near London. She’ll 
stay there during the holidays, she won’t come back to us.”’ 

Ernie drew away from her a little. 

“I thought you liked her,” he said. 

“So Ido. I’m very fond of her; I shall miss her.” 

“And yet you're going to send her away! Is it because of 
Diana?” 

“No, it’s got nothing to do with Diana. But you know 
Terry has very little money—she’ll have to earn her own living 
directly she’s old enough.” 

“T quite see that she ought to go to school. But that’s no 
reason why she shouldn’t come here in the holidays.” 

“T’m sorry, Ernie. But it’s been arranged like that.” 

“‘ Because you don’t want her here ? ”’ 

“Oh, Ernie, you know I’d keep her always if it were 
possible.”’ 

“It’s Daddy’s doing then? I might have known it. He 
hates us to be happy—to have anything we love! He’d put us 
all in hell if he could!” 

His face that had been so pale now flamed with anger ; his 
eyes were suspiciously bright. 

“Darling, don’t, please, talk like that. It makes me wretched.” 

“Then why don’t you stand up to him ? Why don’t you fight 
for Terry ? I’d fight like a shot ifit was any use. But it isn’t any 
use. I should only be flogged, and that hurts Terry too.” The 
tears stood in his eyes ; he winked them back. “‘ I want her here. 
Tlove her. I’ve always hated girls, but she’s different.” 

“What are you saying to your mother, Ernie?” 

Randall’s voice cut the brief silence that followed upon this 
passionate speech like a knife. Selma’s heart sank, and Ernie 
stood there looking as if his young figure had been turned to 
stone. 

“What were you saying ?”’ repeated Randall threateningly. 

“ Only—that I don’t want Terry to go away.” 

“You were speaking to your mother in a very improper 
manner. And I won’t have it. Leave the room at once!” 

Ernie cast a despairing glance at both his parents. He felt 
as if life were going to be robbed of all its warmth and light and 
radiance, and that mysterious magic which Terry’s presence had 
imparted to the bleak little grey house. He went slowly out of 
the room, his young face frozen. 

Randall slammed the door after him and turned angrily to 
bis wife. 

$s 
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““What’s he making all this fuss about ? What’s Terry to 
him?” 

“Only that he’s very fond of her. And she had such a good 
influence over him.” 

“Good? I call it very bad. She was making him sly and 
underhand—¢getting him to take her down to Mass in Polmouth 
without telling a soul. I prefer that she should have no influence 
at all. You must see as well as I do where it would be likely to 
lead to.” 

Selma was silent. She knew that the day Terry left the 
vicarage she would feel like a traitress. It would bea betrayal 
of both children. 

‘“‘ Ernie’s upset because of her not coming back here for the 
holidays,” she murmured. ‘If you’d only allow that.” She 
glanced at him appealingly. 

“ That’s exactly what I want to avoid. I won’t have any 
intercourse at all between Terry and either of our children. I 
hope you didn’t encourage him ? ”’ 

“No. I always try to uphold your authority to the children. 
But I couldn’t say I wanted her to go, because I don’t.” 

“ They know instinctively that you’re on their side. Against 
me. Itisn’t as if Terry were your niece—she’s mine, and I mean 
to do what I like with her. She’s got to go, Selma, and it’s no 
use your fighting against it.” 

“T understand.” 

Ernie’s pinched, white reproachful face rose up before her. 
Terry had humanised him. He was no longer so graceless or so 
obstinate. Now all down the years she seemed to see him slipping 
further and further away from her, because of Terry. The 
thought hurt her. 

“I’m not going to have any Roman Catholic influence in my 
house,” he declared. ““ You must please understand that. Why, 
I believe you’d be as easy a prey as either of the children ! ”’ 

He watched her narrowly as he spoke. 

She was silent. The Benedictine’s face rose up before her, 
stern, austere, ascetic. Ernest must never know how profoundly 
his words had influenced her. 

“ Perhaps I should,” she said at last. 

“Now what do you mean by that?” 

““I mean—it would be impossible for me to share your 
violent prejudices. Many Church of England clergymen don’t 
share them either. I never in my life heard Mr. de Courcy say a 
word against the Catholic Church.” 
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“De Courcy? Why, he plays with fire. Hears confessions 
—and heaven knows what. It’s people like de Courcy who are 
sending silly women headlong over to Rome! ”’ 

“T shouldn’t mind if both my children became Catholics,” 
Selma said daringly. 

“They've never taken the slightest interest in religion ! 
They’d escape going to church if they could.” 

All the time he was thinking : “‘ So her mind was poisoned. I 
always suspected it. And having Terry here has made her worse.” 

He was fighting new foes, tangible ones that menaced the 
very security of his house. And in the contest he felt that Selma 
and Ernie were ranged against him. 

“You can just tell Emie that if I hear any more of this 
nonsense about Terry he’ll get what he’s asking for. I’m not 
sure that he doesn’t deserve a sound thrashing as it is.” 

“Oh, don’t punish him, Ermest. He can’t help feeling 
miserable about it. And I’m sure he’s not strong—he looked so 
deadly white just now when I first told him.” 

She went out of the room in search of Ernie. He was sitting 
dry-eyed by his bedroom window. She put her arm about him, 
but he edged away from the contact. 

“ Emie darling, do try to bear it. Already Daddy’s angry— 
he’s been talking of punishing you.” 

. “Don’t care if he does. But just wait till I’m grown-up. I'll 
work for Terry then—she shall never have to work for herself ! ”’ 
His pale eyes shone with a queer, enthusiastic light. “I'll find 
her wherever she is in the world. She won’t be able to hide 
from me. I love her better than anyone.” 

“Yes, dear. I know you do. But Terry’s very good—she 
wouldn’t like you to make any kind of fuss because of her going. 
She’d want you to be brave and bearit. Just as she’s bearingit.”” 

“Does she know, then ? ” he asked. 

“Yes. I had to tell her. She quite understands.” 

He listened sullenly. But his hand stole out and clasped hers 
with a sudden gesture that touched her. She did love Terry. 
Perhaps she too was suffering at the thought of this dreadful 
separation. 

“ But if you love her can’t you stop her going ?”’ 

“No. Your father has made up his mind. It’s our duty to 
obey him. And you mustn’t judge him, Ernie. He has his 
reasons, and according to his ideas he’s doing right. He feels he 
has a certain duty towards us, towards his parishioners.” 

“ Then it’s because she’s a Catholic and goes to Mass? ”’ 
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“‘ More than anything else because she’s a Catholic.” 

“She wouldn’t give that up, I suppose, so as to be able to 
stay?” 

of Oh no, darling. We couldn’t ask that of her. And Terry 
wouldn’t stay on those conditions. Ernie dear, it’s a big question 
—bigger than you think. That’s why I want you to accept it. 
Because it’s inevitable.” 

She sat by his side stroking his hard brown hand, and gradually 
she saw that his face softened. Deeper issues than any personal 
ones were atstake. He grasped this, and althoughit brought no 
comfort to him he was enabled to divest the decision of that 
blind, obstinate perversity which to him always characterised 
his father’s actions. 

He said at last : 

“‘ Shall I ever see her again ? ”’ 

“Oh, indeed, I hope so, Emie.” 

“Tt’ll be rotten without her. I shall miss her all the time. 
She’s been such a pal to me.” 


Vv 


When Terry left Penreath the children were allowed to 
accompany her to the station. Selma went too, and contrived 
to keep Diana by her side so that Terry and Ernie should have 
a few last words together on the platform. There were not many 
people waiting for the London train that morning. The station 
at Polmouth was a little away from the river and on both sides 
it was embowered with splendid trees, now in their full summer 
beauty. 

It had been arranged that one of Lady Trewithy’s servants 
should meet the girl in London and escort her to Carston where 
the convent was situated. 

As she and Ernie walked along the platform Terry pulled 
something from her pocket and gave it to him. At first he 
thought it was a silver coin, but on examination it proved to bea 
medal of Our Lady. 

“It’s the Miraculous Medal,”’ she said, ‘‘ I want you to have it 
and I’ve nothing else to give you.” 

He raised it to his lips. 

“Oh, may I really ? Can you spare it, Terry?” 

She looked at him ; her perfect little face all soft and glowing. 

“Yes, I want you to have it. Pray to Our Lady sometimes. 
She is your mother and mine. She'll help you.” : 
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He thrust it into his pocket. ‘I'll keep it always.” 

The train came in, spelling doom and destiny. Terry had 
known loss in her young life, but its dreadul desolation was new 
to Ernie ; he felt as if he should die of grief. But he put his hands 
in his pockets and said with a cool, indifferent air : 

“‘ Good-bye, old thing. Good luck!” His voice was a little 
hoarse, but his thin face was white and impassive. 

Nothing, nothing, he thought, could ever hurt like this again. 
It was like having a hand of ice upon your heart, numbing it. 
You felt frozen and yet raw; as if you had been wounded and 
left to die in the snow. 

Terry’s face from the window smiled down upon him. ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Ernie. Good-bye, Diana. Good-bye, darling Aunt Selma! ”’ 

Selma and Diana kissed her, but Ernie only touched her hand 
with an awkward gesture. The train went slowly out of the 
station, then gathering speed it vanished round the curve. 

““ Poor Ernie—he’s lost his best girl! ’’ mocked Diana. 

He cast a sullen menacing look at her, then with his hands 
still thrust into his pockets he marched on ahead. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A MEETING OF THE CLANS 
I 


THE moving of the waters caused by the coming and going of 
Terry Farini subsided. But even to Diana things never seemed 
quite the same again, a fact she had unconsciously realised even 
while the girl was still with them. She had that way of en- 
dearing herself, a something that leaves a blank when the 
objective presence is removed. It was asifher bright spirit were 
still there, making a barrier between the brother and sister. 
Although Ernie seldom voluntarily mentioned her Diana felt he 
must always remember that she herself had been against 
ow not with him, in the one abiding grief of his boy- 
ood. 

He went to Melchester at the end of the holidays, and worked 
as he had never worked before. He was considered a brilliant 
boy, steady, industrious, and of an amiable disposition. At 
games he did not excel ; they seemed to have a fatiguing effect 
upon him. It was during that term that Selma heard the first 
incredible note of warning concerning his health. A letter from 
his housemaster to Randall informed him that the doctor had 
been called in to examine Ernie after a fainting fit in school, and 
had forbidden him in consequence to play games, or to exert 
himself in any way. 

Selma had a moment of extreme terror. The news was so 
wholly unexpected, and she had hitherto been spared any anxiety 
on account of the children’s health. So that white, pinched look 
had meant delicacy. Looking back she knew that it had some- 
times caused her to wonder about him, but as he had never been 
really ill since that attack of croup in infancy she had felt no 
anxiety. 

When he came back for the winter holidays the doctor at Pen- 
reath saw him and advised Selma to take him away for a com- 
plete change and rest—a bracing inland place would be best for 
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him. She went with both children to a village high on the Cots- 
wold hills and they spent most of the Christmas holidays there. 
Ernie wasn’t much better at the end of it, still he was able to go 
back to school. He was quite cheerful, and was even rather 
pleased at missing the ‘‘ footer,” having a dislike for the game. 
Games, he secretly felt, would never bring Terry any nearer to 
him, whereas if he worked steadily the path to her would be 
automatically smoothed. He was a creature of precocious am- 
bitions, as sometimes happens in the case of delicate children. 
He didn’t even tell his mother all that was in his mind, 
although they had come much nearer to each other during those 
first holidays he had ever spent away from Penreath and his 
father. They were very happy, just the three of them, but Diana 
knew that for Ernie something was missing. Perhaps indeed for 
her mother too. It was like having a beautiful possession and 
then being robbed of it. You couidn’t think of it without regret. 
She didn’t tease Erie now ; he was ill, and she devoted herself 
to him, trying to win back the fulness of his lost allegiance. 
Terry mustn’t be allowed to stand eternally between 
them... . 

It was during the following summer that Emest began to 
suspect his son of malingering. Great idle fellow lolling about 
the garden all day long, never doing astroke of work! He wanted 
rousing. Selma was curtly informed that she mustn’t coddle 
him any more or she would be the ruin of him. 

“ But ‘I can’t help his having a weak heart,” she protested 
feebly. 

“Well, anyhow the treatment doesn’t seem to be doing him 
much good. I'll take him for a tramp across the cliffs this after- 
noon and see what that’ll do for him.”’ 

The September day was very warm, with a peculiar sultriness 
that foreboded a thunderstorm. Ernie was rather dismayed at 
finding himself carried off for a long walk. He hadn’t done any 
walking for months, and he always experienced some difficulty 
in keeping up with his father’s immense, unwearying strides. 

“ Oh, do you really want me to go, Dad?” 

“ Be off and get ready at once, you young slacker ! ’” 

They didn’t reappear for a couple of hours, and it was nearly 
tea-time before Ernest came up the garden path from the gate 
pulling Emie along by one arm. The boy looked ready to drop, 
but he was obviously making an immense effort to reach the 
house. Selma, suspecting that he was feeling ill, ran down the 
path to meet him ; her heart full of a sickening anxiety. 
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Ernest let go of his son’s arm, and the boy fell down on the 
path with a little crash. He had fainted. Selma knelt over him 
in anguish, loosening his collar, unfastening his clothes. 

‘‘ Fetch some water quickly—— ”’ she cried. 

Ernest fetched the water, but it didn’t revive Ernie though 
they poured it copiously over his head and face. His father 
Nfted him up at last and carried him to his room. He, too, was 
frightened. 

The doctor arrived that evening long after the boy had 
recovered consciousness. Ernie was in bed, but quite cheerful, 
and inclined to be apologetic for having ‘“‘ made an ass of him- 
self.” 

“It’s his heart,’’ the doctor informed Selma afterwards. 
“I don’t think there’s anything organically wrong, but I can tell 
better when the immediate effects of the fainting fit have passed 
off. In any case there’s great weakness. He'll need care. He 
mustn’t be allowed to exert himself in any kind of way. Give 
him plenty to read to occupy his mind, but don’t let him do any 
work.” 

“These doctors,” said Randall later, ‘‘ will say anything. 
He saw you were in a panic.” 

Still, he refrained from further interference, for the fainting 
fit had thoroughly frightened him. Supposing it had happened 
far from home instead of at their very door? He might have 
had to carry the unconscious boy for some miles before he could 
get help. 

Ernest had never been ill himself, and he bitterly resented 
his son’s delicacy. Now he went to the other extreme, and 
thought despondently: “‘ He’ll be an invalid. Just my luck to 
have a son who'll never earn a penny on my hands. Why, I 
thought in two or three years I could send him out to Canada to 
his uncle’s farm. He’d have had to put his back into it then. 
Tom says they’ve no use for slackers there. His’sons get up 
at four in the morning.” 

He felt as if all his attempts to “ make a man of Emie ”’ had 
failed ingloriously. There was definite weakness. He might 
grow out of it, but Ernest felt he’d never be fit for the hard colonial 
life he had intended for him. It was a great blow, a bitter dis- 
appointment. He had intended to follow his mother’s example of 
shifting the young birds out of the nest at the earliest possible 
moment, making them learn to use their wings whether they 
liked it or not. But then his mother had never had a broken- 
winged one, he reflected bitterly. 
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One day Ernie said to his mother : 

“T hate being idle. Couldn’t I teach Diana? She’s an 
awful little dunce! ”’ 

“You might try to, but do stop if you feel tired,’’ Selma said, 

The long holidays were nearing their end, and she felt it 
would be better for him to have occupation of some kind. It 
was still an unsettled point as to whether he would be able to 
return to school in September or not. Ernest took it for granted 
that he would, but Selma was by no means so sure. She thought 
8 boy looking very white, and thinner than when he first came 

ack. 

Thus Diana became his pupil, secretly against her will, for 
she thought it absurd to work in the holidays. But she did it to 
please him, and even made astonishing efforts not to disappoint 
him too much. 

He had a gift for teaching, and they both enjoyed those hours 
spent in the old schoolroom. Something that was very tender 
and maternal informed Diana’s attitude to her sick brother, 
Once or twice, however, she protested against the enormous 
amount of preparation he heaped upon her. 

“Oh, Erie, must I really do all that? It’ll take me hours 
and hours. I’m so slow at Latin.” 

‘‘ That’s about half what I should have to do at school,” said 
Ernie inexorably. 

She kissed him, ruffling his thick red hair with her fingers, a 
process he much disliked. 

“Darling, you're a hard taskmaster.” 

Her bright dark face, all glowing with health, made a great 
contrast to his pale sickly one. 

“You’d much better learn something now while you’ve got 
the chance. You may have to earn your own living later on.” 

“IT never shall.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Because I mean to marry.” 

“Who'll marry you, I’d like to know?” 

But he looked at her with something of admiration. 

‘Oh, someone who'll see me somewhere and ask who that 
lovely girlis, and fallinlove withme. I mean to havea romance. 
Not a humdrum marriage without a penny, like poor Mummy’s.”’ 

She spoke with complete confidence. 

**T shouldn’t count on that if I were you. Romances don’t 
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happen in real life. You must have been reading silly 
novels.” 

Diana looked guilty. ‘‘I did read one in the train coming 
back last time. A girl lent it to me. I left it behind on the 
rack. But, Ernie, why don’t you think I shall have a romance ? 
I am pretty, don’t you think? The girls at school say I 
am.” 
He surveyed her with cool critical scrutiny. 

“Oh, you’re all right,’’ he admitted somewhat grudgingly. 
“Am I as pretty yet-—as Terry? ...’’ She put the ques- 
tion diffidently. 

His face was rigid. ‘“‘I don’t know. I never thought about 
it 

“ Think now.” 

“Oh, don’t talk rot! What does it matter? You didn’t 
make your face!” 

“ But you did think Terry pretty ? ” she persisted unwisely. 
The old jealousy dragged at her heart. She wanted all Ernie’s 
love, more than ever now that he was so ill. 

“Terry was beautiful because her soul was beautiful,’”’ he 
said in a curt, withdrawn tone. 

Diana sighed. Painfully aware of the faults and shortcomings 
of her own character she felt that in this respect it would be idle 
to challenge comparison with the peerless Terry. And deep in 
her heart she knew that Ernie was right. That was the part 
that hurt. It wasn’t only Terry’s face that was beautiful. 
There was a spiritual loveliness and splendour about her that 
made itself felt. 

“Would you like to see her again very much, Ernie? ”’ she 
ventured, 

“What do you suppose?”’ His voice was harsh now and 
irritable. Then he added more suavely: “ It’s no good wanting 
what you can’t have—that’s a mug’s game.” 

And his face had a wild, lost look as of someone vainly seeking. 

Diana cried out: “‘Oh, Ernie, that’s just how I want 
someone to love me when I’m grown-up! So much that it’ll 
make them suffer.”’ 

“ Beastly selfish of you.” 

“ But it would be wonderful.” 

He looked at her. “ That’s not the kind of love you and 
I’ll get,” he said. “‘ We shall have the humdrum kind if we get 
any at all. And we don’t deserve anything else.” 

It was in this way Diana learned that Ernie hadn’t forgotten 
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Terry. He was still grieving for her as for some lost treasure. 
To do her justice she would have given Terry back to him if it 
had been in her power to do so. 

Perhaps it had been a relief to him to speak of Terry again 
after his long silence on the subject. Her image was no longer 
quite so persistent, but it still haunted his dreams and his im- 
agination as nothing else had ever done. Noone can go on living 
on the apex of an emotion, a boy of fourteen less than anyone. 
And out of all the confusion and pain that still remained of the 
episode he was able to keep before him that dogged determina- 
tion to become worthy of Terry. He was severe with himself, 
checking all his faults of temper and obstinacy and insubordina- 
tion which no one else would have dared to correct now. It 
always seemed to him that from some higher rung of life’s ladder 
Terry stood beckoning to him. But these things were hidden 
in his heart, he never revealed them. His mother saw only the 
exterior results, the self-discipline, the stern relentless struggle 
for self-conquest, so strange in so young a boy. 


pace 


Ernie went back to school at the end of the summer holidays, 
and he worked well during the months that followed. He got 
through somehow, but every term there was a threatened break- 
down. This went on till he was sixteen, and then came a definite 
collapse. He had to be sent home in the middle of the summer 
term, and was never again able to go back to Melchester. 

He was allowed, when he got better, to study a little at home, 
with the prospect of going eventually to Oxford if his health 
improved, though the doctors did not speak very confidently on 
the point. 

It was a bitter blow to Ernest. He was more often at home 
now, and though he found plenty of work to do in his ever- 
growing parish he looked permanently discontented and restless. 
Things had gone wrong with him just where he had least expected 
it. His children had promised to inherit their mother’s light, wiry 
strength and now he found himself with an invalid son on his 
hands! He refused at first to believe in the permanency of 
Emie’s breakdown, but when the boy had spent several months 
in complete idleness at Penreath he was constrained to envisage 
it. 

Diana was taken away from school because Ernie needed her 
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at home. Besides, economy was more than ever necessary ; for 
the prolonged illness, the occasional visits to London to see a 
specialist, the changes that were considered beneficial, all ran 
into a good deal of money. Selma sold out as much as she could 
of her capital, but it wasn’t possible for her to touch any large 
sum. 

Randall had changed a good deal in appearance, he was 
looking much older. His hair was perfectly white and had 
grown thin on the temples; his deep-set eyes had a peevish, 
discontented expression and his brows were gathered in a per- 
petual frown. He clung to Selma, and a queer sympathy had 
sprung up between him and Diana. The girl was very pretty at 
fifteen ; she was tall and graceful with a charming vivid face 
lit by the glowing dark eyes. Ernest was immensely proud of 
her, and she was the first person who had ever ruled him. She 
had forgotten her early fear of him. Indeed a strange, unlikely 
peace had fallen upon the household, and except for the perpetual 
anxiety on Ernie’s account they were happier and more united 
than they had ever been. 

But during the following winter a further calamity overs 
took them. Ernest had a long illness that attacked his throat 
which for some time past had shown signs of overstrain. An 
attack of pneumonia supervened. It was the worst winter in all 
Selma’s experience, not excepting the first melancholy one of 
her married life. She thought she should never forget those 
bleak, bitter, interminable days, with the wind shrieking against 
the house, and the sea sounding like a fearful menace. She felt 
more nervous and apprehensive than she had ever done 
before, as if she were going reluctantly to meet some dark 
destiny. 

She was thirty-six now and she felt like an old, old woman. 
Her hands were full, nursing both husband and son. Her 
nights were disturbed, and when she slept her dreams were 
haunted with baleful things that made her glad to awaken to 
the familiar sound of the sea. Diana gave her what help she 
could, keeping Ernie amused by reading aloud to him and 
playing innumerable games of chess and cards with him. 

He lay for the greater part of the day on a sofa in the old 
schoolroom, close to the open window. His long, thin, lanky 
figure was in stature like that of his father, but his face seemed 
to grow more and more wonderful, white, spiritualised, with 
flaming eagereyes. Round his neck he always secretly wore the 
Miraculous Medal of Our Lady, Terry’s parting gift to him. 
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And every day he said a little prayer, a significant simple request 
that somehow before he died he might become a Catholic. He 
didn’t see, though, how that could possibly happen unless Terry 
were to come back and help him. 

His malady manifested itself by a profound lassitude ; there 
were days when he scarcely spoke or moved. 

Terry had been gone nearly four years. She was eighteen 
and must be now quite grown up. Ennie tried to picture her, 
wondering if she was much changed... . 

Sometimes he held the little medal in his hand and prayed that 
he might see her again. 


IV 


Diana had gone down to Polmouth to buy some things at the 
chemist’s for her mother. She was tall now for her sixteen 
years, slim and active too, but stronger-looking than Selma had 
ever been. She belonged to the new generation that had grown 
up since the War, short-haired and short-skirted, free of limb. 
Since Randall’s illness she had enjoyed an extraordinary measure 
of freedom that had been good for her both physically and 
morally. Her independent spirit was liberated from the ancient 
trammels and repressions, and she responded to the change. 
Bright and cheerful and capable, she was an immense help and 
consolation to her mother. 

They were very close, intimate friends, speaking freely to each 
other. In asense they were more like sisters, although on Diana’s 
side there was always a touch of hero-worship mingling 
adorably with a very protective attitude, as if she were the older 
as well as the stronger of the two. « 

As she walked along the High Street that chill January day she 
saw a group of people advancing towards her. A girl a little 
older than herself, two boys of about Ernie’s age, and a man 
with a thin grave face. 

Almost before she had recognised Richard Cobbold the gir] 
had detached herself from the others and advanced eagerly 
towards her. 

“Diana! ”’ she cried. 

“ Terry!” 

The two girls kissed each other. Diana was astonished to 
find how delighted she was to see Terry again. All her old 
animosity and jealousy seemed to have perished utterly. 
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“I’m staying at the Castle with Lady Trewithy. This is 
Simon Trewithy and this is Godfrey. Mr. Cobbold of course you 
know.” 

Diana’s face glowed with pleasure as she shook hands with 
them all. She was pleasantly conscious, too, of the glances of 
admiration bestowed upon her by the two Trewithy boys. They 
were not as tall as Ernie, but they were both fair and handsome 
and broad-shouldered, with frank blue eyes and clean-cut 
faces. 

Richard said laconically : “‘ How’s your mother ? ”’ 

“‘She’s well, but very tired. You see, Dad’s been laid up 
since November with pneumonia, and Emie’s always ill 
now with his heart.” 

She looked at Terry as she spoke. 

“Oh, I’mso sorry,” said Terry. ‘“‘I heard he was ill and had 
to leave Melchester. Do you think Aunt Selma would let me 
come and see him?” 

“She would, like a shot,’ answered Diana significantly. 
‘** But—perhaps you’d better not.”” She looked pitifully at her 
cousin, hoping she would understand why. 

Terry’s face seemed to lose a little of its brightness. “I 
should like to have seen your mother and Ernie again,” she 
said. 

“How long shall you be here—in case we could manage 
ie 

“* Till the end of the month, I think. I’ve left school and I’m 
looking for a job.” 

Diana admired and envied this wonderful independence. 

““She’s exaggerating,” remarked Richard. ‘‘She doesn’t 
need to look for one at all. Lady Trewithy wants her to live with 
her as her daughter.”’ 

His manner seemed to convey that Terry’s plan of seeking a 
post was distasteful to him. Diana wondered why. 

“Lady Trewithy’s much too kind,” said Terry, “ but I’m 
as she’d soon regret her bargain when she found how useless 

was.” 

She was certainly prettier than ever, Diana thought with a 
touch ofenvy. Perhaps she looked alittle older than her eighteen 
years, she was so self-possessed and assured. The old charm and 
sweetness were unimpaired ; her dark eyes had a very soft and 
tender look in them, and from beneath her close-fitting hat 
glimpses of the honey-coloured curls were brightly visible. 

““ Tf only Ernie could see her now,” Diana thought. “* These 
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people are nothing to her and we’re her own relations, yet they’re 

her friends and we're not.” Her youth cried out for the com- 

panne of her own kind ; she felt envious of the Trewithys 
cause Terry was staying with them. 

And if it hadn’t been for her father’s incurably unsociable 
habits they might have seen a:great deal of that happy group of 
young people at the Castle. It didn’t seem fair, and it wasn’t 
fair, she thought indignantly. Life was dull, dull, at Penreath 
vicarage. It had been more melancholy than ever this winter 
with so much illness in the house. 

“‘T heard your father had something wrong with his throat,”’ 
said Richard. 

“Yes, and he caught cold on the top of it and it developed into 
pneumonia. We've had an awful time with so much illness. 
Mummy’s worn to a shadow—she wants a rest badly. Some- 
times she’s up half the night.” 

“‘T’m sure you do all you can to help her,” said Richard. 

“T do try, Cousin Richard, but I’m not much use except to 
amuse Ernie. We play cards and chess, and I read to him——. ” 

““ You must see that your mother doesn’t overdo it,”’ he said. 

They all walked slowly up the High Street, the two Trewithy 
boys and Terry going on ahead, and Richard and Diana bringing 
up the rear. 

Richard said bluntly: “Is this iliness of your father’s sup- 
posed to be serious ? ”’ 

Like everyone else in Polmouth he had heard very exaggerated 
reports respecting the condition of both Erie and his father. 

“T don’t know. Mummy never said: But he looks pretty 
bad. I think, though, we’re more anxious about Emie.” 

““ We don’t get much first-hand news of any of you,’’ Richard 
informed her. 

“‘ No—we keep ourselves to ourselves, as the poor people say,” 
answered Diana, with a little wry grimace. “It’s a rotten sort 
of thing to do when one just longs for a little fun.”” She glanced 
enviously at the three figures going on ahead ; the echo of their 
voices and laughter reached her. “Do you think Terry very 
pretty ?”’ she inquired suddenly. ; 

“Very pretty.” His voice was devoid of enthusiasm. 

“‘ And good ? ”’ she went on, a little persistently. 

“Yes, and good.” 

“I think,” said Diana a little enviously, “it must be as 
easy for her to be good as it is for her to be pretty!” 

‘Good Lord, no! It isn’t as easy as all that !”’ 
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“Tt must be wonderful to have everyone loving you,” said 
Diana thoughtfully. ‘‘ Ernie says he and I’ll never have that 
kind of love—only the humdrum kind like Daddy’s and 
Mummy’s. 

“Well, perhaps even that’s better than none at all. ‘ 

Diana’s face glowed. ‘‘I want a romance,” she said 
frankly. ‘‘I should hate anything second best or hum- 
drum!” 

“‘ Well, my dear, I hope you may get your romance,” he said 
very kindly indeed. It was, he thought, just what Selma might 
have felt and said at the same age. 

There was a pause, then he remarked: ‘I’m sorry poor 
Ernie’s so seedy.” 

“Yes, and he’s so good about it—quite a saint. He never 
complains. He’s as good as Terry. . . . He’ll feel pretty sick, 
though, when he hears she’s down here and he can’t see 
her.” 

“You don’t think your father would let him, even 
now?” 

She shook her head. ‘ Poor old Dad’s got a bee in his 
bonnet where the Catholic Church is concerned! It always 
makes him foam at the mouth, poor dear! And he never 
changes, so nothing’s altered. And they’re both too good to 
see each other on the sly. That’s what I should do, you know, if 
I loved anyone as Ernie loves Terry.” 

Richard laughed at the frank admission. 

“ T hope Terry will stay with Lady Trewithy. She’s devoted 
to her and really wants her.” 

“T wonder she doesn’t jump at it.” 

“She feels she ought to work.” 

They had reached the shop, and Richard waited while Diana 
_made her purchases. The others had vanished, but he turned 
“and walked back with her to the quay. The cold wind blew in 
their faces; a drizzling rain fell. He thought Diana’s coat too 
thin. She presented a shabby aspect despite her neatness. He 
divined that she would have given the clothes off her back to 
obtain any alleviation or comfort for Ernie. 

“Well, good-bye,” he said, as she stepped down into the 
motor-boat to cross the river that to his mind always seemed 
symbolic of the separation between himself and Selma. ‘‘ Keep 
up your courage—-you must need it all. Give all sorts of messages 
to your mother and Ernie, please.” 

“ Thank you, I will. And I feel I’ve got lots of courage still ! ”’ 


» 
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Her bright face gleamed ; she was certainly very pretty, this 
young daughter of Selma’s. 

““She’s winning through wonderfully,” he thought as he 
walked away. ‘‘ She’s got her mother’s spirit. But I’m afraid 
there are bad things in store for her.” 


CHAPTER XX 


WIDOWED 
I 


SELMA met Diana in the hall on her return. 

“Oh, Mummy—lI’ve had such a topping time! Whom do 
you think I met in Polmouth ? ” 

“T really can’t imagine,” said Selma with a smile. 

“Why, Terry!” 

“‘ Terry?’ echoed Selma incredulously. 

“Yes, she was with the Trewithy boys and Cousin Richard.” 

‘“ Richard ? He was with them ? ” 

‘Yes. Yousee, Terry’s staying at the Castle now. And she’s 
quite grown-up. Lady Trewithy wants her to live with her 
always, always. Wouldn’t that be luck for her, now that she’s 
left school ? ” 

Selma looked astonished. It was many months since any 
news from the Castle or the Place had reached her. For some 
time past both houses had been shut up and left in charge of the 
servants. And the last news she had had of Terry was.from the 
nuns saying that she was to leave school at Christmas, but they 
were going to keep her with them until something suitable could 
be found for her. Now they were all back in Polmouth, and Terry 
was with the Trewithys. Selma dreaded the effect of this news 
upon Ernie. Surely, surely, he would ask to see her. Would his 
father still refuse ? And how indeed could she approach Ernest 
with such a request as that on her lips ? 

There was of course the alternative of not telling Ernie, but 
Selma had never played the coward with her children, and she 
felt that he would have to know. And perhaps in these four 
years, so full for him of disability and suffering, he might have 
forgotten her a little. 

Diana’s next words killed that flattering hope. 

“Only the other day Erie and I were speaking of Terry. 
And he said that he and I would never have the kind of love that 
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everyone gives to Terry. And to-day I could see they all adored 
her. Simon and Godfrey—and Cousin Richard |’ 

Selma stared at her daughter. Richard too? ... 

i “ T almost think Cousin Richard’s in love with her,’’ continued 
ana. 

: “Oh, darling, what nonsense! Why, he’s years and years 
older.’’ 

“But she looks quite grown-up now. She’s eighteen you 
know. How old’s he? ”’ 

“‘ He must be about forty-four.” 

“‘That’s rather old certainly. But then you’re ever so much 
younger than Daddy, aren’t you, Mummy?” 

“About nineteen years.”’ 

“Well twenty-six doesn’t seem so very much worse than 
nineteen. And then Cousin Richard doesn’t look at all 
old.” 

Selma was silent. They were in the sitting-room now, and 
she was standing near the fire, leaning her elbow on the mantel- 
piece. She mustn’t grudge Richard this late happiness, supposing 
there should indeed be any truth in Diana’s suggestion. He 
deserved it. He would make little Terry or indeed any woman 
happy. She was alone and penniless, and he had a great deal 
to offer. Marriages with a similar disparity of years between 
husband and wife had sometimes proved ideally happy. 

‘But Terry at the Place . . . she didn’t quite know why the 
thought should give her a sensation approaching pain. The 
wheel of fate had spun round bringing these two improbable 
people together—Richard and Ernest’s niece. 

“It would be awfully nice to think of her at the Place, 
wouldn’tit, Mummy; I did like Terry to-day—I never did before, 
you know. But she was so sweet to me—she ran up to me as if 
she were glad to see me. I didn’t feel jealous any more. I felt 
I wanted poor Emie to see her. Cousin Richard asked if there 
was any chance of Daddy’s letting her come now, but I said I 
was afraid there wasn’t.” 

“I’m afraid, too, it would be out of the question, but I can 
ask him.” 

She went out of the room. Her brain was reeling with the 
thought of Richard and Terry. The girl must have more than 
fulfilled all her early promise of beauty ; her sweetness too must 
be emphasised since it had so swiftly captured Diana. 

Emest was in bed, lying propped up with many pillows. He 
had some difficulty in breathing and since his illness had never 
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been able to lie quite flat. His long ungainly limbs 
were indicated even through the blankets that covered 
him. His white hair was ruffled and dishevelled. Selma quietly 
took a comb and smoothed it. It was still tough and resistant, 
tebelling against all efforts to make it lie down. 

“‘ There—that’ll do,” he said at last. ‘“‘ Where on earth have 
you been to, Selma ? You’ve been gone hours and hours.” 

“ Just half an hour,” shetoldhim. ‘I was talking to Diana, 
she’s just come back from Polmouth. I sent her down to do some 
shopping for me.” 

“What had she got to say that kept you there for half an 
hour?” 

The deep-set eyes stared at her resentfully. Since his illness 
he could hardly bear her out of his sight, yet he was irascible, 
ill-humoured, discontented, and never tried to make things 
easier for her. 

“She met the Trewithy boys and Richard. And Terry was 
with them—it seems she’s staying at the Castle with Aunt Lucy, 
who wants to keep her always. She’s prettier than ever, Diana 
says. 

“ Beastly bad form of Lady Trewithy to bring her to Polmouth 
at all! They ought to have asked my permission, and I should 
never have given it! ” 

“Well, you see it’s the Christmas holidays—I suppose they 
didn’t know what else to do with her.” 

“They should have left her at school.” 

“Yes, but Terry’s grown-up now. And Aunt Lucy doesn’t 
want her to look for a situation—she’s asked her to live with her, 
as her daughter.” 

“ That’s all nonsense. She mustn’t be any fine lady’s pet— 
she’s got to work for her living.” 

“That’s what Terry wants to do. . . . Ernest, would you 
mind very much if I asked her to come here, just to luncheon 
or tea?” 

“Mind indeed! I wouldn’t have it at any price. How dare 
you ask me such a thing, Selma? The doctor said Ernie was on 
no account to be agitated, and you know how she always excited 
him, oa how upset the silly little fool was when she went 
away 

““ But it would give him such happiness. He was so fond of 
her, and he’s never forgotten her. It would be a kind of reward 
—something we could give him in return for all his patience 
and sweetness——” 
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““ My dear, in his weak state he’d be an easy prey for all their 
propaganda !”’ 

* “I could make her promise not to mention religion to 
im. 

“You can never trust these Romans. But it’s no use arguing, 
Selma—I won’t have Terry here.”’ 

He sank back on the pillows then from sheer exhaustion and 
lack of breath. Seen thus he reminded Selma of a wounded 
lion. There was something pitiable about him, and she came 
nearer to loving him perhaps than she had ever done. 

“‘Emie’s very ill,” she said gently. ‘‘ I sometimes think he’s 
not going to live, and I believe he thinks it too.’’ Her eyes were 
very bright. ‘‘ And he’s borne his long illness with such Christian 
patience and resignation. One can hardly believe it’s the same 
sullen obstinate little boy. I’d give nearly all I’ve got to let 
him have this happiness.”’ 

“ There isn’t the slightest chance of his getting worse. He'll 
probably live till he’s an old man, people with bad hearts always 
do. If anything he’s better than he was a year ago. I hope soon 
he’ll pull himself together and do a little work!” 

In these moods he refused to believe in the gravity of his 
son’s condition; he even persuaded himself that in a sense 
Ernie’s illness was due to some fault of his own, was perhaps a 
form of malingering or a morbid lethargy of the kind that some- 
times induces people who have nothing the matter with them to 
remain in bed for. years ! 

“Ernest, do you remember the days when you wanted to 
see me—when it was a tragedy for us to be kept apart?” 

“My dear, Iwasaman. Not a love-sick boy! If Ernie were 
well he’d jolly soon have all this nonsense thrashed out of him !”’ 

“T was just the same age as Terry is now. A little younger,” 
said Selma. 

He stirred restlessly. How well he remembered those days, 
when he had waited for her in the Polmouth woods, sick with 
disappointment and that sense of frustration when she failed to 
come. His fierce and rebellious hatred of Anthony and Richard 
for their obstinate determination to keep Selma from him. 
And then that day—the worst of all—when she had seemed to 
turn against him, had flung herself headlong into the opposite 
camp. Yes, he had nearly lost her by his own folly. And never 
afterwards—so it had seemed to him—had he been able to win 
she fulness of that first response from her. Always she had 
teemed to come to him trembling and afraid. It had been his 
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own stupendous will power rather than his love that had 
conquered her in the end. 

She cried out suddenly : ‘‘ Ernest—I’ve seldom asked you for 
anything. But give me this—give me this! I believe it’ll do 
Ernie good, and I know it’ll make him happy.” There was 
passion in her tone. 

“You mustn’t ask me. It would be very wrong of me to let 
Terry come here. Those people at the Castle ought never to have 
put us in such a false position. My sister’s child—a Catholic— 
whom I’d been obliged for my own children’s sake to send away 
from here! And then to revive it all. That would indeed be the 
act of a fool!” 

She saw it was hopeless. Her pain was so great that she 
hardly dared to approach her son. Diana would certainly have 
told him, and he would be hoping, hoping that the harsh decree 
of banishment might at last be rescinded. 


II 


When she saw Ernie it was quite late in the afternoon. The 
grey chill day had produced an early darkness. Through his 
open window she could hear the rhythmic music of the sea, 
beating against the cliffs. 

She knew by his face that Diana must have told him of her 
meeting with Terry. He looked strangely alive, and two bright 
pink patches burned in his pale cheeks. 

“Mummy, shall I be allowed to see her?” were his first 
eager words. 

“Oh, Ernie, I’m dreadfully sorry. But your father won’t 
hear of it.” 

He didn’t speak, but he turned his face away from her. 
Perhaps he had always feared that even now his father wouldn’t 
relent. To Selma he seemed to withdraw into those regions of 
silence and reserve where perhaps he thought and dreamt only 
of Terry. 

He said at last: “ You know if she did come I’d make her 
tell me.” 

“ Tell you——? ” 

“ About her religion. I want it, Mummy, more than ever. 
Terry told me it helped people to die—it helped her mother and 
Toto so wonderfully.” 

She gazed at him sadly. So he guessed, he knew, that he 
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eat going to live. ‘Oh, my dear... my dear...” she 
said. 

He put out his hand. 

“It's not your fault, Mummy darling. Fate’s fighting against 
us. But if I get worse—much worse—you might be able to 
manage something.” 

“T promise to try.” She knew he wasn’t asking for Terry 
now ; he was asking for a priest to be sent for when the end drew 
near. 

“I felt somehow you were on my side . . . 


a 


a” 


III 


Selma was in Polmouth a few days later when Richard passed 
her in his big car with Terry sitting beside him. The girl recognised 
her at once and waved to her. She had half hoped that they 
might stop and speak to her, but Richard didn’t even look round. 
He seemed to be in a hurry, and drove swiftly on. 

_ A few minutes later she encountered Lady Trewithy emerging 
rom a shop. 

“‘T’ve just seen Richard and Terry,” Selma said. 

“Yes ? He fetched us both and brought me down here, and 
now they’ve gone on to Truro. I’m glad it’s so nice and fine for 
them. They’re tremendous friends. But you know him better 
than I do, Selma, and you don’t think there can possibly be any- 
thing in it, do you? A man of his age—such a confirmed bachelor 
too—and a very young girl! ”’ 

“I’m sure you can judge far betterthan I can. I see so little 
of him now. But he used hardly to notice women, young or 
old.”’ 

“Terry’s a darling child,’’ continued Lady Trewithy 
enthusiastically, ‘and I want her to stay with me as my little 
daughter. You know I really do need someone to read to me 
when my eyes get tired, and write my notes. I’m getting old 
and Malise is so completely taken up with his wife and six children 
that except just when I’m here I hardly see anything of him. 
And there’s to be another in the summer—have you heard ? 
They’re both overjoyed.” 

“No, I hadn’t heard,” said Selma. She was younger than 
Mercy but having babies seemed to belong to an entirely remote 
and not very happy epoch of her life—a time of stress and 
unhappiness and poverty and ill-health. These things had 
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impaired for her the wonderful joy of maternity, though she had 
known something of it when Diana was born. 

“How is poor Ernie ? ” 

“Oh, dear Aunt Lucy, I’m afraid he’s very bad. But may I 
tell you in confidence ?—he’s just longing to see Terry!” 

‘“‘ Well, my dear, I could easily send her over. Simon could 
take her, or one of the maids if you preferred it. I’m sure she’d 
be only too delighted—she was always so fond of Ernie, and was 
distressed to hear how ill he’d been.” 

“I’m afraid it’simpossible. Ernest won’t hear ofit.”” Selma’s 
tone was both sad and hopeless. 

“ He’s still so prejudiced ? ” 

“Yes. And his own sister’s child! It’s all so difficult, and 
I’d like to give poor Ernie everything he asks for. He’s been like 
a little saint—so good and patient.” 

“Is he worse, my dear? ” 

“Well, he’s no better, and he’s so dreadfully thin and white. 
He looks to me wasting.”’ Her eyes filled with tears. 

“I’m so very sorry for you, my dear.” Lady Trewithy’s 
voice was full of compassion. It seemed as if all through her 
married life things had gone persistently awry with Selma. If 
she had loved her husband she could have shouldered her burdens 
cheerfully and courageously. But, alas, there had never been 
any love on her side, nothing but an uhaccountable infatuation 
that perished when it came into contact with realities. He had 
never tried to make things easier for her, indeed he had always 
made them as difficult as possible. 

“ Emest has been ill too. He got his throat bad, and then had 
pneumonia. He’s better now—the doctor thinks he’ll be able 
to get up in a day or two, but he’ll have to be very careful all 
the winter.” 

“You look rather worn out. You'll be getting ill yourself 
if you don’t take care!” 

“T don’t think I’ve ever had a rest—a real one—since my 
last baby was born. The one that died.” 

“‘ T advise you to try and have one soon.” 

They walked down the hill towards the quay, and Lady 
Trewithy returned to her former subject of conversation. 

“Of course Richard Cobbold isn’t a Catholic though he’s 
always very sympathetic about it, still I must say I’d rather 
darling Terry didn’t make a mixed marriage. But she has so 
much influence over people, and then I know he’d be very good 
about it. He told me once he had always thought the Place 
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ought to pass into Catholic hands eventually because of Anthony’s 
having become one. There’s always something against every 
Marriage, isn’t there, and of course there is that enormous 
disparity in age, though you’d hardly think it to look at them— 
he is so wonderfully young looking for a man of over forty. And 
then he is so very well off, and such a delightful person when you 
really get to know him! I’m sure he’d make her a very happy 
woman.’ She ran on, never noticing that Selma was very silent 
and unresponsive and that her face looked more grave and 
thoughtful than usual. 

Selma could hardly tell why the thought of this marriage 
should be so intensely repugnant to her, giving her a pang of 
malaise that amounted almost to actual pain. She told herself 
that it was because it was really so unsuitable, Richard was far 
too old to contemplate marrying a girl in her teens. She knew 
from experience that disparity of age could sometimes make an 
overwhelming obstacle to happinessin marriage. And more than 
ever in these days did the generations differ from each other 
in their modes of thought. 

The glimpse she had had of Terry that morning had taught 
her that Diana had by no means exaggerated when she declared 
her to be lovelier than ever. But it wasn’t only her arresting 
and very unusual beauty that made its instant appeal alike to 
men, women and children. There was something in that inherent 
sweetness of Terry’s nature that captured the imagination and 
brought out what was best in each one. 

“‘T don’t know if Terry guesses anything,” continued Lady 
Trewithy, whose thoughts continued to harp upon the rather 
unfortunate topic; ‘‘and naturally I haven’t mentioned it to 
her, for I don’t really know what’s in Richard’s mind. However, 
he may say something before we return to London.” 

“ Shall you be going soon?” asked Selma. She was beginning 
to hope—for Ernie’s sake of course—that Terry wouldn’t remain 
much longer at the Castle. 

“Oh, not till the end of the month. Terry’s very happy 
playing about with the boys—they’re both devoted to her, and 
the twins adore her.” 

“ I’m glad just to have had a glimpse of her,” said Selma. “I 
wish I could have seen her to speak to. ‘Ernie would have liked 
to hear more about her.”’ 

They had reached the quay and now it was time for her to go 
home. Ernest grew restless and impatient if she remained long 
away from him. He was more exacting in illness than he had ever 
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been in health, and it was all Selma could do to snatch a little 
fresh air each day. Diana had however promised to sit with him 
that morning, and do any writing that he needed. But it was 
hard on Diana too to spend most of her time between. the two 
invalids. She had so few of the pleasures and relaxations that 
were necessary for a girl of her age. 

‘Good-bye, dear Selma. I hope to hear better accounts of 
both your invalids soon,” said Lady Trewithy, kissing her as they 
parted on the quay. 

The January sunlight lying in pale bars upon the harbour 
and river made everything look beautiful. In the dry clear air 
there was almost a promise of spring. 

“Good-bye, dear Aunt Lucy. Give my best love to Terry. 
Explain to her—if you can. But I think she understands why 
I can’t ask her to come.” 


IV 


Selma returned home from Polmouth one afternoon about a 
week later to find that Emest had actually gone out in her 
absence, although the doctor had advised him to keep indoors 
for the next few days. He had only left his bed about two days 
ago, and was still extremely weak. 

Diana came running out to tell her what had happened. She. 
had done her best, she declared, to persuade him not to go, 
especially as there had been heavy showers in the morning, and 
the ground underfoot was still wet. But her entreaties had been 
in vain. He had received a message from one of the cottages 
down by Old Man’s Cove where a woman was said to be dying. 
He had hastened to respond to it—such a summons was to him 
as a clarion cry. He had never yet failed a dying parishioner, and 
he was not going to do so now. 

It was a steep descent to the cottages down the cliff path, and 
then there would be the climb back—no easy task for a man 
weakened by illness and who could hardly find breath for the 
slightest effort or exertion. Selma was aghast, and it must be 
confessed she at first thought more of the imprudence than of the 
nobility of the action. He had seemed even less well than usual 
that day, and had talked in depressed fashion about both himself 
and Erie. 

Selma started off at once to meet him, taking with her a little 
brandy and some biscuits ina bag. A wind had sprung up since 
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the morning, and\it was blowing hard as she made her way along 
the summit of the cliff. Below the sea looked like a boiling pool. 
The waves dashing violently against the rocks flung up blinding 
clouds of spray. The headlands that formed a succession of bays 
along the coast were drowned in mist. The rain blew smartly in 
her face, stinging her cheeks. 

When she reached the gate that led to the path down to Old 
Man's Cove she waited a little. Presently she saw a figure toiling 
slowly, slowly up the steep slope. It was Ermest, and he was 

leaning heavily on his stick. But he slipped a little as if he found 

it difficult to keep his foothold upon the narrow path made 
greasy by therain. At every few steps he paused, as if distressed, 
and a little disheartened at the steep bit that still had to be 
negotiated. 

Even if she had gone down to meet him, she didn’t think she 
could have helped him. He was too heavy a man for her to 
support. She decided to wait for him at the summit and conserve 
her forces for the long walk home across the cliffs. 

As he approached the top she called softly, ‘‘ Ernest ! 
Emest |” 

But the gale swallowed the sound before it could reach him 
and he neither heard her nor did he look up. His eyes were fixed 
upon the streak of pale sodden path in front of him, and after a 
little pause, during which she could almost hear him pant, he 
recommenced that slow and tedious and painful ascent. 

When he reached the summit he almost fell into her arms. 
She held him up with incredible strength. Then making him 
lean against the gate she forced him to drink a little brandy. In 
his austere life he seldom permitted any stimulant to pass his 
lips, and the fiery liquid revived him. 

“Thank you, Selma. But what made you come out, my 
dear ? Diana said you’d gone to Polmouth. I thought I should 
never get to the top. It’s a bit of a pull-up. But I was in time. 
Mrs. Dew died while I was there.” 

The words came in detached sentences, gasped out between 
fits of coughing that shook the gaunt frame. Seen thus out of 
doors he looked extraordinarily ill. His face was worn and almost 
livid; the reddish eyes were bloodshot; he was curiously 
emaciated. His frame was almost that of a gigantic skeleton. 

Selma thought despairingly: ‘‘ How shall I ever get him 
home ? ” 

They were more than a mile from the vicarage ; the wind was 
blowing half a gale. The loud roaring of the sea confused her. 
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Many, many times during that homeward walk did Selma 
wonder whether she would have to leave him lying on the wet 
turf and run on to Penreath tosummon help. But Emest, leaning 
heavily upon her, his hand crushed against her shoulder pressing 
upon it like a leaden weight, did ultimately accomplish that 
tragic, terrible odyssey. A fisherman, one of the parishioners, 
met them on the outskirts of the village and lent his aid, for by 
this time Selma was almost as much spent as Emest. She was 
nearly dropping from fatigue and from the effort of supporting 
her husband. But she was able to go on ahead and warn Diana 
and the servants of his approach, bidding them prepare tea and 
hot-water bottles for him. 

He stumbled into the house and sank upon the sofa in the 
sitting-room. Selma gave him a little more brandy, followed by 
a cup of hot tea. He was cold, and lay there shivering. Some 
hours passed before he could nerve himself to make the slow 
weary pilgrimage up the narrow flight of stairs to his own room, 
But he did eventually achieve it by dint of sheer will-power, 
just as he had accomplished that painful walk home from Old 
Man’s Cove. The spirit triumphed valiantly over the flesh. 

“T’m glad I went.’”’ Those were his last words to Selma that 
night. “I’m glad I was in time.” 

The exertion and exposure affected the already weakened 
lungs, and in three days Ernest Randall lay dead in the bleak 
little vicarage at Penreath. 


CHAPTER XXI 


SHADOWS AND LIGHT 
I 


SELMA was stunned. The strong obdurate inflexible personality 
that had been the mainspring of life at Penreath vicarage had 
vanished, and it was to her as if the whole mechanism of the 
household had disintegrated. A vital and fierce force had been 
removed, and without it she felt limp, disorientated, desolate as 
if some strong prison-wall that sheltered her had been demolished. 
She had been a prisoner too long, she felt in those first days ; 
freedom brought her no joy, liberty was a gift she didn’t know 
how to use. She had never ioved Ernest, but she missed him as 
part of the familiar scheme of things, which seemed incomplete 
without him. 

When she began to realise that he had really gone from her, 
never to return, she could not mourn, but wandered about the 
house like a restless disconsolate little ghost, feeling that all her 
life there had been a dream. Even Ernie and Diana were insub- 
stantial, unreal figures forming part of that dream. Who were 
they ? What were they doing here ? Mysterious creatures, that 
she yet knew belonged to her. She touched them sometimes, 
lightly, her hand on their hair, as if to assure herself that they 
were real. They evinced no surprise; they believed perhaps 
that she was caressing them, appealing for their sympathy in 
some great devastating event that had just happened. Death... 
Ernest’s death . . . his rash expedition to Old Man’s Cove, her 
going out to meet him, the terror of that long walk home . . 
the dream became a nightmare at this point, for his hand lay 
like a leaden weight upon her shoulder and pressed her, pressed 
her, till she thought she must fall to the ground, screaming with 
pain. Then the days and nights when Ernest lay speechless, 
gasping, choking, upon his bed. A wounded lion, dying in his 
own lair. She wouldn’t let Ernie gotohim. But Diana was there, 
helpful if a little frightened ; she didn’t like to be left alone with 
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him. And then at theend silence. No more coughing and gasping 
and choking. Just silence. A curious frozen smile, playing, 
almost hovering, about the thin lips. 

The years that divided the present from Selma’s girlhood 
at the Place were bridged asif they had never been. She belonged 
only to the Place—to Anthony—to Richard . . . She was once 
more Selma Cobbold of the Place. 

Diana flung her arms about her sobbing, on the night of 
Ernest’s death. ‘‘ Oh, how dreadful todie! How dreadful to be 
dead! I wish I’d never seen him lying there—he terrifiesme.. ”’ 

Selma held her closely, comforting her. She stroked back the 
glossy dark hair, envying her perhaps those tears of grief and 
terror. She could feel nothing, nothing at all, except that odd 
sensation that something had snapped. Not within her, but in 
the house, so that everything was changed and without life. 

“‘T was a beast to him so often,’’ sobbed Diana, remorseful 
as most people are in the presence of death. “I wish I’d loved 
him more—tried to be nicer to him. It was only so lately that 
we’d made friends . . . he always frightened me before.” 

“ Hush, darling—I’m sure you’re sorry now, but don’t make 
yourself ill. We shall all have so much to do directly the funeral’s 
over.” 

‘‘ Shall we ? What sort of things ? ” 

£ reris up—leaving this house. We can’t stay here, you 
know |” 

“Must we really go away?” 

“Yes. There’ll be a new clergyman, and he’ll want the 
house.” 

“Where shall we go? ”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know yet. Perhaps to a place that’ll be good for 
Emie. And if we stay here I must look for a little cheap house.” 

“ Shall we be poorer ? ”’ 

ae Yes,”’ 

“T do so hate being poor,” sighed Diana. 

“Yes, but we can’t help it. There are worse things. Things 
like poor Ernie being ill.” 

She put Diana from her and rose. When she had spoken of 
looking for a little house the knowledge of her own freedom came. 
upon her like an overwhelming flood. Why, she was thirty-six 
and she had never in her life had any freedom. She had 
from the mitigated discipline, the tender vigilance, of her father’s 
house, to the thraldom of matrimony. And suddenly the chains 
were broken and she felt like a ship that had slipped from its 
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moorings. She-was quite free. The money, such as it was, was 
hers. She could go where she chose, do what she liked, hampered 
only by financial limitations, And she had these two children 
dependent upon her, looking to her... she was their one 
guide and counsellor. They were with her in this enormous 
boundless freedom that terrified her.. 

‘With a shock the sense of responsibility came to her across 
that unreal world of dreams and dream figures. There was 
Ernie, and there was Diana. She must have only one object.in 
life and that was to do all she could to promote Emie’s cure. 
Change of scene and climate—everything in fact that her limited 
means permitted. She and Diana must make sacrifice of their 
own pleasure and comfort. Selma knew that Diana would co- 
operate willingly, one really only had to explain things to her ; 
she wasn’t fundamentally selfish, though like all young people 
she wanted to enjoy herself. But she adored Erie—would have 
gone barefoot and in rags to procure the slightest alleviation 
for him. 


I 


The funeral took place a few days later. February had been 
ushered ‘in by fierce winds and a fall of snow that smothered 
England from sea to sea. Gulls flew shrieking overhead almost 
like wild birds of prey as the coffin was lowered into the gaping 
black hole, that looked so grim amid the surrounding whiteness. 
Up to the last moment the snow had had to be shovelled out of 
the new-made grave. 

Mr. de Courcy, now a very old frail white-haired man, read 
the sentences in a husky, cultivated voice. Selma and Diana 
stood side by side, black silhouettes sharply outlined against 
the pale background. Everything had been like a dream to 
Selma—the service in church, plain, austere, in conformity with 
Ernest’s own tastes and wishes, then this last scene in the snowy 
Penreath cemetery, a little beyond the church on the hill over- 
looking the two towns and the river that divided them like a 
silver riband. It was very still, and the landscape looked like a 
scene drawn in delicate silver-point, all white and touched with 
grey and a note or two of black ; no colour anywhere. 

Emie of course was unable to be present, but there were 
other dream-figures there—Lady Trewithy, Richard Cobbold, 
and Terry. Then beyond and around them was a great group 
of sobbing shivering parishioners who, enjoying the morbid 
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luxury of a funeral, could yet remember that their vicar had met 
his death in the discharge of his duty to one of their number. 
They had never cared for him—he was too rigid, too dictatorial, 
too unsympathetic with their worries and maladies—but death 
had transformed him into something of a hero, a martyr... . 

Diana clung to her mother’s hand. She shivered from head to 
foot with cold and emotion when the coffin was lowered into the 
grave. Death was terrible—one didn’t realise what it was going 
to be—that silence, that terrible change, the complete removal 
of something familiar and significant. She choked back her tears, 
wondering at her mother’s calm. She could almost hear her 
father’s voice saying irritably, ‘‘ For goodness’ sake don’t snivel, 
Diana, or I’ll give you something to howl for!’’ The menace of 
his violence had shadowed her childhood though she had only 
once had a slight taste of it. It had fallen upon Emie, who had _ 
yet been able to retain always a queer, dogged devotion to the 
dead man. 

Since his father’s death Emie had maintained a frozen 
silence. He shed no tears, but his face was pinched and white, 
and his eyes were heavy and dull and looked as if he hadn’t 
slept. He said no word to express sorrow or grief, yet Diana 
had the feeling that somewhere, internally, his heart was bleeding. 
Looking back she saw how through all the past four years, since 
the coming of Terry, Erie had striven to please his father. He 
had put aside childish rebellion and mutiny. He had shown 
himself always submissive and obedient. Even about Terry . . . 
he hadn’t really rebelled then . . . only at the very first he had 
displayed a brief anger and resentment. But he had quickly 
conquered it and submitted to the harsh mandate because he 
knew perhaps that was what she would have wished. 

It was Terry who had taught him—Terry who had changed 
him. Terry who stood there, a tall, slim figure in her black dress 
and a thick fur coat fastened up close to her throat. 

Then they all dispersed, Selma just stopping to shake hands 
with Lady Trewithy and Richard and Terry. Afterwards she 
drove back to the vicarage, holding Diana’s hand in hers. 

The house seemed very quiet and empty, as if some strong, 
elemental force had gone out of it. 


Il 


Preparations were made immediately for leaving the vicarage. 
It was decided that Selma should take her two children to a little 
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quiet inexpensive place on the Italian Riviera where Emie could 
lieoutinthesun.\  . 

_ Some days later Richard Cobbold came over bringing Terry 
with him. Selma had longed to invite the girl to come, but she 
had refrained from motives of loyalty to her dead husband. 
Perhaps Richard had divined the reason, and had taken the matter 
out of her hands. 

“ T heard you were going abroad, Selma, and I felt I must see 
you before you went. And Terry-——”’ 

Terry put her arms round Selma’s neck. 

“ Dear, darling Aunt Selma! How is Ernie? ” 

“He isn’t any better. This cold weather’s so bad for him. 
It’s for his sake we’re going abroad.” 

“May I—can I—see him? ” asked Terry, timidly. 

“Yes, dear, of course you may. Diana will take you up— 
he’s in the schoolroom.”’ 

The girls left the room together. Selma for the first time in 
her life felt embarrassed in Richard’s presence. When he wasn’t 
there she could always think of him as her old friend and mentor 
wise, critical, but dear and intimate as only those whom we have 
known in childhood can ever be. But now he seemed to her like a 
stranger. She was divided from him by those eighteen long 
years of her married life. She had a sudden wish to ask him if he 
intended to marry Terry, but courage failed her. She remembered 
he didn’t like to be questioned about himself. 

He took her hand in his directly the door had closed behind 
the two girls. . 

“‘ Well, my dear Selma,’’ he said. 

She could only answer nervously: ‘‘ Well, Richard?” 

But there was something in his touch at any rate that was 
familiar and comforting. It was still there, then—that old 
affection, surviving all these years of separation and enforced 
estrangement. She hadn’t destroyed it even when she had made 
her futile bid for freedom. 

“I’m sorry you're going away,” he told her. 

“It’s for Ernie’s sake. I mustn’t leave any stone unturned. 
Is Terry going to stay with Lady Trewithy ? ” 

He smiled. ‘I should say that depended entirely upon 
Terry herself. She’s got something of Randall obstinacy behind 
that beautiful sweetness.”’ 

Selma’s heart sank as she listened to the words. The enormous 
disparity between them had never struck her so forcibly as when 
she had seen them coming into the room together that day. 
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“So he does love her,’”’ she thought, ‘‘ and perhaps she hasn’t 
promised to marry him yet.” 

It seemed to her then that she had found Richard again only 
to lose him. Witha very young wife and perhaps in time children 
of his own he could hardly be expected to renew his passionate 
interest in her and hers. 

“You look as if you needed a change too,” he said, ‘‘ you’re 
very white, Selma. You must teach that great girl of yours to 
look after you.” 

“Oh, Diana’s very good, she’s a great comfort to me. We 
must both make sacrifices for Ernie.”’ 

‘* Selma,”’ he said suddenly in a brisk blunt tone that reminded 
her of the old Richard, ‘‘ I want you to tell me one thing quite 
frankly—are you worried at all about ways and means ? ”’ 

She coloured then. “A little. I had to sell all the capital 
I could touch because of these illnesses. Especially Ernie’s— 
it’s gone on solong. And I didn’t care if I were ig hae 

But she felt ashamed to disclose even so much of her struggle 
to Richard. 

“But, my dear child, you must let me help you. You 
positively must. You’ve a right to the money—a far better right 
than Ihave. I’ve always felt something of a usurper at the Place.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t let you help, Richard. I’m sorry, but I 
couldn’t. It wouldn’t be right——” 

He looked at her with something of admiration. She was still 
so undefeated! She revealed tantalising glimpses of the old 
Selma whom he had so reluctantly helped to form. Looking 
back, how queer, how even abnormal to modern ideas must seem 
that old relationship. It wasn’t even as if she had been an orphan 
left in his charge. Sometimes he had almost enjoyed the sense 
of authority it had given him, but directly Selma came to the 
cross-roads he had chafed bitterly against the inhuman dis- 
advantages of it. It had wrested all initiative from him when he 
had most needed it. A false position for a young man in his 
twenties! How could he hope ever, even now, to correct that 
old impression of himself ? 

““You—don’t scold me now, Richard,” she said impulsively, 
almost as if in answer to his thoughts. 

“Oh Lord no! That’s over and done with for ever! ’’ he 
exclaimed energetically. 

- “ But I think,” and her face broke into a smile that was, he 
thought, the saddest thing he had ever seen, “ that I should 
tather like it if you did 
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“ I’ve forgotten how,’’ he answered. ‘‘ What a prig you must 
have thought me. Anda bore. And sometimes a beast!” 

“Oh, Richard, truly I never did. You hurt sometimes, but 
I didn’t really mind.” 

“Selma, this is all beside the point. Listen tome. You've 
got to take that money. I shall pay it into your account. I 
hope it will cover all your expenses for say three months. And 
then I’ll send some more. Don’t let your beastly pride stand in 
the way.” 

“‘ Ah, that’s more like it! I recognise you now! ” 

“Then will you? Selma, I’d like to be able to force you to 
obey me, just as I did when you were a child.” 

“Very well, Richard. I'll doit for Ernie. I said—didn't I ? 
that I wouldn’t leave any stone unturned.” 

His brow cleared. 

““That’s better. I recognise you now. Going abroad with 
an invalid runs into a lot of money. You must let me help you 
to cure Ernie. And Selma——” 

“You're going to ask something else now? Something 
more ? ” 

“Yes. I’m going to ask you to let Terry go with you. It’ll 
be the best thing possible for both your children, and she’s 
older than Diana—she’ll be a great help to you.” 

She could hardly believe her ears. If he had cared in the least 
for Terry he would surely never have suggested that she should go 
abroad for an indefinite time. Selma’s relief was so intense that 
she had some difficulty in not betraying it. Richard only noticed 
that the suggestion had taken her completely by surprise. 

“‘T should love to have her,”’ she said, “ it’s awfully kind of 
you to think of it. But won’t it add dreadfully to the 
expense ? ”” 

“I’m sure it’ll add tremendously to your comfort and 
happiness.” 

She paused a moment and then said quietly: ‘ It’ll make all 
the difference in the world to Ernie. He wants to be a Catholic, 
and there’s nothing to prevent him now. Terry can help 
him.” 


IV 


Diana took Terry up to the schoolroom. She left her in the 
passage for a moment, while she herself went into the room to 
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tell Emie that Terry had come. She felt it would agitate him 
too much to see her suddenly, without any preparation at 
all 


He was in a state of deep depression that day, for like all 
invalids the prospect of change and the effort it involved appalled 
him. If they could only have gone on living here quietly—just 
himself, his mother and Diana—how happy they might have 
been! At least not exactly happy—he sternly refused to admit 
even to himself that the removal of his father’s turbulent violent 
presence could spell relief—but at least they would have known 
tranquillity. He missed strangely that hard inflexible personality 
—it was a rock, a support that had been swept away. Something 
that stood for permanence and authority. The future frightened 
him, with its uncertainty. This plan for instance of going abroad 
. . . they were all so unused to travelling. Not one of them, 
not even their mother, had ever crossed the sea. 

The door opened and Diana came into the room. 

“‘ Emie darling, someone’s come to see you! ”’ 

He raised his haggard eyes. ‘‘ Whoisit?”’ 

Then the light leapt to his face, transforming it. Before she 
could answer he had cried out: ‘Is it—Terry? ” 

Diana nodded, then somehow she slipped away, and Terry 
was standing beside him. She was changed, taller, more womanly 
looking, not a child any more, but the face above the plain black 
frock wasn’t altered. 

Diana had gone. She couldn’t watch the meeting ; she felt 
she didn’t want to look at her brother’s face when he saw Terry 
again. ; 

He put out his thin arms and drew her down to him. She 
laid her cheek against his; it was soft and warm. “ Enmie, 
Ernie dear,’”’ she whispered. 

Then she sat near him, and for a little time they scarcely 
spoke. He knew that he had been waiting for this moment all 
through the years of his illness. But it had been made possible 
only by his father’s death, and this thought stabbed him like 
a sword. It seemed almost as if it were an unfair advantage to 
take—he hated the passion of joy that welled up into his heart, 
just for that reason. There was bitterness as well as sweetness 
in that moment ; he did not know whether it held more pleasure 
or pain. It had had to be bought, and the price had been a heavy 
one. 

Terry forced back the tears that sprang to her eyes. She 
knew now that humanly speaking Ernie couldn’t live: she had 
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never expected to find him as ill as this. Oh, why hadn’t they 
told her ? Why hadn’t they let her come before ? 

““Mr. Cobbold brought me. He’s talking to your mother now,” 
she said at last., 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, Terry. I’ve been longing and 
longing to see you, but I didn’t like to ask. Somehow it didn’t 
seem to be playing the game.” 

“‘ T was so sorry about your father, Ernie.” 

“Yes, it was rough luck wasn’t it ? And he was just the one 
that was of some use in the world. I’m sorry too for so many 
things, especially because we didn’t hit it off better. I did try 
to be a decent son to him, but he hated it so when I got ill.” 

“You couldn’t help being ill,” she reminded him, almost 
indignantly. 

“No ; but he saw what a useless life mine was going to be.” 

“It won’t be always,”’ she told him hopefully, “‘ you’re going 
to get lots better abroad, Ernie dear.” 

oe Am I ? a9 

“ But of course——”’ 

“T hate being able to have things I could never have had if 
he’d lived. This going to Italy for instance. And now if I want 
anything I know Mummy would cut herself in pieces to give it 
to me.” 

_ Do you want something very much ? ”’ she asked. Her voice 
was curiously soft. She knew he was keeping back some request, 
just from that motive of loyalty to the dead. 

“Yes. To be a Catholic,” he said simply. “I haven’t asked 
her yet—not since he died. It seemed so jolly mean——” 

“‘ God needs you in His Church just the same, Erie.” 

“Does He? Are you sure? ”’ 

‘Quite sure. He needs us all.” 

“You don’t think it would be wrong to do it now?” 

“ If you have the faith it would be wrong to stay outside.”’ 

He paused. Then: “ Oh, Terry, if you knew how I’ve wanted 
it! Ached to have it, after all you told me! I’ve worn that 
medal always—I’ve prayed to Our Lady to help me and that you 
might come back to help me. I didn’t seem to belong anywhere. 
I’d shut one door, and couldn’t open the other.”’ 

“It’s wide open now, Ernie—that other door. Waiting for 
you to come in.” Her eyes shone. Her deep eyes so full of a 
strange tenderness. 

Diana put her head into the room and said abruptly : 

‘ Terry—Cousin Richard says it’s time to be going.” 
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Ernie took Terry’s hand. 

“You'll come again, Terry ? ” 

“To-morrow if I can. And if you’re sure Aunt Selma won’t 
mind I’ll bring you some books.”’ 

‘* Oh, she won’t mind. You know her father became a Catholic 
before he died. It’s on both sides of the family! ” 

““ Yes—Mr. Cobbold did tell me.” 

He looked at her and then exclaimed impulsively : 

“Do you like Cousin Richard, Terry ? ” 

““Yes, very much. He’s been most awfully kind. It was he 
who suggested bringing me here to-day.” 

“But you're not going to marry him? ” 

“Marry him?” She looked frankly puzzled. 

ce Yes.”’ 

And then he heard her laugh again—the rippling, silvery 
music of it—the most joyous sound in all the world. 

“T don’t think, as Simon says! What put such a mad idea 
as that into your head, my dear?” 

“Diana did for one thing.” 

“ Diana’s a silly child.” 

“‘ But—why shouldn’t it be true, Terry ? ”’ 

‘Because he’s terribly old. He’s past forty and I’m 
eighteen.” 

“ Then he isn’t in love with you ? ” 

“‘T should hope not ! He’s much too sensible.” 

“‘Is there anyone you love, Terry? For all the world must 
love you...” 

He looked wistfully at her then. Could anyone see her 
without loving her ? 

“* Yes—there’s someone I love, Ernie.” 

“Very much ? ” he asked, rather persistently. 

“Very, very much.” 

“‘ Does he love you? ” 

Terry laughed. 

fe, a you're the only person in the world who can tell me 

t t oo 

Not at first did he grasp her meaning. Then a flood of colour 
crimsoned his pale face. He exclaimed eagerly : 
a Oh, but he does, he does! He’s loved you since he was a 

Then a bitter depression came over him, stiffening his features. 


oe can’t possibly care for such a useless crock as I am 
now |” 
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“‘ Oh, Ernie, I can.” 

She stooped and kissed his forehead just below the thick 
thatch of dark red hair. 

“Now do you believe me ? ” she said. 

They heard footsteps in the passage, and Richard Cobbold 
came into the room. 

“Well, Ernie, old man, how are you? ” 

“I’m getting better, thanks, Cousin Richard.” His pale eyes 
were brilliant with happiness and excitement. 

* eae to see Terry, weren’t you? ” 

oe es.”” 

“Your mother and I have been settling that Terry’s to go 
abroad with you. She can speak Italian, you see, it’s her native 
tongue. And I know she’ll be a great help to your mother.” 

“What a topping idea,” said Emie. ‘‘ Will you come, 
Terry?” 

“ Of course I’ll come. How dear of Aunt Selrua to think of 
it. I long for Italy sometimes.” 

“And another thing,’’ continued Richard, ‘I’ve persuaded 
your mother to let you come over to the Place and stay with me 
while she moves out of this house. How’ll that suit you? I shall 
depend upon Terry to come and amuse you sometimes. I’m 
such an old fogey.”’ He smiled. 

“You're nothing of the kind!” said Terry indignantly. 
“But of course I shall come whenever you ask me.” 

Emnie’s eyes were shining with gratitude. “‘ It’s most awfully 
good of you,” he said. ‘I’m only in the way here. And I’ve 
always wanted to see the Place. I’ve never set foot in it 

et.” 

“Well, Terry, we must push off now,’’ said Richard. “ Lady 
Trewithy will be wondering what’s become of you.” 

““ Good-bye, Ernie.” 

“‘ Good-bye, Terry.” 

They went out of the room leaving the boy alone. 


Vv 


That night Ernie told his mother of his definite intention to 
become a Catholic, and of Terry’s promise to help him. During 
his father’s lifetime he had always hesitated to confide in her ; 
he had so feared that she might repeat his confidences to her 
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husband. Wives, he supposed, had to tell their husbands things. 
Yet he suffered when he realised that the barrier existed no 
more. Everything was too easy. It was like a sudden plunge 
into wealth and luxury when one had always been very poor. 
You felt afraid of it. Something austere within him rebelled. He 
knew pain better than joy . . . perhaps he feared pain the least 
of the two. 

‘“‘ Mummy dear, I may be a Catholic now, mayn’t I? At first 
I thought it wouldn’t be playing the game to do something 
Daddy would have hated the moment he wasdead. But Terry 
says if I’ve got the faith the one wrong thing would be to stay 
outside.” 

“T think she’s right, dear. But are you quite sure? Have 
you thought it well over ? ”’ 

“Yes, I’m quite sure. I’ve wanted it forfour years. And, 
Mummy—there’s something else...” 

“What is it, my dear? ”’ 

“ Terry’s not going to marry Cousin Richard . . . she doesn’t 
love him . . . she’s sure he never thought of marrying her. 
And she loves me—she always has, she said.” 

Selma smiled. 

“But you’re both such babies, Ernie.” 

“Terry isn’t. She’s eighteen—you married when you were 
eighteen. And though I’m only seventeen I don’t feel young 
any more. Of course I know we can’t be married for years, even 
if I do get better which I don’t think is at all likely. But any- 
how I’ve got her love now—it means all the world to me.” 

What could, Selma say? She couldn’t laugh at him. She 
knew that he was in deadly earnest. She felt indeed almost 
nearer to tears than laughter. 

“‘T shall never be good enough for her, Mummy—I don’t see 
how I shall ever be strong enough either to work for us both as I 
used to tell myself I would. But she loves me—I’m glad of that. 
She’s to come over and see me when I’m at the Place. It’s 
awfully decent of Cousin Richard to have me. And when he 
told her she must come and amuse me because he was an old fogey 
I do believe he guessed something.” 

“‘T daresay he did, darling.’ 

“And you're sure you don’t mind about my being a 
Catholic ? ” 


“No dear, I shan’t mind at all. Oh, Emie, I think I shall 
be'glad't’...”” 


She was thankful to think that if he had soon to face that 
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last solitary adventure he would at least have the same help 
and succour that her father had received. But to-night he 
looked so wonderfully well, so alive, she could almost believe that 
he was going to be spared to her. 


CHAPTER XXII 


AN END AND A BEGINNING 
I 


It was already spring in Cornwall when Selma left Penreath and 
started for London with the three children. They were to stay 
there for a few days before proceeding on their journey. Selma 
had a certain amount of shopping to do, and a few business 
matters to settle, so that she was rather busy during the interval. 
But between them Diana and Terry kept Emie interested and 
amused. 

Thanks to Richard’s generosity Selma was able to take a 
little villa on the Ligurian coast. It stood among its own olive 
trees in a warm, sunny, and sheltered spot, close to a little town 
whose bells could be heard chiming across the quiet countryside. 
A belt of palms stood at the end of the garden outlined against 
the warm blue of the sea and sky. The irises already displayed 
their great purple and snow-white blossoms, a few pink monthly 
roses scattered their petals on the grass ; the air was filled with 
the sweet almond fragrance of violets. 

Erie was quite happy. Selma had summoned a well-known 
specialist from Genoa during the first days of their sojourn, but 
he could give her no hope. He didn’t think the boy would last 
very much longer. 

“But you know miracles have happened,” he added, “‘ and 
with the sunshine—plenty of good food—freedom from everything 
that is likely to agitate—— ” 

“We shall do all we can,” said Selma quietly, “if these 
are to be his last months we must make them very happy ones.” 

Surely between them she and Terry and Diana could make 

314 
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them happy. And he loved the place, was never tired of lying 
out in the loggia or garden, gazing at the sea and the beautiful 
mountains that enclosed the little bay. He had them all— 
the three people he loved best on earth. And what gave him a 
secret joy he never divulged was the close friendship that every 
day became more intimate between Diana and Terry. They 
were like sisters. 

They had been there about a month when Selma and her son 
were both received into the Catholic Church. For Ernie there 
must be no delay, indeed he fretted at those few weeks of neces- 
sary waiting. But Selma would willingly have deferred her 
abjuration a little longer. Despite her ardent faith she still 
felt very ignorant, but she wanted to be of practical help to her 
son, and the priest assured her that there was no need for her 
to wait. When it was over she wrote and told Richard and he 
replied sympathetically. 

It was on a never-to-be forgotten evening in May that Selma 
had to tell Erie that the end was coming. 

“‘ Darling, I want you to think you're setting out on a long 
but very happy journey alone. And at the end you will find Our 
Lord and His Mother waiting to welcome you. That’ll be a 
great joy. We mustn’t any of us be unhappy or grudge you that 
happiness.” 

He put out his thin, claw-like hand. They were alone. He 
was lying on a long chair and she sat beside him at the far end 
of the garden looking out over the sea. Above them the palms 
lifted their dark fronds. The mountains were growing purple in 
the dusk. 

“ Thanks, Mummy dear—I mean thanks for telling me. I’ve 
knownit forages, think. But Ididn’t want toworry you. You 
must help me to get ready for the journey.”” He smiled a remote 
little smile. 

“T’ve prayed so that you might be cured, Ernie, but this is 
going to be better than a cure, isn’t it? You know how we all 
love you—how much we shall miss you—but we must think only 
of the joy—— ” 

“Does Terry know? ”’ : 

“I haven’t said anything to her. But I think she must 


ess. 

“It’s best for her, too,” he said. Then after a pause: 
‘Mummy, wouldn’t you like to write and ask Cousin Richard 
to come out and help you? I'd like to think he was here, Not 
you three women alone.” 
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At first she demurred. Even the thought of Richard— — 
dear Richard—was an intrusion. They were so happy as they — 
were: But seeing that Emie had set his heart on it she agreed 
to the suggestion. She wrote to invite him on the following 
day. 

rhe letters they had exchanged during their lives had been 
extraordinarily few. Selma found this one a difficult matter. 
Richard might not wish to make the journey, yet he would hardly 
like to refuse to come. She was afraid of bothering him, but for 
Ernie’s sake the request must be made. 


‘My DEAR RICHARD,” (she wrote) 

“T should be very glad if you could come out and stay 
with us as soon as you can, if it wouldn’t be fearfully inconvenient 
for you to leave home just now. Dear Ernie is getting ready 
for his long journey, and he is as calm and happy as possible, and 
I hope we shall none of us lose the joyous feeling we all have 
about him now. He seems already to belong a little more to 
that other world than to ours. We feel that he will still be 
very near to us in the wonderful Communion of Saints. He told 
me that he would like you to come, and I should be very glad 
to see you if you are able to spare the time. I don’t think it will 
be very long now, and for my darling’s sake I hope it won’t be. 
Terry and Diana do all they can for us both. I do so want 
Ernie’s departure to be in every sense a joyful one. There is 
a charming priest here who visits him daily. He is quite ready, 
dear Richard. Pray for me that I may always feel as brave and 
happy as I do now. I thank God for everything that has hap 
pened to me because I have had Erie. 

“Your affectionate cousin, 
“ SELMA.” 


II 


Richard Cobbold arrived early one summer’s morning when 
the bay was misty with a silver haze, and the mountains that 
guarded it were coloured faintly in pastel shades of grey and 
violet, with here and there a flicker of gold where the sun’s 
rays illuminated the tiny villages nestling against their flanks. 
As he left the station he saw the typical little Italian coast- 
town, all creamy and honey-coloured with a brownish sixteenth 
century belfry thrust skywards above the huddled roofs. The air 
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was saturated with the strong pervasive fragrance of orange- 
blossom, and the creamy stucco walls of the houses were tapestried 
with the most wonderful garlands of roses, crimson and white 
and golden, that he thought he had ever seen. The curve of the 
bay was growing faintly blue, and the mountains and headlands 
were beautifully coloured in palest pansy tones. 

It was a lovely calm place of sunshine and flowers such as one 
dreams of in bleak, chill winter days. Richard liked it all the 
better because it reminded him of his beloved Cornwall, only 
the colouring was more intense and vivid, the outlines more 
sharply delineated, the sub-tropical plants and palms were of 
more luxuriant growth. There was a grace of blossoming here 
that seemed wild and effortless. 

A porter carried his suit-case from the station, assuring him 
that the villa occupied by the English lady was quite near. As 
he approached it Selma came out to greet him. 

She was pale but smiling ; her violet eyes were very bright. 

“Tt is over, Richard. Ernie’s gone on his long 
journey.” 

She slipped her hand into his just as she used to do in the 
old days when seeking reconciliation. A confident, fearless 
gesture that seemed then to pierce him like an arrow. 

“Oh, my dear, I’m sorry ...’’ He stumbled over the 
words. 


it 


He was sitting with her a few evenings later on the moonlit 
terrace overlooking the bay. It was very warm and still, an 
almost perfect night. A nightingale was singing as if to the soft 
sustained rhythmic accompaniment of the sea. The air was 
scented with the heady odour of orange-blossom and Madonna 
lilies. Fireflies wandered with their twinkling ruby lights among 
the bushes. 

Selma was talking over future plans with Richard. Ina few 
weeks she intended to give up the villa and to return to England 
with the two girls. 

“T think I shall stay in London for a little. Diana can go to 
classes. It’ll make a change for her. She’s felt Ernie’s death 
very much though she’s been so good about it. I think Terry 
will always live with us now until she marries.” 
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Richard sat there with folded arms, looking stern and almost 
forbidding. 

“You don’t approve? You don’t think it’s a good plan?” 
Selma asked timidly. 

“Oh, I think it’s an excellent plan as far as it goes. But, 
Selma—I want you to come back to the Place. It’s been waiting 
for you all these years—eighteen, isn’t it? Don’t mistake me, 
my dear—I’m asking you to come back as my wife. I have 
loved you always 7 

He broke off, and she realised that for the first time in all hér 
remembrance of him she had heard him speak in a voice that was 
profoundly charged with emotion, Not cool and critical and 
caustic any more, but passionate and appealing. 

I have loved you always. . . . Perhaps even when as a wilful 
girl she had obstinately turned her back on the shelter and 
security of the Place and had gone out into the wilderness to 
suffer and to learn. It seemed to her then that she must be 
dreaming . . . he couldn’t possibly have uttered those words 
. . . he couldn’t have loved her. 

He did not speak again ; he was waiting almost in anguish 
for her answer. And as he looked at her he was more than ever 
aware of those qualities of nobility and grace whose dim and 
tentative beginnings had been so surely adumbrated in the girl 
Selma of eighteen years ago. But always she was Selma, the one 
woman he had loved, the source of his bitterest sorrow and 
perhaps now to be that of his greatest joy. 

He rose abruptly and walked up to the stone balustrade 
that hung over the mysterious moonlit sea. Suddenly he 
became aware that she had risen too, and was standing by his 
side. 

“Richard !’’ She laid her hand on his arm. 

“Yes, my dear? ”’ 

His face was grimly set ; little beads of perspiration stood 
on his brow below the smooth black hair. He felt that he had 
thrown the dice for life or death, that he had been waiting 
for this moment through all the years of their most bitter 
separation. 

“Tam glad you love me,” she said simply. 

Her eyes met his with a great tenderness, and a confidence 
that touched him inexpressibly. 

% ve you'll come back ? ”’ he said. 

“ es,” 
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“So it’s life, not death,” he thought. The relief was so 
great he could not trust himself to speak. But he held out his 
arms and Selma crept into them. 

She was like a passage bird wounded in some great storm that 
had at last reached safety. ... 


THE END 
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Miss Clarke will be remembered for the success of her novel 
‘It Happened in Rome’. She has chosen for the setting of her 
latest story a bleak Cornish vicarage. Her heroine, Selma Cobbold, 


lives with her father and a cousin to whom, since her mother’s 
death, her education has been largely entrusted. 

There is tragedy in the story, but it ends in a promise of hap- 
piness for Selma and unfailing humanity will win all hearts. 








